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INTRODUCTION. 



CCEPTICISM is as mucli the result of knowledge, as 
knowledge is of scepticism. To be content witli what 
wo at present know, is, for the most part, to shut our ears, 
against conviction ; since, from the very gradual character of 
our education, we must continually forget, and emancipate 
ourselves from, knowledge previously acquired; we must 
set aside old notions and embrace fresh ones; and, as we 
leam, we must be daily imleaming something which it 
has cost us no smaU labour and anxiety to acquire. 

And this difficulty attaches itself more closely to an 
age in which progress has gained a strong ascendency 
over prejudice, and in which persons and things are, day 
by day, finding their real level, in lieu of their conventional 
value. The same principles which have swept away tra- 
ditional abuses, and which are making rapid havoc among 
the revenues of sinecurists, and stripping the thin, tawdry 
veil from attractive superstitions, are working as actively 
in literature as in society. The credulity of one writer, or 
the partiality of another, finds as powerful a touchstone 
and as wholesome a chastisement in the healthy scep- 
ticism of a temperate class of antagonists, as the dreams 
of conservatism, or the impostures of pluralist sinecures 
in the Church. History and tradition, whether of ancient 

TOL. I. B 
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2 rBTTBODTJCTION. 

or comparativelj recent times, are subjected to very di 
ferent handling &om that which the indulgence or credulit 
of former ages could allow. Mere statements are jealousl 
watched, and the motives of the writer form a^ importan 
an ingredient in the analysis of his history, as the facts 1] 
records. Probability is a powerful and troublesome tesi 
and it is by this troublesome standard that a large portio 
of historical evidence is sifted. Consistency is no less pe: 
tinacious and exacting in its demands. In brief, to wrii 
a history, we must know more than mere facts. Huma 
nature, viewed under an induction of extended experienc 
is the best help to the criticism of human history. Hist< 
rical characters can only be estimated by the standard whic 
human experience, whether actual or tradition»y, has fu 
nished. To form correct views of individuals, we must regai 
them a^ forming parts of a great whole— we must measu: 
them by their relation to the mass of beings by whom th< 
are surrounded, and, in contemplating the incidents in the 
lives or condition which tradition has handed down to \ 
we must rather consider the general bearing of the who 
narrative, than the respective probability of its details. 

It is unfortunate for us, that, of some of the greate 
men, we know least, and talk most. Homer, Socrates, ai 
Shakespere^ have, perhaps, contributed more to the int< 

* "What," says Archdeacon Wilberforce, " is the natural root 
loyalty as distinguished from such mere selfish desire of persoi 
security as is apt to take its place in civilized times, but that co 
scibusness of a natural bond among the families of men, nvhich gi'^ 
a fellow-feeling to whole clans and nations, and thus enlists th 
aflfections in behalf of those time-honoured representatives of th- 
ancient blood, in whose success they feel a personal interest ? Hei 
the delight when we recognize an act of nobility or justice in o 
hereditary princes. 
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lectual enlighteimient of mankind than any other three 
writers who could be named, and yet the history of all three 
has given rise to a boundless ocean of discussion, which 
has left us little save the option of choosing which theory 
or theories we will follow. The personality of Shakespere 
is, perhaps, the only thing in which critics will allow us to 
believe without controversy, but upon everything else, even 
down to the authorship of plays, there is more or less of 
doubt and uncertainty. Of Socrates we know as little as 
the contradictions of Plato and Xenophon will allow us to 
know. He was one of the dramatis jpersoruB in two dramas 
as unlike in principles as in style. He appears as the 
enunciator of opinions as different in their tone as those of 
the writers who have handed them down. "When we have 
read Plato or Xenophon, we think we know something of 
Socrates ; when we have fairly read and examined both, we 
feel convinced that we are something worse than ignorant. 

It has been an easy, and a popular expedient, of late 
years, to deny the personal or real existence of men and 



« 



« 



* Tuque prior, tu parce genus qxd duels Olympo, 
Projice tela manu sanguis mens,* 

So strong is this feeling, that it regains an engrafted influence, 
even when history witnesses that past convulsions have rent and 
weakened it ; and the Celtic feeling towards the Stuarts has been 
rekindled in our own days towards the grand-daughter of George 
the Third of Hanover. 

" Somewhat similar may be seen in the disposition to idolize those 
great lawgivers of man's race, who have given expression, in the 
immortal language of song, to the deeper inspirations of our nature. 
The thoughts of Homer or of Shakespere are the universal inheritance 
of the human race. In this mutual ground every man meets his 
brother ; they have been set forth by the providence of God to vin- 
dicate for all of us what nature could effect, and that, in these repre- 
sentatives of our race, we might recognize our common benefactors." 
— Doctrine of the Iiicaniation, pp. 9,10. 
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things whose life and condition were too much for < 
belief. This system — which has often comforted the r 
gioiiB sceptic, and substituted the consolations of Strauss 
those of the New Testament — has been of incalculable va 
to the historical theorists of the last and present centur. 
To question the existence of Alexander the Great, would 
a more excusable act, than to believe in that of Eomulus. 
deny a fact related in Herodotus, because it is inconsist 
with a theory developed from an Assyrian inscription wh 
no two scholars read in the same way, is more pard< 
able, than to believe in the good-natured old king whom 1 
elegant pen of La Tontaine has idealized — Numa Fompili 

Scepticism has attained its culminating point with resp* 
to Homer, and the state of our Homeric knowledge n: 
be described as a free permission to believe any theo: 
provided we throw overboard all written tradition, c( 
coming the author or authors of the Hiad and Odyssi 
What few authorities exist on the subject, are summar 
dismissed, although the arguments appear to run in a circ 
" This cannot be true, because it is not true ; and that 
not true, because it cannot be true.*' Such seems to 
the style, in which testimony upon testimony, stateme 
upon statement, is consigned to denial and oblivion. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the professed biographi 
of Homer are partly forgeries, partly freaks of ingenui 
and imagination, in which truth is the requisite most wai 
ing. Before taking a brief review of the Homeric theo 
in its present conditions, some notice must be taken of tl 
treatise on the Life of Homer which has been attributed^ 
Herodotus. 

According to this document, the city of Cumaa in JEoli 
was, at an early period, the seat of frequent immiOTatioi 
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from various parts of Greece. Among the immigrants was 
Menapolus, tlie son of Ithagenes. Although poor, he mar- 
ried, and the result of the union was a girl named Critheis. 
This girl was left an orphan at an early age, under the 
guardianship of Cleanax, of Argos. It is to the indiscre- 
tion of this maiden that we " are indebted for so much 
liappiness." Homer was the first fruit of her juvenile 
frailty, and received the name of Melesigenes, from having 
been bom near the river Meles, in Boeotia, whither Critheis 
bad been transported in order to save her reputation. 

" At this time," continues our narrative, " there lived at 
Smyrna a man named Phemius, a teacher of literature and 
music, who, not being married, engaged Critheis to manage 
his household, and spin the flax he jj'eceived as the price of 
his scholastic labours. So satisfactory was her perform- 
ance of this task, and so modest her conduct, that he made 
proposals of marriage, declaring himself, as a further in- 
ducement, willing to adopt her son, who, he asserted, would 
become a clever man, if he were carefully brought up." 

They were married ; careful cultivation ripened the talents 
which nature had bestowed, and Melesigenes soon surpassed 
his schoolfellows in every attainment, and, when older, 
rivalled his preceptor in wisdom. Phemius died, leaving 
him sole heir to his property, and his mother soon followed. 
Melesigenes carried on his adopted father's school with great 
success, exciting the admiration not only of the inhabitants 
of Smyrna, but also of the strangers whom the trade car- 
ried on there, especially in the exportation of corn, attracted 
to that city. Among these visitors, one Mentes, from 
Leucadia, the modem Santa Maura, who evinced a know- 
ledge and intelligence rarely found in those times, per- 
suaded Melesigenes to close his school, and accompany him 
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on his travels. He promised not only to pay his expeni 
but to furnish him with a further stipend, urging, tl 
"While he was yet young, it was fitting that he sho 
see with his own eyes the countries and cities which mij 
hereafter be the subjects of his discourses." Melesige: 
consented, and set out with his patron, " examining all 
curiosities of the countries they visited, and informing k 
self of everything by interrogating those whom he me 
"We may also suppose, that he wrote memoirs of all t! 
he deemed worthy of preservation.^ Having set sail jGp 
Tyrrhenia and Iberia, they reached Ithaca. Here Me 
6igenes ; who had already suffered in his eyes, became mi 
worse ; and Mentes, who was about to leave for Leucac 
left him to the medical superintendence of a friend of 1 
named Mentor, the son of Alcinor. Under his hosj 
able and intelligent host, Melesigenes rapidly beca 
acquainted with the legends respecting Ulysses, wh 
afberwards formed the subject of the Odyssey. The in! 
bitants of Ithaca assert, that it was here that Melesigei 
became blind, but the Colophonians make their city the s( 
of that misfortune. He then returned to Smyrna, whi 
he applied himself to the study of poetry.* 

' ElKhs 94 fuv ^v Koi fufrifji6(rvva irdvTuv ypd(f>€ir$cu, Yit. Horn. 
Schweigh. Herodot. t. iv. p. 299, sq. § 6. I may observe that this I 
has been paraphrased in English by my learned young Mend, Kenn< 
R. H. Mackenzie, and appended to my prose translation of t 
Odyssey. The present abridgment, however, will contain all that 
of use to the reader, for the biographical value of the treatise is m< 
insignificant. 

' /. e, both of composing and reciting verses, for, as Blair observ 
"The first poets sang their own verses." Sextus Empir. adv. Mi 
p. 360, ed. Fabric. Ov dfieXci ye rot Koi ol iroirirai fi^Korotol K^yovr 
ical rh 'Ofi-fipov %'k4i to irciXat irphs \{fpa» ffScro. 

" The voice," observes Heeren, " was always accompanied by soi 
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But poverty soon drove him to Cum». Having passed 
over the HermsBan plain, he arrived at Neon Teichos, the 
New "Wall, a colony of CumsB. Here his misfortunes and 
poetical talent gained him the friendship of one Tychias, 
an armourer. "And up to my time," continued the 
author, " the inhabitants showed the place where he used 
to sit when giving a recitation of his verses; and they 
greatly honoured the spot. Here also a poplar grew, which 
they said had sprung up ever since Melesigenes arrived.'** 

But poverty stOl drove him on, and he went by way of 
Larissa, as being the most convenient road. Here, the 
Gumans say, he composed an epitaph on Gk)rdius, king of 



instmineiit. The bard was provided with' a harp, on which he 
played a prelude, to elevate and inspire his mind, and with which he 
accompanied the song when begun. His voice probably preserved a 
medium between singing and recitation ; the words, and not the 
melody, were regarded by the listeners ; hence it was necessary for 
him to remain intelligible to all. In countries where nothing similar 
is foxmd, it is difficult to represent such scenes to the mind ; but 
whoever has had an opportunity of listening to the improvisatori of 
Italy, can easUy form an idea of Demodocus andPhemius." — Ancient 
Greece^ p. 94. 

* " Should it not be, since my arrival ?*' asks Mackenzie, observ- 
ing that ** poplars can hardly live so long." But, setting aside 
the fEict that we must not expect consistency in a mere romance, 
the ancients had a superstitious belief in the great age of trees which 
grew near places consecrated by the presence of gods and great men. 
See Cicero de Legg. ii. 1, sub init., where he speaks of the plane 
tree under which Socrates used to walk, and of the tree at Delos, 
where Latona gave birth to Apollo. This passage is referred to by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, a. v, N. T. p. 490, ed. de Pinedo. I omit 
quoting any of the dull epigrams ascribed to Homer, for, as Mr. 
Justice Talfourd rightly observes, " The authenticity of these frag- 
ments depends upon that of the pseudo-Herodotean Life of Homer, 
from which they are taken.*' Lit. of Greece, pp. 38, in Encyl. 
Metrop. Cf. Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 317. 
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Phrygia, which has however, and with greatei* probabil 
been attributed to Cleobulus of Lindus.^ 

Arrived at Cunifie, he frequented the con/verzationes^ 
the old men, and delighted all by the channis of his poel 
Encouraged by this favourable reception, he declared tl 
if they would allow him a public maintenance, he wo 
render their city most gloriously renowned. They avov 
their wilHngness to support him in the measure he p 
posed, and procured him an audience in the coun 
Having made the speech, with the purport of which c 
author has forgotten to acquaint us, he retired, and 1 
them to debate respecting the answer to be given to ] 
proposal. 

The greater part of the assembly seemed favourable 
the poet's demand, bu? one man observed that "if th 
were to feed Homers, they would be encumbered with 
multitude of useless people.'* "From this circumstance 
says the writer, "Melesigenes acquired the name of Home 
for the Cumans caU blind men Boomer sP 7 With a Ic 
of economy, which shows how similar the world has alwa; 
been in its treatment of literary men, the pension wj 
denied, and the poet vented his dis^-ppointment in a wii 
that Cumcea might never produce a poet capable of giviii 
it renown and glory. 

* It is quoted as the work of Cleobuliis, by Diogenes Laert. "Vl 
Cleob. p. 62, ed. Casaub. 

^ I trust I am justified in employing this as an equivalent for tib 
Greek XeVxat. 

7 *Xls c{ Tohs 'Ofiiipovs B6^u rpc^civ avroiSf HfuKop iroKK6p re in 
iij(p€iov e^ovo'iv, ivT€v$€V 8^ koX rotvofia 'Ofirjpos iTccKpdrrifft n| 
f/L€\'nffiy€V€7 &irb rrjs ffvfxtpopris' oi yhp Kv/naiot rohs rv<f>\ohs *Ofi'fipov 
xiyovtriv, Vit. Hom. /. c, p. 311. The etymology has been con 
demned by recent scholars. See Welcker, Epische Cyclus, p. 127 
and Mackenzie's note, p. xiy. 
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At PlioccBa, Homer was destined to experience another 
literary distress. One Thestorides, who aimed at the re- 
putation of poetical genius, kept Homer in his own house, 
and allowed him a pittance, on condition of the verses 
of the poet passing in his name. Having collected 
sufficient poetry to be profitable, Thestorides, like some 
would-be-literary publishers, neglected the man who^e 
braiiis he had sucked, and left him. At his departure. 
Homer is said to have observed : " O Thestorides, of the 
many things hidden from the knowledge of man, nothing 
18 more unintelligible than the human heart." ^ 

Homer continued his career of difficulty and distress, ' 
until some Chian merchaats, struck by the similarity of 
the verses they heard him recite, acquainted him with the 
fiict that Thestorides was pursuing a profitable livelihood 
by the recital of the very same poems. This at once 
determined him to set out for Chios. No vessel happened 
then to be setting sail thither, but he found one ready 
to start for Erythrse, a town of Ionia, which faces that 
ialand, and he prevailed upon the seamen to allow him to 
accompany them. Having embarked, he invoked a favo\ir- 
able wind, and prayed that he might be able to expose 
the imposture of Thestorides, who, by his breach of hospi- 
tality, had drawn down the wrath of Jove the Hospitable. 

At ErythraB, Homer fortunately met with a person who 
Bad known him in Phocoea, by whose assistance, he at 
length, after some difficulty, reached the httle hamlet of 

' 8c0Top(5i75, Bvryrotffiv hfuiffruv TcoKtdav irep, ou^lv hppaarircpov 

WvcToi ¥6ov kvBpdtTtoiffiv, Ibid. p. 315. During his stay at Phocoea, 

. Homer is said to have composed the Little Hiad, and the Phococid. 

8ee Muller's Hist, of Lit. vi. § 3. Wicker, I c. pp. 132, 272, 358, 

■4%., and Mure, Gr. Lit. vol. ii. p. 284, sq. 
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Pithys. Here He] met with an adventure, whicli we 
continue in the words of our author. "Having set 
jGpom Pithys, Homer went on, attracted by the criei 
some goats that were pasturing. The dogs barked on 
approach, and he cried out. Glaucus (for that was 
name of the goat-herd) heard his voice, ran up qui< 
c^ed off his dogs, and drove them away from Ho: 
Por some time he stood wondering how a blind man sh 
have reached such a place alone, and what could be 
design in coming. He then went up to him, and inqi 
who he was, and how he had come to desolate places 
* untrodden spots, and of what he stood in need. Ho 
by recounting to him the whole history of his misforti 
moved him with compassion ; and he took him, and led 
to his cot, and having lit a fire, bade him sup.® 

" The dogs, instead of eating, kept barking at 
stranger, according to their usual habit. Wherei 
Homer addressed Glaucus thus : O Glaucus, my fr 
prythee attend to my behest. Pirst give the dogs 
supper at the doors of the hut ; for so it is better, i 
whilst they watch, nor thief nor wild beast will appi 
the fold. 

" Glaucus was pleased with the advice, and marvelli 
its author. Having finished supper, they banque 



® This is so pretty a picture of early manners and hospitality, 1 
is almost a pity to find that it is obviously a copy from the Od 
See the fourteenth book. In fact, whoever was the author c 
fictitious biography, he showed some tact in identifying Home 
certain events described in his poems, and in eliciting from the 
germs of something like a personal nai^-ative. 

^^ A(cb \6ya>v elffrtuvro. A common metaphor. So Plato ca 
parties conversing Bair^ffiovc^ or itrridropeSf Tim. i. p. 522. u 
Themist. Orat. vi. p. 168, and xvi. p. 374, ed. Petav^ So 8tij 
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afresh on conversation, Homer narrating his wanderings, 
and telling of the cities he had visited. 

At length they retired to rest ; but, on the following 
morning, Olaucus resolved to go to his master, and acquaint 
bim with his meeting with Homer. Having left the goats 
in charge of a fellow-servant, he left Homer at home, pro- 
ndsing to return quickly. Having arrived at Bolissus, a 
pLice near the farm, and finding his mate, he told him the 
whole story respecting Homer and his journey. He paid 
Kttle attention to what he said, and blamed Glaucus for his 
stupidity in taking in and feeding maimed and enfeebled 
persons. However, he bade him bring the stranger to him. 

G-laucus told Homer what had taken place, and bade him 
follow him, assuring him that good>fortune would be the 
result. Conversation soon showed that the stranger was a 
man of much cleverness and general knowledge, and the 
Chian persuaded him to remain, and to undertake the charge 
of his children.i^ 

Besides the satisfaction of driving the impostor Thesto- 
rides from the island. Homer enjoyed considerable success 
as a teacher. In the town of Chios he established a school, 
^ere he taught the precepts of poetry. "To this day," 
says Chandler,^^ "the most curious remain is that which 



fo^7s Sfiou Ka\ r^pnrvois rfiiw t^v Boivr\v rots ia'Tucfi4vois iiroieif Chori- 
dna in Fabric. Bibl. Gr. T. viii. p. 851. \6yois yhp kffri<fy Athenaeus, 
Tit p. 275, A. 

" It was at Bolissus, and in the house of this Chian citizen, that 
Homer is said to have written the Batrachomyomachia, or Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice; the Epicichlidia, and some other minor 
works. 

** Chandler, Travels, vol. i. p. 61, referred to in the Voyage Pittor- 
esqne dans la Grdce, vol. i. p. 92, where a view of the spot is given, 
of which the author candidly says, — " Je ne puis repondre d'lme 
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has been named, without reason, the School of Homer 
is on the coast, at some distance from the city, norths 
and appears to have been an open temple of Cjbele, fo: 
on the top of a rock. The shape is oval, and in the a 
is the image of the goddess, the head and an arm was 
She is represented, as usual, sitting. The chair has s 
carved on each side, and on the back. The area is bou 
by a low rim, or seat, and about five yards over. The \ 
is hewn out of the mountain, is rude, indistinct, and 
bably of the most remote antiquity." 

So successful was this school, that Homer realised a 
siderable fortune. He married, and had two daughters 
of whom died single, the other married a Chian. 

The following passa|;e betrays the same tendency to 
nect the personages of the poems with the history o 
poet, which has already been mentioned : — 
I " In his poetical compositions Homer displays great 

i titude towards Mentor of Ithaca, in the Odyssey, v 

'^ name he has inserted in his poem as the compani^ 

Ulysses,^^ in return for the care taken of him when aflB 
r with blindness. He also testifies his gratitude to Phe 

who had given him both sustenance and instruction." 

i " 

"■ ' exactitude scrupuleuse dans la vue generale que j'en doimc 

etant alle seul pour rexaminer, je perdis mon crayon, et je fus 
de m'en fier a ma memoire. Je ne crois cependant pas avoir 
me plaindre d'elle en cette occasion." 

^^ A more probable reason for this companionship, and f 
character of Mentor itself, is given by the allegorists, viz. : t 
sumption of Mentor's form by the guardian deity of the wise IT 
Minerva. The classical reader may compare Plutarch, Opj 
p. 880 ; Xyland, Heraclid. Pont. AUeg. Hom. p. 631-6, of 
Opusc. Mythol. Dionys. Halic. de Hom. Poes. c. 16 ; Apul. c 
Socrat. 8. f. 



/ 

* 
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His celebrity continued to increase, and many persons 
advised him to visit Greece, whither his reputation had now 
extended. Having, it is said, made some additions to his 
poems calculated to please the vanity of the Athenians, of 
whose city he had hitherto made no mention,^^ he set out 
fcr Samos. Here being recognized by a Samian, who had 
met with him in Chios, he was handsomely received, and 
invited to join in celebrating the Apaturian festival. He 
ledted some verses, which gave great satisfaction, and by 
nnging the Eiresione at the New Moon festivals, he earned 
I subsistence, visiting the houses of the rich, with whose 
children he was very popular. 

In the spring he sailed for Athens, and arrived at the 
ialand of los, now Ino, where he fell estremely ill, and died. 
It is said that his death arose from vexation, at not having 
been able to unravel an enigma proposed by some fisher- 
men's children.^* 

Such is, in brief, the substance of the earliest life of 
Homer we possess, and so broad are the evidences of its 
historical worthlessness, that it is scarcely necessary to 
point them out in detail. Let us now consider some of the 
opinions to which a persevering, patient, and learned — but 
by no means consistent — series of investigations has led. 
In doing so, I profess to make statements, not to vouch for 
their reasonableness or probability. 

"Homer appeared. The history of this poet and his 
works is lost in doubtful obscurity, as is the history of 
many of the first minds who have done honour to humanity, 
because they rose amidst darkness. The majestic stream 



** \it. Horn. § 28. 

" The riddle is given in § 35. Compare Mackenzie's note, p. xxx. 
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of his Bong, blessing and fertilizing, flows like the K 
through many lands and nations ; and, like the sourcefl 
the Nile, its fountains will ever remain concealed." 

Such are the words in which one of the most judici 
German critics has eloquently described the uncertainty 
which the whole of the Homeric question is involved. "W 
no less truth and feeling he proceeds : — 

" It seems here of chief importance to expect no n 
than the nature of thiags makes possible. K the perloi 
tradition in history is the region of twilight, we should 
expect in it perfect light. The creations of genius al^ 
seem like miracles, because they are, for the most j 
created far out of the reach of observation. K we wer 
possession of all thee historical testimonies, we never c< 
wholly explain the origin of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
their origin, in all essential points, must have remained 
secret of the poet."^® 

Prom this criticism, which shows as much insight into 
depths of human nature as into the minute wire-draw 
of scholastic investigation, let us pass on to the main q 
tion at issue. Was Homer an individual? or were 
Hiad and Odyssey the result of an ingenious arranger 
of fragments by earlier poets ? 

Well has Landor remarked : " Some teU us there ^ 
twenty Homers ; some deny that there was ever one. 
were idle and foolish to shake the contents of a vas 
order to let them settle at last. We are perpetually lal 
ing to destroy our delights, our composure, our devotic 
superior power. Of all the aTiimals on earth we least 1 
what is good for us. My opinion is, that what is bei 

*^ Hceren's Ancient Greece, p. 96. 
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US is our admiration of good. No man living venerates 
Homer more than I do."^^ 

But, greatly as we admire the generous enthusiasm which 
lests contented with the«poetrj on which its best impulses 
We been nurtured and fostered, without seeking to destroy 
the vividness of first impressions by minute analysis — our 
editorial ofiGlce compels us to give some attention to the 
doubts and difELculties with which the Homeric question is 
beset, and to entreat our reader, for a brief period, to prefer 
bis judgment to his imagination, and to condescend to dry 
details. 

Before, however, entering into particulars respecting the 
question of this unity of the Homeric poems, (at least of the 
Liad,) I must express my sympathy with the sentiments 
caressed in the following remarks : — 

""We cannot but think the universal admiration of its 

imiiy by the better, the poetic age of Greece, almost con- 

dnsive testimony to its original composition. It was not 

tin the age of the grammarians that its primitive integrity 

was called in question ; nor is it injustice to assert, that the 

mmute and analytical spirit of a grammarian is not the best 

qualification for the profound feeling, the comprehensive 

C(mception of an harmonious whole. The most exquisite 

anatomist may be no judge of the symmetry of the human 

frame; and we would take the opinion of Chantrey or 

Westmacott on the proportions and general beauty of a 

6nn, rather than that of Mr. Brodie or Sir Astley Cooper. 

"There is some truth, though some malicious exaggera- 

tbn, in the lines of Pope : — 



^ Pericles and Aspaaia, Letter Ixxxiv., Works, vol. ii. p. 387. 
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" The critic eye — ^that microscope of wit — 
Sees hairs and pores, examines bit by bit ; 
How parts relate to parts, or they to whole. 
The body's harmony, the beaming bovI, 
Are things which Kuster, Bm^ann, Wasse, shall see, 
When man's whole frame is obvious to a flea." >* 

Long was the time which elapsed before any one dw 
of questioning the unity of the authorship of the Hon 
poems. The grave and cautious Thucydides quoted wit] 
hesitation the Hymn to Apollo,^^ the authenticity of w 
has been already disclaimed by modem critics. Longi 
in an oft-quoted passage, merely expressed an opi 
touching the comparative inferiority of the Odyssey to 
Iliad f^ and, among a mass of ancient authors, whose ' 
names^^ it would be ^tedious to detail, no suspicion of 
personal non-existence of Homer ever arose. So far, 
voice of antiquity seems to be in favour of our early i 
on the subject ; let us now see what are the discoveric 
which more modem investigations lay claim. 



*^ Quarterly Review, No. Ixxxvii. p. 147. 
*® Viz., the following beautiful passage, for the translatio 
which I am indebted to Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 286 : — 

** Origias, farewell ! and oh ! remember me 
Hereafter, when some stranger' from the sea, 
A hapless wanderer, may your isle explore, 
And ask you, maid, of all the bards you boast, 
Who sings the sweetest, and delights you most — 
Oh ! answer all, — *A blind old man, and poor — 

Sweetest he sings — and dwells on Chios* rocky shore.' * 

See Thucyd. iii. 1( 

" Longin. de Sublim. ix. § 26. "OOey iv if 'OBvfffftiq, Toptu 
rts &v KaraJivofi4y<K> rhy "Ofiripoy ^\iq>f oZ Blxa rTJs (r^oZpdntros irapa 
TO fjL^yedos. 

«» See Tatian, quoted in Fabric. Bibl. Gr. v. H. t. ii. 
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At the end of the seventeenth century, doubts had begun 
to awaken on the subject, and we find Bentley remarking 
that "Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies, to be 
8img by himself, for small comings and good cheer, at fes- 
tivals and other days of merriment. These loose songs were 
not collected together, in the form of an epic poem, till 
about Peisistratus' time, about five hundred years after." ^^ 

Two French writers — Hedelin and Perrault — avowed a 
similar scepticism on the subject ; but it is in the " Scienza 
Nuova" of Battista Yico, that we first meet with the germ 
of the theory, subsequently defended by Wolf with so much 
learning and acuteness. Indeed, it is with the Wolfian ^ 
theory that we have chiefly to deal, and with the following 
bold hypothesis, which we will detail in the words of 
6rote23 :_ 

" Half a century ago, the acute and valuable Prolegomena 
of P. A. Wolf, turning to account the "Venetian -Scholia, 
which had then been recently published, first opened phi- 
losophical discussion as to the history of the Homeric text. 
A considerable part of that dissertation (though by no 
means the whole) is employed in vindicating the position, 
previously announced by Bentley, amongst others, that 
tbe separate constituent portions of the Iliad and Odyssey 
bad not been cemented together into any compact body and 



Mackenzie has given three brief but elaborate papers, on the different 
^tere on the subject which deserve to be consulted. See Notes and 
Queries, voL v. pp. 99, 171, and 221. His own views are moderate, 
«nd perhaps as satisfactory, on the whole, as any of the hypotheses 
l»itherto put forth. In fact, they consist in an attempt to blend those 
bypotheses into something like consistency, rather than in advocating 
tty individual theory. 

" Letters to Phileleuth. Lips. 

• Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 191, sqq. 

TOL. I. 
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unchangeable order, until the dayg of Pesistratus, in 1 
sixth century before Christ. As a step towards that c< 
elusion, Wolf maintained that no written copies of eitl 
poem could be shown to have existed during the earl 
times, to which their composition is referred ; and tl 
without writing, neither the perfect symmetry of so cc 
plicated a work could have been originally conceived by fl 
poet, nor, if realized by him, transmitted with assurance 
posterity. The absence of easy and convenient writi 
such as must be indispensably supposed for long mai 
scripts, among the early Greeks, was thus one of the poi 
in Wolf's case against the primitive integrity of the II 
and Odyssey. By Nitzsch, and other leading opponents 
Wolf, the connection of the one with the other seems 
have been accepted as he originally put it ; and it has b 
considered incumbent on those who defended the anci 
aggregate character of the Iliad and Odyssey, to maint 
that they were written poems from the beginning. 

"To me it appears, that the architectonic functions 
cribed by Wolf to Pesistratus and his associates, in re: 
ence to the Homeric poems, are nowise admissible. ] 
much would undoubtedly be gained towards that view 
the question, if *it could be shown, that, in order to c 
trovert it, we were driven to the necessity of admiti 
long written poems, in the ninth century before the Ch 
tian aera. Pew things, in my opinion, can be more im] 
bable; and Mr. Payne Knight, opposed as he is to 
Wolfian hypothesis, admits this no less than Wolf 1: 
self. The traces of writing in Greece, even in the seve 
century before the Christian sera, are exceedingly trifl 
We have no remaining inscription earlier than the fort 
Olympiad, and the early inscriptions are rude and van 
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fully executed ; nor can we even assure ourselves whether 
Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgus, Kallinus, Tyrtaeus^ 
Xanthus, and the other early elegiac and lyric poets, com- 
mitted their compositions to writing, or at what time the 
practice of doing so became familiar. The first positive 
ground which authorizes us to presume the existence of a 
manuscript of Homer, is in the famous ordinance of Solon, 
with regard to the rhapsodies at the Panathenoea ; but for 
what length of time previously manuscripts had existed, we 
are unable to say. 

" Those who maintain the Homeric poems to have been 
written fjpom the beginning, rest their case, not upon posi- 
tive proofs, nor yet upon the existing habits of society with 
regard to poetry — for they admit generally that the Iliad 
and Odyssey were not read, but recited and heard, — but upon 
the supposed necessity that there must have been manu- 
scripts to ensure the preservation of the poems — the unas- 
sisted memory of reciters being neither sufficient nor trust- 
worthy. But here we only escape a smaller difficulty by 
naming into a greater ; for the existence of trained bards, 
gifked with extraordinary memory,^ is far less astonishing 
than that of long manuscripts, in an age essentially non- 



** It is, indeed, not easy to calculate the height to which the me- 
mory may be cultivated. To take an ordinary case, we might refer 
to that of any first-rate actor, who must be prepared, at a very short 
warning, to " rhapsodize,** night after night, parts which, when laid 
t(^ther, would amount to an immense number of lines. But all 
this is nothing to two instances of our own day. Visiting at Naples 
» gentleman of the highest intellectual attainments, and who held a 
distinguished rank among the men of letters in the last century, he 
informed us that the day before he had passed much time in examin- 
ing a man, not highly educated, who had learned to repeat the whole 
Oiemsalemme of Tasso ; not only to recite it consecutively, but also 
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reading and non-writing, and when even suitable insti 
ments and materials for the process are not obvia 
Moreover, there is a strong positive reason for believi 
that the bard was under no necessity of refreshing his'i 
mory by consulting a manuscript ; for if such had been 1 
fact, blindness would have been a disqualification for 1 
profession, which we know that it was not, as weU fo 
the example of Demodokus, in the Odyssey, as from t] 
of the blind bard of Cl^os, in the Hymn to the Del 



to repeat those stanzas in utter defiance of the sense, either forward 
backwards, or from the eighth line to the first, alternately the odd j 
even lines ; — in short, whatever the passage required, the mem< 
which seemed to cling to the words much more than to the sense, ! 
it at such perfect comms&id, that it could produce it under any fo 
Our informant went on to state that this singular being was proci 
ing to learn the Orlando Furioso in the same manner. But e 
this instance is less wonderful than one as to which we may ap] 
to any of our readers that happened some twenty years ago to i 
the town of Stirling, in Scotland. No such person can have 
gotten the poor, imeducated man, Blind Jamie, who could actu 
repeat, after a few minutes' consideration, any verse required £ 
any part of the Bible — even the obscurest and most unimportant € 
meration of mere proper names not excepted. We do not men 
these facts as touching the more difficult part of the question be 
us ; but facts they are'; and if we find so much difficulty in calcula 
the extent to which the mere memory may be cultivated, are w< 
these days of multifarious reading, and of countless distrac 
affairs, fair judges of the perfection to which the invention and 
memory combined may attain in a simpler age, and among a n 
single-minded people ? " — Quarterly Review , L c.j-p, 143, sqq, 

Heeren steers between the two opinions, observing that, ** 
Bschungariade of the Calmucks is said to surpass the poem 
Homer in length, as much as it stands beneath them in merit ; 
yet, it exists only in the memory of a people which is not it 
quainted with writing. But the songs of a nation are probably 
last things which are committed to writing, for the very reason 
hey are remembered." — Ancient Greece^ p. 100, 
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Apollo, whom Thucydides, as well as the general tenor of 
Grecian legend, identifies with Homer himself. The au- 
thor of that hymn, be he who he may, could never have 
described a blind man as attaining the utmost perfection 
in his art, if he had been conscious that the memory of the 
bard was only maintained by constant reference to the 
manuscript in his chest.'' 

The loss of the digamma, that crux of critics, upon 
which the acumen of Bentley was shipwrecked, seems to 
prove beyond a doubt, that the pronunciation of the Grreek 
language had undergone a considerable change. Now it 
ia certainly difficult to suppose that the Homeric poems 
could have suffered by this change, had written copies 
been preserved. If Chaucer's poetry, for instance, had 
not been written, it could only have come down to us 
in a softened form, more like the version in Dry den's 
&bles than the rough, quaint original. 

"At what period," continues Grrote, "these poems, or 
indeed any other Greek poems, first began to be written, 
must be matter of conjecture, though there is ground for 
assurance that it was before the time of Solon. If, in 
the absence of evidence, we may venture upon naming 
any more determinate period, the question at once suggests 
itself What were the purposes which, in that state of so- 
ciety, a manuscript at its first commencement must have 
been intended to answer ? For whom was a written Iliad 
necessary ? Not for the rhapsodes ; for with them it was 
not only planted in the memory, but also interwoven with 
the feelings, and conceived in conjunction with all those 
flexions and intonations of voice, pauses, and other oral 
artifices which were required for emphatic delivery, and 
which the naked manuscript could never reproduce. Not 
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for the general public — they were accustomed to receivi 
with its rhapsodic delivery, and with its accompanimei 
of a solemn and crowded festival. The only persons : 
whom the written Iliad would be suitable would be a sal 
few ; studious and curious men ; a class of readers caps 
of analyzing the complicated emotions which they had 
perienced as hearers in the crowd, and who would, 
perusing the written words, reaUze in their imaginati< 
a sensible portion of the impression communicated by 
reciter. Incredible as the statement may seem in an ; 
like the present, there is in all early societies, and tb 
was in early Greece, a time when no such reading d 
existed. K we could discover at what time such a d 
first began to be formed, we should be able to make a gi 
at the time when the old epic poems were first commit 
to writing. Now the period which may vdth the gn 
est probability be fixed upon as having first vdtnefi 
the formation even of the narrowest reading class 
Greece, is the middle of the seventh century before 
Christian sera (b.c. 660 to B.C. 630), the age of Terpan 
Kallinus, ArchUochus, Simonides of Amorgus, &c. 
ground this supposition on the change then operatec 
the character and tendencies of Grecian poetry and mi 
— the elegiac and the iambic measures having been in 
duced as rivals to the primitive hexameter, and poe1 
compositions having been transferred fipom the epical ; 
to the afiairs of present and real life. Such a change 
important at a time when poetry was the only known n 
of publication (to use a modem phrase not altogether i 
able, yet the nearest approaching to the sense). It arg 
a new way of looking at the old epical treasures of 
people as weU as a thirst for new poetical effect ; and 
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men who stood forward in it, may well be considered as 
desirous to study, and competent to criticize, from their 
own individual point of view, the written words of the 
Homeric rhapsodies, just as we are told that Kallinus 
both noticed and eulogized the Thebais as the production 
of Homer. There seems, therefore, ground for conjectur- 
ing that (for the use of this newly-formed and important, 
but very narrow class), manuscripts of the Homeric poems 
and other old epics, — the Thebais and the Cypria, as well 
as the niad and the Odyssey, — began to be compiled 
towards the middle of the seventh century (b.c. 1) ; and 
the opening of Egypt to . Grecian commerce, which took ^ 
place about the same period, would furnish increased 
facilities for obtaining the requisite papyrus to write upon. 
A reading class, when once formed, would doubtless slowly 
increase, and the number of manuscripts along with it; 
80 that before the time of Solon, fifty years afterwards, 
both readers and manuscripts, though still comparatively 
few, might have attained a certain recognized authority, 
and formed a tribunal of reference against the carelessness 
of individual rhapsodes. ' ' ^5 

But even Pesistratus has not been suffered to remain in 
possession of the credit, and we cannot help feeling the 
force of the following observations : — 

" There are several incidental circumstances which, in our 
opinion, throw some suspicion over the whole history of the 
Pesistratid compilation, at least over the theory, that the 
Diad was cast into its present stately and harmonious form 
by the directions of the Athenian ruler. If the great poets, 
who flourished at the bright period of Grecian song, of 

^ Vol. ii. p. 198, sqq. 
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which, alas ! we have inherited little more than the fas 
and the faint echo ; if Stesichorus, Anacreon, and Simonic 
were employed in the noble task of compiling the Hi 
and Odyssey, so much must have been done to arrange, 
connect, to harmonize, that it is ahnost incredible, tl 
stronger marks of Athenian manufacture should not 
main. Whatever occasional anomalies may be detect 
anomalies which no doubt arise out of our own ignorai 
of the language of the Homeric age ; however the irregu 
use of the digamma may have perplexed our Bentleys, 
whom the name of Helen is said to have caused as mi 
> disquiet and distress as the fa,ir one herself among i 
heroes of her age; however Mr. Knight may have fai 
in reducing the Homeric language to its primitive for 
however, finally, the Attic dialect may not have assun 
all its more marked and distinguishing characteristics 
stiU it is difficult to suppose that the language, pai 
cularly in the joinings and transitions, and connect 
parts, should not more clearly betray the incongruity 
tween the more ancient and modem forms of expressi 
It is not quite in character with such a period to imit 
an antique style, in order to piece out an' imperfect po 
in the character of the original, as Sir Walter Scott ] 
done in his continuation of Sir Tristrem. 

" If, however, not even such faint and indistinct tra 
of Athenian compilation are discoverable in the langui 
of the poems, the total absence of Athenian national feel 
is perhaps no less worthy of observation. In later, and 
may fairly be suspected in earlier times, the Athenians W' 
more than ordinarily jealous of the fame of their ancestc 
But, amid all the traditions of the glories of early Gre( 
embodied in the Iliad, the Athenians play a most si 
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ordinate and insignificant part. Even the few passages 
which relate to their ancestors, Mr. Knight suspects to 
be interpolations. It is possible, indeed, that in its lead- 
ing outline, the Hiad may be true to historic fact ; that in 
the great maritime expedition of western Greece against 
the rival and half-kindred empire of the Laomedontiadae, 
the chiefbain of Thessaly, from his valour and the number 
of his forces, may have been the most important ally of 
the Feloponnesian sovereign : the pre-eminent value of the 
aacient poetry on the Trojan war may thus have forced the 
national feeling of the Athenians to yield to their taste. 
The songs which spoke of their own great ancestor were, 
no doubt, of far inferior sublimity and popularity, or, at 
first sight, a Theseid would have been much more likely 
to have emanated from an Athenian synod of compilers 
of ancient song, than an Achilleid or an Olysseid. Could 
France have given birth to a Tasso, Tancred would have 
been the hero of the Jerusalem. If, however, the Homeric 
ballads, as they are sometimes called, which related the 
wrath of Achilles, with all its direful consequences, were 
80 fer superior to the rest of the poetic cycle, as to admit 
no rivalry, — ^it is stiU surprising, that throughout the whole 
poem the callida jtmctura should never betray the workman- 
ship of an Athenian hand ; and that the national spirit of 
a race, who have at a later period not inaptly been com- 
pared to our self-admiring neighbours, the French, should 
submit with lofty self-denial to the almost total exclusion 
of their own ancestors — or, at least, to the questionable 
%nity of only having produced a leader tolerably skilled 
in the military tactics of his age." ^ 

^ Quarterly Review, I. c, p. 131, sq. 
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To return to the Wolfian theory. While it is to 
confessed, that Wolf's objections to the primitive integi 
of the Iliad and Odyssey have never been wholly got oi 
we cannot help discovering that they have failed to 
lighten us as to any substantial point, and that the diffi( 
ties with which the whole subject is beset, are rather a 
mented than otherwise, if we admit his hypothesis. 1 
is Lachmann's^^ modification of his theory any better, 
divides the first twenty-two books of the Iliad into i 
teen difierent songs, and treats as ridiculous the be 
that their amalgamation into one regular poem belongs 
; a period earlier than the age of Pesistratus. This, as Gk 
observes, " explains the gaps and contradictions in the i 
rative, but it explains nothing else." Moreover, we i 
no contradictions warranting this belief, and the so-ca] 
sixteen poets concur in getting rid of the following Ic 
ing men in the first battle after the secession of AchilJ 
Elphenor, chief of the Euboeans ; Tlepolemus, of the Hh 
ians ; Pandarus, of the Lycians ; Odius, of the Halizonia 
Pirous and Acamas, of the Thracians. None of these hei 
again make their appearance, and we can but agree "? 
Colonel Mure, that " it seems strange that any numbei 
independent poets should have so harmoniously dispen 
with the services of all six in the sequel." The di» 
pancy, by which Pyloemenes, who is represented as dea^ 
the fifth book, and who weeps at his son's funeral in 
thirteenth, can only be regarded as the result of an in 
polation. 

G-rote, although not very distinct in stating his < 



^ Beachtungen iiber die Ilias. Berol. 1841. See Grote, p. 
Notes and Queries, vol. v. p. 221. 
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Opinions on the subject, has done much to clearly show 
the incongruity of the Wolfian theory, and of Lachmann's 
modifications with the character of Pesistratus. But he 
has also shown, and we think with equal success, that the 
two questions relative to the primitive unity of these 
poems, or, supposing that impossible, the unison of these 
parts by Pesistratus, and not before his time, are essentially 
distiQct. In short, " a man may believe the Iliad to have 
heen put together out of pre-existing songs, without recog- 
nizing the age of Pesistratus as the period of its first com- 
pilation.'* The friends or literary employes of Pesistratus 
must have found an Iliad that was already ancient, and the . 
silence of the Alexandrine cities respecting the Pesistratic 
"recension," goes far to prove, that, among the numerous 
manuscripts they examined, this was either wanting, or 
thought unworthy of attention* 

"Moreover," he continues, "the whole tenor of the 
poems themselves confirms what is here remarked. There 
is nothing, either in the Iliad or Odyssey, which savours 
of modernism, applying that term to the age of Pesis- 
tratus — nothing which brings to our view the alterations 
brought about by two centuries, in the Greek language, 
the coined money, the habits of writing and reading, the 
despotisms and republican governments, the close military 
array, the improved construction of ships, the Amphik- 
tyonic convocations, the mutual frequentation of rehgious 
festivals, the Oriental and Egyptian veins of religion, &c., 
&miliar to the latter epoch. These alterations Onomakritus, 
and the other literary friends of Pesistratus, could hardly 
have failed to notice, even without design, had tliey then, 
for the first time, undertaken the task of piecing together 
many self-existent epics into one large aggregate. Every- 
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thing in the two great Homeric poems, both in substoi 
and in language, belongs to an age two or three centui 
earlier than Pesistratus. Indeed, even the interpolate 
(or those passages which, on the best grounds, are p 
nounced to be such) betray no trace of the sixth centi 
before Christ, and may well have been heard by Archilocl 
and KAUinus — in some cases even by Arktinus and Hes 
— as genuine Homeric matter. ^8 As far as the evidences 
the case, as well internal as external, enable us to judge, 
seem warranted in believing that the Iliad and Odysi 
were recited- substantially as they now stand (always all< 
ing for partial divergences of text and interpolations) 
776 B.C., our first trustworthy mark of Grecian time ; t 
this ancient date, let it be added, as it is the best-auth< 
ticated fact, so it is also the most important attribute of i 
Homeric poems, considered in reference to Grecian histo 
for they thus afford us an insight into the ante-histori 
character of the Greeks, enabling us to trace the sub 
quent forward march of the nation, and to seize instruct 
contrasts between their former and their later condition.* 
On the whole, I am inclined to believe, that the laboi 
of Pesistratus were wholly of an editorial character, 
though, I must confess, that I can lay down nothing 
specting the extent of his labours. At the same time, 
far from believing that the composition or primary arranj 
ment of these poems, in their present form, was the W( 
of Pesistratus, I am rather persuaded that the fine taste 8 
elegant mind of that Athenian^ would lead him to prese: 

^ Prolegg. pp. xxxii., xxxvi., &c. 
29 Vol. ii. p. 214, sqq. 

50 a "VVho,** says Cicero, de Orat. iii. 34, " was more learned 
that age, or whose eloquence is reported to have been more perfec 
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an ancient and traditional order of the poems, rather than 
to patch and re-construct them according to a fanciful hy- 
pothesis. 1 will not repeat the many discussions respecting 
whether the poems were written or not, or whether the art 
of writing was known in the time of their reputed author. 
Suffice it to say, that the more we read, the less satisfied 
we are upon either subject. 

I cannot, however, help thinking, that the story which 
attributes the preservation of these poems to Lycurgus, is 
Kttie else than a version of the same story as that of Pesis- 
tiatus, while its historical probability must be measured by 
that of many others relating to the Spartan Confucius. 

I wiU conclude this sketch of the Homeric theories, with 
an attempt, made by an ingenious friend, to unite them into 
something like consistency. It is as follows : — 

" No doubt the common soldiers of that age had, like the 
common sailors of some fifty years ago, some one qualified 
to * discourse in excellent music' among them. Many of 
these, like those of the negroes in the United States, were 
extemporaneous, and aUusive to events passing around them. 
Bat what was passing around them ? The grand events of 
a Bpirit-stirring war; occurrences likely to impress them- 
selves, as the mystical legends of former times had done, 
upon their memory ; besides which, a retentive memory was 
deemed a virtue of the first water, and was cultivated ac- 
cordingly in those ancient times. Ballads at first, and down 
to the beginning of thie war with Troy, were merely reci- 
tations, with an intonation. Then followed a species ot 



^ literature than that of Fesistratus, who is said first to have dis- 
posed the books of Homer in the order in which we now have them?" 
Compare Wolfs Prolegomena, § 33. 
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recitative, probably with an intoned burden. Tune i 
followed, as it aided the memory considerably. 

" It was at this period, about four hundred years a 
the war, that a poet flourished of the name of Melesige 
or Moeonides, but most probably the former. He saw * 
these ballads might be made of great utility to his pur) 
of writing a poem on the social position of Hellas, an^ 
a collection, he published these lays, connecting them 1 
tale of his own. This poem now exists, under the titl 
the * Odyssea.' The author, however, did not affix his • 
name to the poem, which, in fact, was, great part of it. 
modelled from the archaic dialect of Crete, in which tor 
the ballads were found by him. He therefore called it 
poem of Homeros, or the Collector; but this is rath 
proof of his modesty and talent, than of his mere drud( 
arrangement of other people's ideas ; for, as Grote has fi: 
observed, arguing for the unity of authorship, * a great ] 
might have re-cast pre-existing separate songs into 
comprehensive whole ; but no mere arrangers or compi 
would be competent to do so.' 

" While employed on the wild legend of Odysseus 
met with a ballad, recording the quarrel of Achilles 
Agamemnon. His noble mind seized the hint that tl 
presented itself, and the Achilleis^^ grew under his h 
Unity of design, however, caused him to publish the p 
under the same pseudonyme as his former work ; and 
disjointed lays of the ancient bards were joined togei 



3* ** The first book, together with the eighth, and the books 
the eleventh to the twenty-second inclusive, seems to form the 
mary organization of the poem, then properly an AchiUels.** — G 
vol. ii. p. 235. 
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like those relating to the Cid, into a chronicle history, 
named the Iliad. Melesigenes knew that the poem was 
destined to be a lasting one, and so it has proved; but, 
first, the poems were destined to undergo many vicissitudes 
and corruptions, by the people who took to singing them 
in the streets, assemblies, and agoras. However, Solon 
first, and then Pesistratus, and afterwards Aristoteles and 
others, revised the poems, and restored the works of Mele- 
sigenes Homeros to their original integrity in a great 
measure."*^ 

Having thus given some general notion of the strange 
theories which have developed themselves respecting this 
most interesting subject, I must still express my conviction 
as to the unity of the authorship of the Homeric poems. 
To deny that many corruptions and interpolations disfigure 
them, and ,that the intrusive hand of the poetasters may 
here and there have inflicted a wound more serious than the 
negligence of the copyist, would be an absurd and captious 
assumption; but it is to a higher criticism that we must 
appeal, if we would either understand or enjoy these poems. 
hi maintaining the authenticity and personality of their 
one author, be he Homer or Melesigenes, quoctmque nomine 
wcari eum jus fasque sit, I feel conscious that, while the 
▼hole weight of historical evidence is against the hypothe- 
sis which would assign these great works to a plurality 
of authors, the most powerful internal evidence, and that 
which springs from the deepest and most immediate im- 
pulse of the soul, also speaks eloquently to the contrary. 

The minutiaB of verbal criticism I am far from seeking to 
despise. Indeed, considering the character of some of my 

^ K. R. H. Mackenzie, Notes and Queries, p. 222, sqq. 
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own books, such an attempt would be gross inconsistem 
But, while I appreciate its importance in a philologi 
view, I am inclined to set little store on its sesthetic vali 
especially in poetry. Three parts of the emendations ma 
upon poets are mere alterations, some of which, had th 
been suggested to the author by his MsBcenas or AMcani 
he would probably have adopted. Moreover, those w 
are most exact in laying down rules of verbal criticism a 
interpretation, aue often least competent to carry c 
their own precepts. G-rammarians are not poets by p 
fession, but may be so ;per occidenB. I do not at tl 
moment remember two emendations on Homer, calculat 
to substantially improve the poetry of a passage, althougl 
mass of remarks, from Herodotus down to Loewe, hi 
given us the history of a thousand minute points, withe 
which our Greek knowledge would be gloomy and jejune. 
But it is not on words only that grammarians, mi 
grammarians, will exercise their elaborate and often ti 
some ingenuity. Binding down an heroic or dramatic p< 
to the block upon which they have previously dissected ] 
words and sentences, they proceed to use the axe and t 
pruning knife by wholesale ; and inconsistent in everythi 
but their wish to make out a case of imlawful afBliatii 
they cut out book affcer book, passage after passage, 1 
the author is reduced to a collection of fragments, or \ 
those, who fancied they possessed the works of some gn 
man, find that they have been put off with a vile count 
feit got up at second-hand. If we compare the theories 
Knight, Wolf, Lachmann, and others, we shall feel bet 
satisfied of the utter uncertainty of criticism than of 1 
apocryphal position of Homer. One rejects what anotl 
considers the turning-point of his theory. One cuts 
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fenpposed knot by expunging what another would explain 
Ij omitting something else. 

Jlar is this morbid species of sagacity by any means to 
be looked upon as a literary noyelty. Justus Lipsius, a 
idiolar of no ordinary skill, seems to revel in the imaginary 
diflcoYery, that the tragedies attributed to Seneca are by 
fomr different authors.^ Now, I will venture to assert, that 
diese tragedies are so imiform, not only in their borrowed 
pbaseology — a phraseology with which writers like Boethius 
and Saxo Ghnunmaticus were more charmed than ourselves 
—in their fireedom from real poetry, and last, but not least, 
m SQ ultra-refined and consistent abandonment of good 
tnte, l^t few writers of the present day would question 
tlie capabilities of the same gentleman, be he Seneca or not, 
to produce not only these, but a great many more equally 
bad. With equal sagacity, Pather Harduin astonished the 
worid with the startling announcement that the w£neid of 
Virgil, and the Satires of Horace, were literary deceptions. 
Now, without wishing to say one word of disrespect against 
tiie industry and learning — ^nay, the refined acuteness — 
which scholars, like Wolf, have bestowed upon this subject, 
I must express my fears, that many of our modem Homeric 
tiiecries will become matter for the surprise and entertain- 
ment, rather than the instruction, of posterity. IN'or can I 
help thinking, that the literary history of more recent times 
win account for many points of difficulty in the transmis- 
Bon of the Uiad and Odyssey to a period so remote from 
that of their first creation. 

I have already expressed my belief that the labours of 



* See his Bpistle to Raphelingius, in Schroedcr's edition, 4to., 
B^ihis, 1728. 
VOL. I. D 
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Pesistratus were of a purely editorial character ; and tl 
seems no more reason why corrupt and imperfect editi 
of Homer may not have been abroad in his day, than i 
the poems of Valerius Maccus and Tibullus should I 
given so much trouble to Poggio, Scaliger, and others. ] 
after all, the main fault in all the Homeric theories is, i 
they demand too great a sacrifice of those feelings to wl 
poetry most powerfully appeals, and which are its most 
ting judges. The ingenuity which has sought to rob u 
the name and existence of Homer, does too much violc 
to that inward emotion, which makes our whole souL yc 
with love and admiration for the blind bard of Chios, 
believe the author of the Hiad a mere compiler, is to 
grade the powers of human invention ; to elevate analyl 
judgment at the expense of the most ennobling impu 
of the soul ; and to forget the ocean in the contempla' 
of a polypus. There is a catholicity, so to speak, in 
very name of Homer. Our faith in the author of the 1 
may be a mistaken one, but as yet nobody has taught i 
better. 

"WTiile, however, I look upon the belief in Homer as 
that has nature herself for its mainspring; while I 
join with old Ennius in believing in Homer as the gl 
who, like some patron saint, hovers round the bed of 
poet, and even bestows rare gifts from that wealth of : 
gination which a host of imitators could not exhaust, — 
I am far from wishing to deny that the author of t 
great poems found a rich fund of tradition, a well-sto< 
mythical storehouse, from whence he might derive 1 
subject and embellishment. But it is one thing to 
existing romances in the embellishment of a poem, ano 
to patch up the poem itself from such materials. "V 
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consistency of style and execution can be hoped for from 
nich an attempt? or, rather, what bad taste and tedium 
win not be the infallible result ? 

A blending of popular legends, and a free use of the 
songs of other bards, are features perfectly consistent with 
poetical originality. In fact, the most original writer is 
atiU drawing upon outward impressions — nay, even his own 
thoughts are a kind of secondary agents which support and 
feed the impulses of imagination. But unless there be 
some grand pervading principle — some invisible, yet most 
distinctly stamped archetypus of the great whole, a poem 
Kke the Iliad can never come to the birth. Traditions 
the most picturesque, episodes the most pathetic, local 
associations teeming with the thoughts of gods and great 
men, may crowd in one mighty vision, or reveal themselves 
in more substantial forms to the mind of the poet ; but, 
except the power to create a grand whole, to which these 
shall be but as details and embellishments, be present, we 
shall have nought but a scrap-book, a parterre filled with 
flowers and weeds strangling each other in their wild re- 
dundancy ; we shall have a cento of rags and tatters, which 
wiU require little acuteness to detect. 

Sensible as I am of the difficulty of disproving a negative, 
and aware as I must be of the weighty grounds there are 
for opposing my belief, it still seems to me that the 
Homeric question is one that is reserved for a higher 
criticism than it has often obtained. We are not by na- 
ture intended to know all things ; still less, to compass the 
powers by which the greatest blessings of life have been 
placed at our disposal. "Were faith no virtue, then we might 
indeed wonder why Grod willed our ignorance on any mat- 
ter. But we are too well taught the contrary lesson ; and 
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it seems as though our faith should be especially tri 
touching the men. and the events which have wrought nu 
influence upon the condition of humanitj. And there 
a kind of sacredness attached to the memory of the gK 
and the good, which seems to bid us repulse the scepticii 
which would allegorize their existence into a pleasing aj 
logue, and measure the giants of intellect by an homa 
pathic dynaineter. 

Long and habitual reading of Homer appears to familii 
ize our thoughts even to ^his incongruities ; or rather, 
we read in a right spirit and with a heartfelt appreciatic 
we are too much dazzled, too deeply wrapped in admiratii 
of the whole, to dwell upon the minute spots which me 
analysis can discover. In reading an heroic poem we mn 
transform ourselves into heroes of the time being, we - 
imagination must fight over the same battles, wo(J the sai 
loves, bum with the same sense of injury, as an Achill 
or a Hector. And if we can but attain this degree 
enthusiasm (and less enthusiasm will scarcely sufiBlce for H 
reading of Homer), we shall feel that the poems of Hom 
are not only the work of one writer, but of the greate 
writer that ever touched the hearts of men by the powi 
of song. 

And it was this supposed unity of authorship which g» 
these poems their powerful influence over the minds 
the men of old. Heeren, who is evidently little dispo» 
in favour of modem theories, finely observes : — 

" It was Homer who formed the character of the Grei 
nation. "No poet has ever, as a poet, exercised a simil 
influence over his countrymen. Prophets, lawgivers, ai 
sages have formed the character of other nations ; it w 
reserved to a poet to form that of the Greeks. This ia 
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feature in their character which was not wholly erased 
e?en in the period of their degeneracy. When lawgivers 
and sages appeared in Greece, the work of the poet had 
already been accomplished; and they paid homage to his 
superior genius. He held up before his nation the mirror, 
in which they were to behold the world of gods and heroes 
DO less than of feeble mortals, and to behold them reflected 
with purity and truth. His poems are founded on the first 
feeling of human nature ; on the love of children, wife, and 
eoontry ; on that passion which outweighs all others, the 
love of glory. His songs were poured forth from a breast 
which sympathized -with all the feelings of man ; and there- 
fore they enter, and will continue to enter, every breast 
which cherishes the same sympathies. If it is granted to 
his immortal spirit, from another heaven than any of which 
he dreamed on earth, to look down on his race, to see the 
nations frx)m the fields of Asia to the forests of Hercynia, 
performing pilgrimages to the fountain which his magic 
wand caused to flow ; if it is permitted to him to view the 
fast assemblage of grand, of elevated, of glorious produc- 
tions, which have been called into being by means of his 
songs ; wherever his immortal spirit may reside, this alone 
wonld suffice to complete his happiness." ^ 

Can we contemplate that ancient monument, on which 
the ^Apotheosis of Homer ^" is depictured, and not feel 
how much of pleasing association, how much that appeals 
Bttost forcibly and most distinctly to our minds, is lost by 
the admittance of any theory but our old tradition P The 



•* Ancient Ghreece, p. 101. 

* The best description of this monument will be found in Vaux's 
"Antiquities of the British Museum/' p. 198, sq. The monument 
itidf (Towneley Sculptures, No. 123) is well known. 
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more we read, and the more we think — ^think as becon 
the readers of Homer, — the more rooted becomes the a 
viction that the Father of Poetry gave us this rich inha 
ance, whole and entire. Whatever were the means of 
preservation, let ns rather be thankful for the treasi 
of taste and eloquence thus laid open to our use, than m 
to make it a mere centre around which to drive a sei 
of theories, whose wildness is only equalled by their ino 
sistency with each other. 

As the hymns, and some other poems usually ascril 
to Homer, are not included in Pope's translation, I i 
content myself with a brief account of the Battle of * 
iVogs and Mice, from the pen of a writer who has d< 
it full justice^ : — 

"This poem," says Coleridge, "is a short mock-hei 
of ancient date. The text varies in different editions, i 
is obviously disturbed and corrupt to a great degree ; ii 
commonly said to have been a juvemle essay of Hom< 
genius; others have attributed it to the same Pigr< 
mentioned above, and whose reputation for humour set 
to have invited the appropriation of any piece of and 
wit, the author of which was uncertain ; so little did 
Greeks, before the age of the Ptolemies, know or care ah 
that department of criticism employed in determining 
genuineness of ancient writings. As to this little p< 
being a youthful prolusion of Homer, it seems suffici 
to say that from the beginning to the end it is a plain 
palpable parody, not only of the general spirit, but of 
numerous passages of the Iliad itself ; and even, if no s 
intention to parody were discernible in it, the objeci 



* Coleridge, Classic Poets, p. 276. 
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would fitin remain, that to suppose a work of mere bur- 
ks^e to be the primary effort of poetry in a simple age, 
seems to reverse that order in the development of national 
taste, which the history of every other people in Europe, 
and of many in Asia, has almost ascertained to be a law 
of the human mind ; it is in a state of society much more 
refined and permanent than that described in the Iliad, that 
any popularity would attend such a ridicule of war and the 
gods as is contained in this poem ; and the fact of there 
Laving existed three other poems of the same kind attri- 
bnted, for aught we can see, with as much reason to 
Homer, is a strong inducement to believe that none of 
them were of the Homeric age. Knight infers from the 
usage of the word dikros, "writing tablet," instead of 
^t^pa^ " skin," which, according to Herod. 5, 58, was the 
materiai employed by the Asiatic Greeks for that purpose, 
that this poem was another offspring of Attic ingenuity ; 
and generally that the familiar mention of the cock (v. 191) 
is a strong argument against so ancient a date for its com- 
position." 

Having thus given a brief account of the poems com- 
prised in Pope's design, I will now proceed to make a few 
remarks on his translation, and on my own purpose in the 
present edition. 

Pope was not a Grecian. His whole education had been 
irregular, and his earliest acquaintance with the poet was 
through the version of Ogilby. It is not too much to say 
that his whole work bears the impress of a disposition to be 
satisfied with the general sense, rather than of diving deeply 
into the minute and delicate features of language. Hence 
his whole work is to be looked upon rather as an elegant 
paraphrase, than a translation. There are, to be sure, cer- 
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tain conventional anecdotes, whicli prove that Pope c 
suited various friends, whose classical attainments '^ 
sounder than his own, during the undertaking; but ii 
probable that these examinations were the result rathei 
the contradictory versions already existing, than of a dei 
to make a perfect transcript of the original. And in th 
days, what is called literal translation, was less cultiva 
than at present. If something like the general sense oo 
be decorated with the easy graceftdness of a practised po 
if the charms of metrical cadence and a pleasing fluei 
could be made consistent with a fair interpretation of ' 
poet's meaning, his words were less jealously sought i 
and those who could read so good a poem as Pope's II 
had fair reason to be satisjfied. 

It would be absurd, therefore, to test Pope's transla^ 
by our own advancing knowledge pf the original text. 1 
must be content to look at it as a most delightfiil work 
itself, — a work which is as much a part of English lite 
ture as Homer himself is of Greek. "We must not be t< 
from our kindly associations with the old Hiad, that or 
was our most cherished companion, or our most looked-i 
prize, merely because Buttmann, Loewe, and Liddell hf 
made us so much more accurate as to dfKJyiKvjreXkoy bei 
an adjective, and not a substantive. Par be it from 
to defend the faults of Pope, especially when we think 
Chapman's fine, bold, rough old English ; — ^far be it from 
to hold up his translation as what a translation of Hon 
miffht be. But we can still dismiss Pope's Hiad to t 
hands of our readers, with the consciousness that they mx, 
have read a very great number of books before they ha 
read its fellow. 

As to the Notes accoinpanying the present volume, th 
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are drawn up wittout pretension, and mainly with the view 
of helping the general reader. Having some little time 
since translated all the works of Homer for another pub- 
lisher, I might have brought a large amount of accumulated 
matter, sometimes of a critical character, to bear upon the 
text. But Pope's version was no field for such a display; 
and my purpose was to touch briefly on antiquarian or my- 
tibological allusions, to notice occasionally some departures 
from the original, and to give a few parallel passages from 
our English Homer, Milton. In the latter task I cannot 
pretend to novelty, but I trust that my other annotations, 
while utterly disclaiming high scholastic views, will be 
fomid to convey as much as is wanted ; at least, as far as 
the necessary limits of these volumes could be expected to 
admit. To write a commentary on Homer is not my pre- 
sent aim; but if I have made Pope's translation a little 
more entertaining and instructive to a mass of miscellane- 
ons readers, I shall consider my wish satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

THEODOEE ALOIS BUCKLEY. 

Ohrist Chwrch, 
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POPE'S PEEFACE 

TO 

THE ILIAD or HOMEE. 



TTOMEBr is uniyersallj allowed to have had the greatest 
inventum of any writer whatever. The praise of judg- 
ment Virgil has justly contested with him, and others may 
liaye their pretensions as to particular excellencies j but 
Ms invention remains yet unrivalled. Nor is it a wonder 
if hrSS-ever been acknowledged the greatest of poets, 
who most excelled in that which is the very foundation 
^^goetry. It is the invention that in different degrees dis- 
tinguishes all great geniuses : the utmost stretch of human 
study, learning, and industry, which masters everything be- 
sides, can never attain to this. It furnishes art with aU her 
materials, and without it judgment itself can at best but 
" steal wisely :" for art is only like a prudent steward that 
lives on managing the riches of nature. Whatever praises 
may be given to works of judgment, there is not even a sin- 
gle beauty in them to which the invention must not contri- 
bute : as in the most regular gardens, art can only reduce 
beauties of nature to more regularity, and such a figure, 
which the common eye may better take in, and is, there- 
fbre^ more entertained with. And, perhaps, the reason 
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why common critics are inclined to prefer a jadici< 
and methodical genius to a great and fruitful one, 
because they find it easier for themselves to pursue tl 
observations through a uniform and bounded walk of \ 
than to comprehend the vast and various extent of natup 

Our author's work is a wild paradise^ where, if we cam 
see all the beauties so distinctly as in an ordered gard 
it is only because the number of them is infinitely greal 
It is like a copious nursery, which contains the seeds c 
first productions of every kind, out of which those m 
followed him have but selected some particular plants, ei 
according to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. If so 
things are too luxuriaat, it is owing to the richness of \ 
soil ; and if others are not arrived to perfection or maturi 
it is only because they are overrun and oppressed by thi 
of a stronger nature. 

It is to the strength of this amazing invention we i 
to attribute that unequalled fire and rapture which is 
forcible in Homer, that no man of a true poetical spi 
is master of himself while he reads him. What he wrii 
is of the most animated nature imaginable; every tbi 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in action. If a couja 
be called, or a battle fought, you are not coldly informed 
what was said or done as from a third person ; the reac 
is hurried out of himself by the force of the poet's imagi 
ation, and turns in one place to a hearer, in another tc 
spectator. The course of his verses resembles that of t 
army he describes, 

OW &p* iffav, Mffel re vvpl x^^^ vacra vi^oiro. 

" They pour along like a fire that sweeps the whole eai 
before it.'* It is, however, remarkable, that his faw 
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which is everywhere vigorous, is not discovered immediately 
at the beginning of his poem in its fullest splendour: it 
grows in the progress both upon himself and others, and 
becomes on fire, like a chariot-wheel, by its own rapidity. 
Exact disposition, just thought, correct elocution, polished 
nmnbers, may bave been found in a thousand; but this 
p oetic fire^ .thiB "vivida vis animi," in a very few. Even 
in works where all those are imperfect or neglected, this 
can overpower criticism, and make us admire even while we 
diaapprove. Nay, where this appears, though attended 
wiiih absurdities, it brightens all the rubbish about it, till 
we see nothing but its own splendour. This fire is dis- 
cerned in Virgil, but discerned as through a glass, reflected 
from Homer, more shining than fierce, but everywhere 
equal and constant: in Lucan and Statins it bursts out 
in sodden, short, and interrupted flashes : in Milton it 
glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ardour by 
ffiforce of art: in Shakspeare it strikes before we are 
awBre, like an accidental fire from heaven : but in Homer, 
and in hiTn only, it bums everywhere clearly, and every- 
where irresistibly. 

I shall here endeavour to show how this vast invention 
exerts itself in a manner superior to that of any poet 
tlffough all the main constituent parts of his work : as it 
is the great and peculiar characteristic which distinguishes 
lum firom all other authors. 

This strong and ruling faculty was like a powerful star, 
rtidi, in the violence of its course, drew aU things within 
its ?ortex. It seemed not enough to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compass of nature, to 
B&pply his maxims and reflections ; all the inward passions 
vid affections of mankind, to furnish his characters ; and all 
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the outward forms and images of things for his desc 
tions : but wanting yet an ampler sphere to expatiate 
he opened a new and boundless walk for his imaginai 
and created a world for himself in the invention of £i 
That which Aristotle calls " the soul of poetry," was 
breathed into it by Homer. I shall begin with conside 
him in his part, as it is naturally the first ; and I spea 
it both as it means the design of a poem, and as it is t( 
for fiction. 

Fable may be divided into the probable, the aUegoi 
and the marvellous. The probable fable is the reciti 
such actions as, though they did not happen, yet m: 
in the common course of nature ; or of such as, tin 
they did, became fables by the additional episodes 
manner of telling them. Of this sort is the main f 
of an epic poem, "The return of Ulysses, the settle 
of the Trojans in Italy," or the like. That of the Hi 
the " anger of Achilles," the most short and single sul 
that ever was chosen by any poet. Tet this he has 
plied with a vaster variety of incidents and events, 
crowded with a greater number of councils, spee 
battles, and episodes of all kinds, than are to be f 
even in those poems whose schemes are of the ut 
latitude and irregularity. The action is hurried on 
the most vehement spirit, and its whole duration em* 
not so much as fifty days. Virgil, for want of so wa 
genius, aided himself by taking in a more extensive sul 
as well as a greater length of time, and contracting 
design of both Homer's poems into one, which is yel 
a fourth part as large as his. The other epic poets 
used the same practice, but generally carried it so iar 
su£erinduce a multiplicity of fables, destroy_the.luni 
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action , and lose their readers in an unreasonable length of 
time. Nor is it only in the main design that they have 
been unable to add to his invention, but they have followed 
Imn in every episode and pii^ of story. If he has given 
a regular catalogue of an army, they all draw up their 
forces in the same order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the same for Anchises ; and Statins 
(rather than omit them) destroys the unity of his actions 
for those of Archemorus. If Ulysses visit the shades, the 
iBneas of Virgil and Scipio of Silius are sent after him. 
If he be detained from his return by the allurements of 
Calypso, so is Mnesua by Dido, and Einaldo by Armida. 
If Achilles be absent from the army on the score of a 
quarrel through half the poem, Einaldo must absent himself 
just as long on the like account. If he gives his hero a 
suit of celestial armour, Virgil and Tasso make the same 
present to theirs. Virgil has not only observed this close 
imitation of Homer, but, where he had not led the way, 
supplied the want from other Greek authors. Thus the 
sfcoiy of Sinon, and the taking of Troy, was copied (says 
Hacrobius) almost word for word from Pisander, as the 
loves of Dido and -ZEneas are taken from those of Medea 
and Jason in Apollonius ; and several others in the same 
maimer. 

To proceed to the allegorical fable. — If we reflect upon 
those innumerable knowledges, those secrets of nature and 
physical philosophy, which Homer is generally supposed to 
have wrapped up in his allegories, what a new and ample 
scene of wonder may this consideration afford us ! How 
fertile will that imagination appear, which was able to 
clothe all the properties of elements, the qualifications 
of the mind, the virtues and vices, in forms and persons ; 
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and to introduce them into actions agreeable to the nal 
of the things they shadowed ! This is a field in whick 
succeeding poets could dispute with Homer ; and whate 
commendations have been allowed them on this head, 
by no means for their invention in haying enlarged 
circle, but for their judgment in having contracted it. ] 
when the mode of learning changed in the following a( 
and science was delivered in a plainer manner, it tl 
became as reasonable in the more modem poets to la; 
aside, as it was in Homer to make use of it. And perh 
it was no unhappy circumstance for Yirgil, that there i 
not in his time that demand upon him of so great an 
vention as might be capable of fiimishing all those a) 
gorical parts of a poem. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is s upem atm 
and especially the machines of the gods. If Homer f 
not the first who introduced the deities (as Herodotus in 
gines) into the religion of Greece, he seems the first w 
brought them into a system of machinery for poetry, m 
such a one as makes its greatest importance and dignii 
for we find those authors who have been offended at t 
literal notion of the gods, constantly laying their accusati 
against Homer as the chief support of it. But whatef 
cause there might be to blame his machines in a philosop 
ical or religious view, they are so perfect in the poetic, tB 
mankind have been ever since contented to foUow then 
none have been able to enlarge the sphere of poetry beyoa 
the limits he has set: every attempt of this nature h 
proved unsuccessful; and after all the various 'changes 
times and religions, his gods continue to this day the go< 
of poetry. 

We come now to the characters of his persons ; and hei 
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»e shall find no author has ever drawn so many, with ao 
risible and Hurprisiiig a rariety, or given us euch lively and 
■fecting impressions of them. Every one has something 
80 Bingularly his own, that no painter could have diatin- 
goished them more by their fenturee, than the poet has by 
Iheir manners. Nothing can be more exact than the dis- 
tinctions he has observed in the different degrees of virtues 
uid vices. The single quality of courage ia wonderfully 
diversified in the several characters of the Iliad. That of 
AchUles is furious and intractable ; that of Diomede for- 
ward, yet listening to advice, and subject to command ; that 
ofAjax is heavy and self-confiding ; of Hector, active and 
*igiknt : the courage of Agamemnon is inspirited by love 
of empire and ambition; that of Menclaus mised with soft- 
nee* and tenderness for his people ; we find in Idomeneus 
» plain direct soldier; in Sarpedon a gallant and generous 
one. Nor is this judicious and astonishing diversity to he 
iband only in the principal quality which constitutes the 
niiin of each character, but even in the under parts of it,, 
to which he takes care to give a tincture of that principal 
ooe. For eitample i the main characters of Ulysses and 
Seetor consist in wisdom ; and they are distinct in this, 
Ihat the wisdom of one is artificial and various, of the other 
natural, open and regular. But they have, besides, charac- 
ters of courage ; and thia quality also takes a different turn 
in each from the difierence of hia prudence ; for one in the 
BM depends stiD upon caution, the other upon experience. 
It woidd be endless to produce instances of these kinds. 
The characters of Virgil are far from striking us in thia 
t^icii manner; they lie, in a great degree, hidden and undis- 
tioguiahed ; and, whore they are marked most evidently, 
•Sect iia not in proportion to those of Homer. His cha- 
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racters of vnlour are much alite ; even that of Turnua aet 
no way peculiar, lut, as it is, io a superior degree ; and 
see nothing that differences the courage of Mnestheus fi 
that of Sergestns, Cloanthua, or the rest. In like man 
it may be remarked of Statius'a heroes, that an air of 
petuoeityruns through them all; the same horrid and sair 
courage appears in hia Capaneua, Tydeua, Hippomedon, 
They have a parity of character, wkieb makes them aeem I 
thers of one family. I believe when the reader la led into 1 
track of reflection, if he will pursue it through the epic ; 
tragic writers, he will he convinced how infinitely super 
in this point, the invention of Homer wsa to that of 
others. 

The speeches are to be considered as they flow from 
characters ; being perfect or defective as they agree or 
agree with the manners of those who utter them. As tl 
is more variety of characters in the Hiad, so ther^if 
speeches, than in any other poem. " Everything in it 
manners" (as Aristotle espresaes it); that is, everytlun 
acted or spoken. It is hardly credible, in a work of H 
length, how small a number of lines are employed in na 
tion. In Virgil the dramatic part is less in proportioi 
the narrative ; and the speeches often consist of general 
flectiona or thoughts, which might be equally just ia 
person's mouth upon the same occasion. As many of 
persons have no apparent chai-actera, so many of hia apeet 
escape being applied and judged by the rule of propri 
We oftenerthink of the authorhimself when we read Vii 
than when we are engaged in Homer ; all which are 
effects of a colder invention, that interests us lesa in 
action described : Homer makes us hearers, and Vi 
leaves ua readers. 
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I^ in the next place, we take a view of the BentimeDts, 
fte same presiding faculty is eminent in the Bublimity and 
ipirit of bis thoughts. Loaginus has given hia opinion, that 
it was in this part Homer principally eiceUed. What were 
alone sufficient to prove the grandeur and excellence of his 
sentiments in general, is, that they have so remarkable a 
pirity with those of the Scripture. Duport, in his Gnomo- 
login Homerica, has collected innumerable instancea of this 
sort. And it is with justice an excellent modem writer 
iDows, that if Virgil has not so many thoughts that are low 
md vulgar, he has not so many that are sublime and noble ; 
aod that the Boiaan author seldom rises into very ast-oniah- 
ing sentiments where be is not fired by the Hiad. 

If we obserre his descrip tions, images, and aimilea, we 
shall find the invention still predominant. To what else can 
we ascribe that vast comprehension of images of every sort, 
where we see each circumstance of art, and individual of 
nature, summoned together by the extent and fecundity of 
hu imagination -, to which all things, in their various views, 
prraented themselves in an instant, and had their impres- 
rions taken off to perfection at a beat ? Nay, he not only 
gives us the full prospects of things, but several unexpected 
]>ecnliaritiea and side vicwa, unobserved by any painter but 
Homer. Nothing is so surprising as the deacriptiona of his 
battles ; which take up no less than half the Iliad, and are 
tupplied with so vast a variety of incidents, that no one 
bears a likeness to another ; such different kinds of deaths, 
that no two heroes are woimded in the same manner ; and 
Bttch a profusion of noble ideas, that every battle risea above 
the last in greatness, horror, and confusion. It ia certain 
tWe is not near that number of images and descriptions in 
toy epic poet ; though every one has aasiated himself with 
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a great quantity out of Mm r and it is evident of Vii 
especially, that he has scarce sjiy compariaons which i 
not drawn from his master. 

If we descend from hence to the eipresBion, we aee ' 
bright imagination of Homer shining out in the m 
enlivened forms of it. We acJcnowIedge him the (at 
of poetical diction ; the first who taught that " langui 
of the gods " to men. His expression ia like the eolc 
ing of some great masters, which discovers itself to he ] 
on holdly, and executed with rapidity. It ia, indeed, 
strongest and most glowing imaginahle, and touched n 
the greatest spirit. Aristotle had reason to aay, he ' 
the only poet who had foimd out "living words:" there 
in him more daring figures and metaphors than in Miy g 
author whatever. An arrow is "impatient" to he on 
wing, a weapon "thirsts" to drink the blood of an ene 
and the like; yet Lis expression is never too big for 
sense, but justly great in proportion to it. It is the ae 
ment that swells and fills out the diction, which rises ^ 
it, and forms itself about it ; for in the same degree 1 
a thought ia warmer, an espression wilt fee brighter; 
that is more strong, this will become more perspicut 
like glass in the furnace, which grows to a greater ma 
tude, and refines to a greater clearness, only as the bn 
within ia more powerful, and the heat more intense. 

To throw his language more out of prose. Homer se 
to have afiected the compound epithets. This was a 
of composition peculiarly proper to poetry; not onl, 
it heiglit«ned the diction, but as it assisted and i 
the numbers with greater sound and pomp, and like 
conduced in some measure to thicken the images. 
this last cooaideratioii I cannot hut attribute these 
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to the fimitfulnesB of his invention ; since (as he haa man- 
aged them) they are a sort of aupemumerary pictureB of 
the persons or things to which they are joined. We eec 
the motion of Hector's plumes in the epithet KopuSaiaXos;, 
the landscape of Mount NerituB in that of Elma-iijivXKos, 
and BO of others ; which particular images could not have 
beMi insisted upon ao long as to crpresa them in a deaerip- 
ticm (though but of a single lino) without diverting the 
reader too much from the principal action or figure. As I 
I metaphor is a short simOe, one of these epithets is a 
short description. 

Lastly, if we consider his versification, we shall be aensi- 
ble what a share of praise is due to his invention in that 
also. He waa not satisfied with his language as he found it 
settled in any one part of Greece, but searched through its 
different dialects with this particular view, to beautify and 
perfect hia numbers : he considered these as they had a 
greater mixture of vowels or consonants, and accordingly 
employed them as the verse required either a greater 
RQOotlmess or strength. I What he most affected was the 
Itmc, -which has a, peculiar sweetness, from its never using 
cqntractioDa, and from its custom of resolving the dipth- 
tliongs ijito two syllables, so as to make the words open 
themselves with a more spreading and sonorous fluency. 
With this he mingled the Attic contractions, tho broader 
Doric, and the feebler iEoIic, which often rejects its aspi- 
rate, or takes off its accent ; and completed this variety by 
altering some letters with the Ucenee of poetry. Thus his 
measures, instead of being fetters to hia sense, were dways 
in readiness to run along with the warmth of Ma rapture, 
ind even to give a further representation of hia notions, in 
tile correspondence of their sounds to what they signified. 
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(Out of all these lie has derived that harmony which mat 
UH confeBS he had not only the richest head, hut the &( 
ear in the world. This ia ao great a truth, that whoe\ 
will but couflulfc the tune of his verses, even without n 
derstandiug them {with the game sort of diligence aa ' 
daily see practised in the caie of Italian operas), will & 
more sweetness, variety, and majesty of sound, than in a 
other language of poetry. The beauty of his numbers 
aDowed hy the critics to be copied but faintly by Vir| 
himself, though they are so just as to ascrihe it to the natu 
of tlie Latin tongue : indeed the Greek has some advantag 
both from the natural sound of its words, and the turn a 
cadence of its verse, which agree with the genius of no ott 
language. Virgil was very seusible of this, and uaed t 
utmost diligence in working up a more iutractable langua 
to whatsoever graces it was capable of, and, in partiouL 
never faUed to bring the sound of his iiue to a beautil 
agreement with its sense. If the Grecian poet has b 
been so frequently celebrated on this account aa the Romi 
the only reason is, that fewer critics havo understood o 
language than the other. Dionysius of Halicamaesua h 
pointed out many of our author's beauties in this kind, 
his treatise of the Composition of Words. It suffiees 
present to observe of his numbers, that they flow with 
much ease, as to make one imagine Homer had no oth 
care than to transcribe as fast as the Muses dictated, ai 
at the same time, with so much force and inspiriting yigoi 
that they awaken and raise us like the sound of a trumpi 
They roll along as a plentiful river, always in motion, ao 
always full ; while we are borne away by a tide of vert 

\ the most rapid, and yet the most smooth imaginable. 

\ Thus on whatever side we contemplate Homer, wb 



prizicipaJly atriieB ub is hia invention. It is that which, 
forms the character of each part of his work ; and accord- 
ingly we find it to have made his fable more extenaive 
and copioua than any other, hia manners more lively and 
strongly marked, his apeeches more affecting and trans- 
ported, his sentiments more warm and sublime, his images 
md descriptions more full and animated, his expression 
more raised and daring, and his numbers more rapid and 
nrious. I hope, in what has been said of Virgil, with 
regard to any of these heads, I have no way derogated 
Wn hia character. Nothing is more absurd or endless, 
ihaa the common method of comparing eminent writers 
by an opposition of particular passages in them, and form- 
ing a judgment from thence of their merit npon the whole. 
We ought to have a certain knowledge of the principal 
character and distinguisbing excellence of each : it is in 
that we are to consider him, and in proportion to his 
degree in that we are to admire him. No author or- 
man ever escelled all the world in more than one faculty; 
and as Homer has done this in invention, Virgil baa in 
judgment. Not that we are to thick that Homer wanted 
judgment, because Virgil had it in a more eminent degree ; 
or that Virgil wanted invention, because Homer possessed 
a lajrger share of it ; eaoh of these great authors had more 
of both than perhaps any man besides, and are only said to 
have leas in comparison with one another. Homer was the 
greater genius, Virgil the better artist. In one we moat 
admire the man, in the other the work. Homer hurries and 
transports us with a commanding impetuosity ; VirgU leads 
us with an attractive majesty: Homer scatters with a gene- 
rous profusion ; Virgil bestows with a careful magnificence : 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with 
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overflow ; TirgU, like a river in its banka, witk a gentle a: 
constant stream. When we behold their battles, methin 
the two poets resemble the heroee they celebrate. HotDi 
boundleaa and irresistible ae AchiUes, hears all before hi 
and shines more and more as the tumult increaseB ; Virg 
ualmlj daring, like .lEneas, appears undisturbed in the mit 
oi'the action; diaposea all about him, and conquers with tra 
quillity. And when we look upon their machines, Horn 
aeema like his own Jupiter in his terrors, shaking Olympi 
acattering the lightnings, and firing the heavens ; Virg 
like the aame power in his benevolence, counselling with t 
gods, laying plans for empires, and regularly ordering 1 
whole creation. 

But after all, it is with great parts, as with great virtm 
they naturuUy border on some imperfection ; and it is oft 
hard to daatinguiah exHctly where the virtue ends, or t 
fault begins. As prudence may sometimes sink to BUspicic 
so may a great judgment decline to coldness ; and as ms 
nanimity may run up to profiision or extravagance, so ma; 
great invention to redundancy or wildness. If we lo 
upon Homer in this view, we shall perceive the chief obj« 
tions against him to proceed from so noble a cause as t 
eiceas of tliia faculty. 

Among these we may reckon some of hia marvcllo 
fictions, upon which so much criticism has been apei 
as surpassing all the bounds of probabUity. Perhaps 
may be with great and superior souls, as with gigan' 
bodies, which, exerting themselves with unusual strengi 
exceed what ia commonly thought the due proportion 
parts, to become miracles in the whole ; and, like the c 
heroes of tliat make, commit aomething near extravagani 
amidst a series of glorious and inimitable performanci 
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Thus Homer haa his "speaking horses;" and Virgil hia 
"myrtlea diatiUing blood;" where the latter has not so 
much as eontriTed the easy interventioa of a deity to save 
Ae probability. 

It is owing to tlie same yaat iuTentiou, that his similes 
have been thought too exuberant and full of circumatanceB. 
The force of this fat^ulty ia seen in nothing more, than in 
its inability to confine itself to that single circumstance 
upon whieb the comparison ia groiuided: it runs out into 
embellishments of additional images, which however are so 
managed as not to overpower the main one. His similes i 
Bf3 like pictures, where the principal figure has not onlyi 
its proportion given agreeable to the original, but ia also , 
set off with occasional ornaments and proapects. The same | 
will account tor his manner of heaping a number of com- ' 
^tiaons together in one breath, when his fancy suggested 
to him at once ao mauy various and correspondent imagea. 
The reader will easily extend this obaervation to more 
objoctiona of the same kind. 

If there are othera which seem rather to charge him 
with a defect or narrowness of genius, than an excess of 
it, those seeming defects will be found upon examination 
to proceed wholly from the nature of the times be lived 
in. Such are his grosser representations of the gods; 
and the vicious and imperfect manners of hia heroes; but 
I must here speak a word of the latter, aa it ia a point 
generally carried into extremes, both by the censiu'era md 
defenders of Homer. It must be a strange partiaUty to 
antiquity, to think with Madame Dacier,^' "that those 
timea and manners are ao much the more esceUent, aa they 
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are more contrary to ours." 'Who can be bo prejudiced ; 
their faTour as to magnify the felicity of those ages, wh( 
a spirit of rercnge and cruelty, joined with the practice ■ 
rapine and robhery, reigned through the world : when i 
mercy was shown but for the sake of lucre; when t] 
greatest princes were put to the sword, and their wivi 
and daughters made slaves and concubines ? On the oth 
side, I would not be so delicate as those modem critic 
who are shocked at the servile offices and mean emplcK 
menta in which we sometimes see the heroes of Homi 
engaged. There ia a pleasure in taking a view of thi 
simplicity, in opposition to the luxury of succeeding agei 
in beholding monarchs without their guards ; princes teni 
ing their iiocks, and princesses drawing water from tl 
springs. When we read Homer, we ought to reflect thi 
we are reading the most ancient author in the heathe 
world ; and those who consider him in this light, wi 
double their pleasure in the perusal of him. Let the: 
think they are growing acquainted with nations and peop 
that are now no more ; that they are stepping almost thn 
thousand years back into the remotest antiquity, and ei 
teriiaining themselves with a clear and surprising vision i 
things nowhere else to be found, the only true mirror i 
that ancient world. By this means alone their great* 
obstacles will vanish; and what usually creates their dislii 
will become a satisfaction. 

This consideration may further serve to answer for tl 
' constant use of the same epithets to his gods and heroei 
such as the "far-darting Phojbus," the "blue-eyed Pallas, 
I the " swift-footed Achilles," Ac, vrhieh some have censure 
as impertinent, and tediously repeated. Those of the go* 
depended upon the powers and offices then believed 1 
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belong to them ; and had contracted a weight and veneration 
from the ritea and Boleran devotioiiB in which they were uaed: 
they were « sort of attributea with which it was a matter of 
religion to ealute them on all occasioiiH, and which it was 
an irreverence to omit. As for the epithets of great menj 
MonH. Boileaii is of opinion, that they were in the nature oil 
somames, and repeated as auch ; for the Greeks having no 
luunea derived from their lathers, were obliged to add some 
other dietinction of each person ; either naming hia parents 
eipressly, or his place of birth, profesaioo, or the like: as 
Aleiander the eon of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnassua, 
Bii^enes the Cynit:, &c. Homer, therefore, complying 
witt the custom of hia country, uaed such distinctive 
ftdditioQB as better agreed ivith poetry. And, indeed, we 
We something parallel to these in modem times, auch as 
flu aameB of Harold Harefoot, Edraond Ironside, Edward 
iKmgsbanks, Edward the Black Prince, &c. If yet this be 
&)nght to account better for the propriety than for the 
i^tition, I shall add a further conjecture. Heaiod, divid-^ 
ing the world into its different ages, haa placed a fourth 
age, between the brazen and the iron one, of " heroes 
diitinct from other men ; a divine race who fought at 
Thebes and Troy, are called demi-goda, and live by the 
cire of Jupiter in the islands of the blesaed." ^ Now 
among the divine honours which were paid them, they 
might have this also in common with the gods, not to be 
mentioned without the solemnity of an epithet, and such 
U might be acceptable to them by celebrating their fami- 
liee, actiona or quolitiea. 
What other cavila have been raised against Homer, are 
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Buch as hardly deaerve a reply, but will yet be tnken noti 
of as they occur in the course of the wort. Many ha 
been occasioned by an injudicious endeavour to esalt Virg 
whkhjs much the same, as if one should think to raise _i 
su^ersjriicture by undermining the foundation : one woi 
imagine, by the whole eourae of their parallela, tliat tht 
critics never so much as heard of Homer'a having writt 
first ; a consideration which whoever compares these ti 
poets ought to have always in his eye. Some accuse hi 
for the same things which they overlook or praise in t 
other ; as when they prefer the fable and moral of t 
-Eneis to those of the Iliad, for the same reasons whi 
might set the Odyssey above the .T.neis ; as that the he 
is a wiser man, and the action of the one more benefit 
to his country than that of the other; or else they blai 
him for not doing what he never designed ; as beeau 
Achillea is not as good and perfect a prince aa jEneaa, whi 
the veiy moral of his poem required a contrary eharacte 
it is thus that Hapin judges in his comparison of Hoin 
and Virgil. Others select those particular passages 
Homer which are not so laboured aa some that Virgil in 
out of them : this is the whole management of Scaliger 
his Poetics. Others quarrel with what they take for It 
and mean espreasions, sometimes through a false delica 
and refinement, oftener from an ignorance of the graces 
the original, and then triumph in the awkwardness of th« 
own translations : this is the conduct of Perrault in 1 
Parallels. Lastly, there are others, who, pretending to 
fairer proceeding, distinguish between the personal merit 
Homer, and that of his work ; but when they come to assij 
the causes of the great reputation of the Hiad, they fou] 
it upon the ignorance of hia times, and the prejudice 
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those that followed: and in iiurauance of thia prbeiple, 
they muke those accidents (such as the contention of the 
dtiee, Ac.) to be the caiiaea of his fame, which were in 
reality the consequences of his merit. The same might as 
well be aaid of Virgil, or any great author whose general 
character will infallibly raise many casual additions to their 
reputation. This is the method of Mona, de la Motte ; who 
yet confesses upon the whole that in whatever age Homer 
had lived, he must have been the greatest poet of hia nation, 
snd that he may be said in hia sense to be the master even 
of those who surpassed him. 

In all these objections we see nothing that contradicts 
his title to the honour of the chief invention; and as long 
us this (which ia indeed the charaeteristic of poetry itself} 
Pematna unequalled by his followers, he atill continues 
superior to them. A cooler judgment may commit fewer 
liinlta, and be more approved in the eyes of one sort of 
critics ; but that warmth of fancy vriU carry the loudest 
and most univoraal applausea which holds the heart of a 
reader iinder the atrongest enchantment. Homer not only 
nppcars the inventor of poetry, but excels all the inventors 
of other arts, in this, that he has swallowed up the honour 
of those who succeeded him. What he has done admitted >/ 
no increase, it only left room for contraction or regulation. 
He showed all the stretch of fancy at once ; and if he has | 
failed in some of his flights, it was but beeauBo he attempted! 
wery thing. A work of thia kind seemH like a mighty tree,''^r^ 
which rises from the moat vigorous seed, is improved with j 
industry, flourishes, and produces the finest fruit ; nature 
and art conspire to raise it ; pleasure and profit join to make 
it valuable : uid they who find the justest faults, have only I 
wid that a few branches which run luxuriant through a 
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rrichneBB of nature, might be lopped into form to give it 
more regular appearance. 

Having now spoken of the beauties and defects of 1 
"T^ origin^, it remaina to treat of tbe tranBlationj with 1 

same view to tbe chief characteristic. As far as that ia se 
in the main parts of the poem, such as the fable, mMine 
and eentiments, no translator can prejudice it but by wil 
omisaions or contractions. As it also breaks out in eve 
particular image, description, and simile, whoever lessens 
too much softens those, takes off from this chief charact 
^ It ia the firat grand duty of an interpreter to give his auth 
entire and unmaimed ; and for the rest, the diction e 
versification only are his proper province, since these mt 
be hia own, but the others he ia to take as he finds them. 
It should then be considered whitt methods may affo 
naome equivalent in our language for the graces of these 

I the Greek. It is certain no hteral translation can be jo 
to an excellent original in a superior language : but it 
a great mistake to imagine (as many have done) that 
rash paraphrase can make amends for this general defec 
which is no less in danger to lose the spirit of an aneiei 
by deviating into the modem manners of espreaaion. 
.there be aometimes a darkneas, thereia often a light 
antiquity, which nothing better preserves than a vgrait 
almoat literal. I know no liberties one ought to tak 
but those which are necessary to transfusing the spirit 
the original, and supporting the poetical style of the tran 
lation : and I wOl venture to say, there have not hei 
more men misled in former times by a servile, dull a 
herence to the letter, than have been deluded in on: 
by a chimerical, insolent hope of raising and improvii 
their author. It is not to be doubted, that the fire i 
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the poem is what a translator ahoiild principally regard, 
as it ia most likely to expire in his managing: however, 
it is his Bafeat way to be content with preserving this 
to hia utmost in the whole, without nd a irmj, to be 
more tiian he finds his author is, in anj part ula place. 
It is a great secret in writing, to kn n wh n t b plain, 
and when poetical and figui'ative; and t «i t Homer 
will teach us, if we wiU but foDow m d tly n h s foot- 
rtepa. "Where his diction is bold and lofty, let ub raise 
(inrs as high as we can ; but where his ia phiiu and humble, 
ire ought not to-be deterred from imitating him by the fear 
of incurring the censure of a mere English critic. Nothing 
Uiat belongs to Homer seems to have been more commonly 
mistaken than the just pitch of bis style : some of hia 
translators having swelled into fustian in a proud confi- 
|deDce of the sublime ; others sunk into flatness, in a cold 
ttnd timorous notion of simplicity. Methinka I see these 
different followers of Homer, some sweating and straining 
after him by yiolent leaps and bounds (the certain signs 
of filse mettle), others slowly and servilely creeping in Iiis 
train, while the poet himself is all the time proceeding 
with an unaffected and equal majesty before them. How-J 
erer, of the two extremes one coiild sooner pardon frenzJ 
than frigidity ; no author ia to be envied for such coml 
mendations, as he may gain by that character of style, 
which his friends must agree together to call simplicity, 
and the rest of the world will call dulness. There 
graceful and dignified simplicity, as well as a bold am 
sordid one ; whiyh differ as much from each other 
air of a plain man from that of a sloven : it is one thing tcl 
I be tricked up, and another not to be dressed at aU. Sim-J 
phcity is the mean between ostentation and rusticity. ' 
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Tliia pure and noble simplicity is nowhere in such p 
feetion as in the Scripture and onr author. One may affii 
with all respect to the inspired writings, that the Dit. 
Spirit made use of no other words but wha.t were into 
gible and common to men at that time, and in that part 
the world ; and, as Homer is the author nearest to tho 
his style must of courae bear a greater resemblance to t 
sacred hooks than that of any other writer. This co 
sideration (together with what has been observed of t 
parity of some of hia thoughts) may, methinks, induce 
translator, on the one hand, to give into several of the 
general phrases and manners of eipression, which be 
attained a veneration even in our language from beii 
used in the Old Testament; as, on the other, to avc 
those which have been appropriated to the Divinity, a: 
in a manner consigned to mystery and religion. 

For a further preservation of this air of simplicityj 
pariieuhu" care should be taken to eipresa with all plai 
neea those moral sentences and proverbial apeechea whi 
are so numerous in thia poet. They have something ven 
rable, and as I may say, oracular, in that unadorned gravi 
and ahortnoaa with which tbey are delivered : a graee whii 
would be utterly lost by endeavouring to give them wli 
we call a more ingenious (that is, a more modem) turn 
the paraphrase. 

Perhaps the mixture of aome Oriecisms and old wor 
after the manner of Hilton, if done without too mm 
affectation, might not have an ill effect in a veraion of tl; 
particular work, which moat of any other seems toreqni 
a venerable, antique coat. But certainly the use of model 
terms of war and government, such as "platoon, campaig 
junto," or the like, (into which some of hia translators ha' 
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Wlen) cannot be allowable; those only excepted without 
which it is impossible to treat the subjects in any living 
language. 

There are two peculiarities in Homer's diction, which are i/ 
a sort of marks or moles by which every common eye 
distinguishes him at first sight ; those who are not his 
greatest admirers look upon them as defects, and those 
who are, seemed pleased with them as beauties. I speak 
of his /*nTnpm^nrl P.pif.lipf.ft, and of his repe titions. Many 
of the form er^caBiLQtf be fl^ne literally into English without 
Idestroying the piuity of .our language. I believe such 
sboiild be retained as slide easily of themselves into an 
English compound, without violence to the ear or to the 
received rules of composition, as weU as those which have 
received a sanction from the authority of our best poets, "^ 
and are become familiar through their use of them ; such 
as "the cloud-compeUing Jove," &c. As for the rest, 
whenever any can be as fully and significantly expressed 
in a single word as in a compounded one, the course to be 
taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be so turned, as to preserve their 
ftdl image by one or two words, may have justice done them 
by circumlocution ; as the epithet €ii/oo-i</)uXXoy to a moun- 
tain, would appear little or ridiculous translated literally 
"leaf-shaking," but affords a majestic idea in the periphra- 
sis: "the lofty mountain shakes his waving woods." Others 
that admit of different significations, may receive an advan- 
tage from a judicious variation, according to the occasions 
on which they are introduced. For example, the epithet 
of Apollo, €ia)^6kos, or "far-shooting," is capable of two 
explications ; one literal, in respect of the darts and bow, 
the ensigns of that god ; the other allegorical, with regard 

TOL. I. T* 
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to the rays of the sun : therefore, in such places- wk 
Apollo is represented as a god in person, I would 
the former interpretation; and where the effects of 
sun are described, I would make choice of the lat 
Upon the whole, it will be necessary to avoid that j 
petual repetition of the same epithets which we find 

f Corner, and which, though it might be accommodated 
as been already shown) to the ear of those times, is 
means so to ours : but one may wait for opporti 
ties of placing them, where they derive an additic 
/beauty from the occasions on which they are employ 
and in doing this properly, a translator may at once «l 
his fancy and his judgment. 

As for Homer's repetitions, we may divide them i 
three sorts : ^^of_whole narrations and speeches, of sin 
sentences, and of one verse or hemistich. I hope it is : 
impossible to have such a regard to these, as neither to 1 
so known a mark of the author on the one hand, noi 
offend the reader too much on the other. The repetit 
is not ungraceful in those speeches, where the dignit| 
the speaker renders it a sort of insolence to alter 
words; as in the messages from gods to men, or fi 
higher powers to inferiors in concerns of state, or wh 
the ceremonial of religion seems to require it, in 
solemn forms of prayers, oaths, or the like. In ot 
cases, I believe the best rule is, to be guided by the m 
ness, or distance, at which the repetitions are placed in 
original: when they follow too close, one may vary 
expression ; but it is a question, whether a professed trs 
lator be authorized to omit any ; if they be tedious, 
author is to answer for it. 

It only remains to speak of the versification. Homer 
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has been said) is perpetually applying the sound to the 
jiPfTigp^ nnfl vn-iyi'Tig if nn n^roTy ^ow onivJQ/>f rphis is indeed 

one of the most exquisite beauties of poetry, and attainable 
by very few : I know only of Homer eminent for it in the 
Greek, and Virgil in the Latin. I am sensible it is what 
may sometimes happen by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully possessed of his image : however, it may reason- 
ably be believed they designed this, in whose verse it so 
manifestly appears in a superior degree to all others. Few 
readers have the ear to be judges of it : but those who have, 
win see I have endeavoured at this beauty. 

Upon the whole, I must confess myself utterly incapable 
of doing justice to Homer. I attempt him in no other hope 
but that which one may entertain without much vanity, of 
giving a more tolerable copy of him than any entire trans- 
lation in verse has yet done. We have only those of 
* Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby. Chapman has taken the ad- 
Tantage of an immeasurable length of verse, notwithstanding 
which, there is scarce any paraphrase more loose and ram- 
ling than his. He has frequent interpolations of four or 
sii lines ; and I remember one in the thirteenth book of the 
Odyssey, ver. 312, where he has spun twenty verses out oi 
two. He is often mistaken in so bold a manner, that ont 
might think he deviated on purpose, if he did not in other 
places of his notes insist so much upon verbal trifles. He 
appears to have had a strong affectation of extracting new 
meanings out of his autlior ; insomuch as to promise, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the mysteries he had revealed 
in Homer ; and, perhaps he endeavoured to strain the ob- 
vious sense to this end. His expression is involved in 
fustian ; a fault for which he was remarkable in his original 
writings, as ia the tragedy of Bussy d' Amboise, &c. In a 
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word, the nature of the man may account for his whole 
performance ; for he appears, from his preface and remarks, 
to have been of an arrogant turn, and an enthusiast in 
poetry. His own boast, of having finished half the Iliad in 
less than fifteen weeks, shows with what negligence his 
version was performed. But that which is to be allowed 
him, and which very much contributed to cover his defects, 
is a daring fiery spirit that animates his translation, which 
is something like what one might imagine Homer himself 
would have writ before he arrived at years of discretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the sense in 
general; but for particulars and circumstances he contin- 
ually lops them, and often omits the most beautiful. As 
for its being esteemed a close translation, I doubt not many 
have been led into that error by the shortness of it, which 
proceeds not from his following the original line by line, 
but from the contractions above mentioned. He sometimes 
omits whole similes * and sentences ; and is now and then 
guilty of mistakes, into which no writer of his learning 
could have fallen, but through carelessness. His poetry, as 
well as Ogilby's, is too mean for criticism. 

It is a great loss to the poetical world that Mr. Dryden 
did not live to translate the Iliad. He has left us only the 
first book, and a small part of the sixth ; in which if he has 
in some places not truly interpreted the sense, or preserved 
the antiquities, it ought to be excused on account of the 
haste he was obliged to write in. He seems to have had 
too much regard to Chapman, whose words he sometimes 
copies, and has unhappily followed him in passages where 
he wanders from the original. However, had he translated 
the whole work, I would no more have attempted Homei 
after him than Virgil : his version of whom (notwithstanding 
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some human errors) is the most noble and spirited transla- 
ti<Hi I know in any hmguage. But the fate of grea^ geniuses 
is like that of great ministers : though they are confessedly 
the first in the commonwealth of letters, they must be 
euTied and calumniated only for being at the head of it. 

That which, in my opinion, ought to be the endeavour of 
any one who translates Homer, is above all things to keep 
ahve that spirit and fire which makes his chief character : 
in particular places, where the sense can bear any doubt, to 
follow the strongest and most poetical, as most agreeiog 
with that character ; to copy him in all the variations of his 
style, and the different modulations of his numbers; to 
preserve, in the more active or descriptive partSj a warmth 
and elevation ; in the more sedate or narrative, a plainness 
and solemnity ; in the speeches, a fulness and perspicuity ; 
in the sentences, a shortness and gravity : not to neglect 
even the little figures and turns on the words, nor sometimes 
the very cast of the periods ; neither to omit nor confound 
«ny rites or customs of antiquity : perhaps too he ought to 
include the whole in a shorter compass than has hitherto 
been done by any translator who has tolerably preserved 
either the sense or poetry. What I would further recom- 
mend to him is, to study his author rather from his own 
text, than from any commentaries, how learned soever, or 
whatever figure they may make in the estimation of the 
world; to consider him attentively in comparison with 
Virgil above aU the ancients, and with Milton above all the 
modems. Next these, the Archbishop of Cambray's Tele- 
machus may give him the truest idea of the spirit and turn 
of our author ; and Bossu's admirable Treatise of the Epic -^ 
Pbem the justest notion of his design and conduct. But 
after all, with whatever judgment and study a man may 
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proceed, or with whatever happiness he may perform sudi 
a work, he must hope to please but a few ; those only who 
have at once a taste of poetry, and competent learning. 
Eor- to satisfy such as want either, is not in the nature of 
this undertaking ; siuce a mere modem wit can like nothing 
that is not modem, and a pedant nothing that is not 
Greek. 

What I have done is submitted to the public ; from whose 

opinions I am prepared to learn ; though I fear no judges so 

little as our best poets, who are most sensible of the weight 

of this task. As for the worst, whatever they shall please 

to say, they may give me some concern as they are unhappy 

men, but none as they are malignant writers. I was guided 

in this translation by judgments very different from theirs, 

and by persons for whom they can have no kindness, if an 

old observation be true, that the strongest antipathy in the 

world is that of fools to men of wit. Mr. Addison was the 

first whose advice determined me to undertake this task; 

who was pleased to write to me upon that occasion in such 

terms as I cannot repeat without vanity. I was obliged to 

Su* Eichard Steele for a very early recommendation of my 

undertaking to the public. Dr. Swift promoted my interest 

with that warmth with which he always serves his friend. 

The humanity and frankness of Sir Samuel Garth are what 

I never knew wanting on any occasion. I must also 

acknowledge, with infinite pleasure, the many friendly 

offices, as well as sincere criticisms, of Mr. Congreve, who 

had led me the way in translating some parts of Homer. I 

must add the names of Mr. Eowe, and Dr. Pamell, though 

I shall take a further opportunity of doing justice to the 

last, whose good-nature (to give it a great panegyric), is no 

less extensive than his learning. The favour of these 
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gentlemen is not entirely undeserved by one who bears 

them so true an affection. But what can I say of the 

honour so many of the great have done me ; while the first 

names of the age appear as my subscribers, and the most 

distinguished patrons and ornaments of learning as my 

chief encouragers ? Among these it is a particular pleasure 

to me to find, that my highest obligations are to such who 

haye done most honour to the name of poet : that his grace 

tlie Duke of Buckingham was not displeased 1 should 

undertake the author to whom he has given (in his excellent 

Essay), so complete a praise : 



** Head Homer once, and you can read no more ; 
For all books else ajjpear so mean, so poor, 
Verse will seem prose: but still persist to read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need." 

That the Earl of Halifax was one of the first to favour me ; 
of whom it is hard to say whether the advancement of the 
polite arts is more owing to his generosity or his example : 
that such a genius as my Lord Bolingbroke, not moce 
distinguished in the great scenes of business, than in all the 
useful and entertaining parts of learning, has not refused to 
be the critic of these sheets, and the patron of their writer : 
aad that the noble author of the tragedy of " Heroic Love " 
has continued his partiality to me, from my writing pas- 
torals to my attempting the Iliad. I cannot deny myself 
the pride of confessing, that I have had the advantage not 
only of their advice for the conduct in general, but their 
correction of several particulars of this translation. 

I could say a great deal of the pleasure of being distin- 
guished by the Earl of Carnarvon ; but it is almost absurd 
to particularize any one generous action in a person whose 
whole life is a continued series of them. Mr. Stanhope, the 
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present secretary of state, will pardon my desire of hayii 
it known that he was pleased to promote this affair. 13 
particular zeal of Mr. Hmvourt (the sou of the late La 
ChanceDor) gave me a proof bow much I am honoured in 
share of his friendship. I must attribute to the samemotr 
that of several others of my friends ; to whom all a«kn<n 
ledgments are rendered unneceesary by the privileges of 
iamiliar correapondence ; and I am satisfied I can no wi 
better oblige men of their turn than by my silence. 

In short, I have found more patrons than ever Honu 
vranted. He would have thought himself happy to ban 
met the same favour at Athena that has been shown me t 
its learned rival, the University of Oiford. And I ca 
hardly envy him those pompous honours he received afh 
death, when I reflect on the enjoyment of so many agrei 
able obligations, and easy friendships, nbicb make H 
satisfaction of life. This distinction is the more to I 
acknowledged, as it is shown to one whose pen has nevt 
gratified the prejudices of particular parties, or the vanitii 
of particular men. Whatever the success may prove, 
shall never repent of an undertaking in which I hav 
experienced the candour and friendship of so many person 
of merit ; and in which I hope to pass some of those yeai 
of youth that are generally lost in a circle of follies, after 
manner neither wholly unuseful to others, nor disagreeaU 
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BOOK I 



AEGUMENT.i 

THE CONTENTION OF ACHILLES AND AOAMEMNON. 

In the war of Troy, the Greeks having sacked some of the neighhouring 
towns, and taken from thence two heautiful captives, Chryseis and Briseis, 
allotted the first to Agamemnon, and the last to Achilles. Chryses, the 
father of Chryseis, and priest of Apollo, comes to the Grecian camp to 
ransom her ; with which the action of the poem opens, in the tenth year 
of the siege. The priest heing refused, and insolently dismissed hy Aga- 
memnon, entreats for vengeance from his god ; who inflicts a pestilence on 
the Greeks. Achilles calls a council, and encourages Chalcas to declare 
the cause of it ; who attributes it to the refusal of Chryseis. The king, 
being obliged to send back his captive, enters into a furious contest with 
Achilles, which Nestor pacifies ; however, as he had the absolute command 
of the army, he seizes on Briseis in revenge. AchUles in discontent with- 
draws himself and his forces from the rest of the Greeks ; and complaining 
to Thetis, she supplicates Jupiter to render them sensible of the wrong 
done to her son, by giving victory to the Trojans. Jupiter, granting her 
suiti incenses Juno : between whom the debate runs high, till they are 
reconciled by the address of Vulcan. 

The time of two-and-twenty days is taken up in this book ; nine during 
the plague, one in the council and quarrel of the princes, and twelve for 
Jupiter's stay with the ^Ethiopians, at whose return Thetis prefers her 
petition. The scene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chrysa, 
and lastly to Olympus. 

A CHILLES' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
■^ Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddess, sing ! 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain; 



^ The following argument of the Iliad, corrected in a few particulars, is 
^'ttslated from Bitaube, and is, perhaps, the neatest summary that has been 
wer drawn up : — " A hero, injured by his general, and animated with a noble 
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Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore '? 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove !* 

Declare, O Muse! in what ill-fated hour* 
Sprung the fierce strife, from what offended powfer 1( 

Latona*s son a dire contagion spread,^ 
And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead ; 
The king of men his reverend priest defied,^ 
Arid for the king's offence the people died. 

resentment, retires to his tent ; and for a season withdraws himself and hii 
troops from the war. During this interval, victory abandons the army, whiol 
for nine years has been occupied in a great enterprise, upon the successfti 
termination of which the honour of their country depends. The general, a' 
length opening Ins eyes to the fault which he had committed, deputes th( 
principal officers of his army to the incensed hero, with commission to mak( 
compensation for the injury, and to tender magnificent presents. The hero 
according to the proud obstinacy of his character, persists in his anixnoBiiy 
the army is again defeated, and is on the verge of entire destruction. Thii 
inexorable man has a friend ; this friend weeps before him, and asks foA 
the hero's arms, and for permission to go to the war in his stead. The 
eloquence of friendship prevails more than the intercession of the amb«» 
sadors or the gifts of the general. He lends his armour to his friend, bal 
commands him not to engage with the chief of the enemy's army, becaose h« 
reserves to himself the honour of that combat, and because he also fears foi 
his friend's life. The prohibition is forgotten ; the friend listens to nothixi| 
but his courage ; his corpse is brought back to the hero, and the hero's arnu 
become the prize of the conqueror. Then the hero, given up to the mosi 
lively despair, prepares to fight ; he receives from a divinity new armour ; if 
reconciled with his general; and thirsting for glory and revenge, enaoti 
prodigies of valour; recovers the victory; slays the enemy's chief; hononxi 
his friend with superb funeral rites ; and exercises a cruel vengeance on tlu 
body of his destroyer ; but finally, appeased by the tears and prayers of the 
father of the slain warrior, restores to the old man the corpse of his son, 
• which he buiies with due solemnities." — Coleridge^ p. 177, sqq. 

2 Vultures. Pope is more accurate than the poet he translates ; for Homei 
writes " a prey to dogs and to all kinds of birds." But all kinds of birds are 
not carnivorous. 

8 I. e. during the whole time of their striving, the will of Jove was being 
gi'adually accomplished. 

* Compare Milton's Paradise Lost, i. 6 : 

" Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Horeb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd." 

^ Lalona'a son : t. e. Apollo. ^ King qf men : Agamemnon. 
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For Chryses sought with costly gifts to gain 
His captive daughter from the victor's cliain. 
Suppliant the venerahle father stands; 
Apollo's awliil ensigns grace Ms hands: 
By these he begs ; and, lowly bending down, 
Extends the sceptre and the laurel crown. 
He Boed to all, but chief implored for grace 
He brother-kings, of Atreus' royal grace.' 

" Ye kinge and warriors '. may your vows be ci'ow 
And Troy'a proud walls lie level with the ground. 
M^ Jove restore you, when your toils are o'er. 
Safe to the pleasures of your native shore. 
But, oh ! relieve a wretched parent's pain. 
And give Chryseis 'to these arms again ; 
If mercy feii, yet let my presents move. 
And dread avenging Phtcbus, son of Jove." 

The Greeks in shouts their joint assent declare. 
Tile priest to reverence, and release the &ir. 
Not go Atrides : he, with kingly pride, 
fiepuked the sacred sire, and thus replied : 

"Hence on thy life, and fly these hostile plains, 
Nor ask, presumptuous, what the king detains : 

* Bnllur kin0 : Meuelaos aad Agamemnan. 
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Hence, with thy lanrel crown, and golden rod ; _ 

Nor trust too far those ensigns of thy god. I , 

Mine is thy daughter, priest, and shall remain; I . 

And prayers, and tears, and brihes, shall plead in vain; 40 

Till time shall rifle every youthftd grace, 

And age dismiss her from my cold embrace, 

In daily labours of the loom employ*d. 

Or doomed to deck the bed she once enjoy'd. 

Hence then; to Argos shall the maid retire, 

Far from her native soil and weeping sire." 

■ The trembling priest along the shore retum'd, 
And in the anguish of a father moum'd. 
Disconsolate, not daring to complain. 

Silent he wander'd by the sounding main ; 50 

Till, safe at distance, to his god he prays. 
The god who darts around the world his rays. 

" O Smintheus ! sprung from fair Latona's line,® 
Thou guardian power of Cilia the divine,* 
Thou source of light! whom Tenedos adores. 
And whose bright presence gilds thy Chrysa's shores: 
If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane,!^ 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain ; 
God of the silver bow ! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destooy." 60 



** Sminthem, an epithet taken from fffiivdos, the Phrygian name for a 
mouse, was applied to Apollo for having put an end to a plague of mice which 
had harassed that territory. Strabo, however, says, that when the Teucri 
were migrating from Crete, they were told by an oracle to settle in that 
place, where they should not be attacked by the original inhabitants of 
the land, and that, having halted for the night, a number of field-mice 
came and gnawed away the leathern straps of tlieir baggage, and thongs of 
their armour. In fulfilment of the oracle, they settled on the spot, and 
raised a temple to Sminthean Apollo. Grote, Hist, of Greece, i. p. 68, re- 
marks, that the " worship of Sminthean Apollo, in various parts of the Troad 
and its neighbouring territory, dates before the earliest period of ^olian 
colonization." 

9 Cilia, a town of Troas near Thebe, so called from Cillus, a sister of Hip- 
podamia, slain by (Enomaus. 

10 A mistake. It should be, 

" If e'er I roofed thy graceful fane," 
for the custom of decorating temples with garlands was of later date. 
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Thus Chryses pray*d : — ^the favouring power attends, 
And from Olympus' lofty tops descends. 
Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound ;^^ 
Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 
Breathing revenge, a sudden night he spread, 
And gloomy darkness rolled about his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hissing fly the feather'd fates below. 
On mules and dogs the infection first began ;^^ 
And last, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 10 

For nine long nights, through all the dusky air 
The pyres, thick-flaming, shot a dismal glare. 
But ere the tenth revolving day was run. 
Inspired by Juno, Thetis' godlike son 
Convened to council all the Grecian train; 
For much the goddess mourn'd her heroes slain. ^^ 
The assembly seated, rising o'er the rest, 
Achilles thus the king of men address'd : 
"Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore, 
And measure back the seas we cross'd before ? 80 

" Bent was his bow. " The Apollo of Homer, it must be borne in mind, 
i& a different character from the deity of the same name in the later classical 
pantheon. Throughoat both poems, all deaths from unforeseen or invisible 
Muses, the ravages of pestilence, the fate of the young child or promising 
•dolt, cut off in the germ of infancy or the flower of youth, of the old man 
^pping peacefully into the grave, or of the reckless sinner suddenly checked 
in his career of crime, are ascribed to the arrows of Apollo or Diana. The 
oncnkr functions of the god arose naturally out of the above fundamental 
•ttribntes ; for who could more appropriately impart to mortals what little 
foreknowledge Fate permitted of her decrees, than the agent of her most 
atrfiil dispensations ? The close union of the arts of prophecy and song 
explains his additional ofBce of god of music, while the arrows with which 
he and his sister were armed, symbols of sudden death in evei-y age, no less 
naturally procured him that of god of archery. Of any connexion between 
Apollo and the Sun, whatever may have existed in the more esoteric doctrine 
of the Greek sanctuaries, there is no trace in either Iliad or Odyssey." — 
More, Hist, of Greek Literat. vol. i. p. 478, sq. 

^ It has frequently been observed, that most pestilences begin with 
animals, and that Homer had this fact in mind. 

^ Convened to council. The public assembly in the heroic times is well cha- 
ncterizedby Grote, vol.iL p. 92 : " It is an assembly for talk. Communication 
and discasBion to a certain extent by the chiefs in person, of the people as 
listeners and sympathizers — often for eloquence, and sometimes for quarrel — 
bat here its ostensible purposes end." 
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The plague destroying whom the sword would spare, 

'Tis time to save the few remains of war. 

But let some prophet, or some sacred sage, 

Explore the cause of great Apollo's rage ; 

Or learn the wasteful vengeance to remove 

By mystic dreams, for dreams descend from Jove.^* 

If broken vows this heavy curse have laid, 

Let altars smoke, and hecatombs be paid. 

So Heaven, atoned, shall dying Greece restore. 

And Phoebus dart his burning shafts no more." 

He said, and sat : when Chalcas thus replied ; 
Chalcas the wise, the Grecian priest and guide. 
That sacred seer, whose Comprehensive view. 
The past, the present, ana the future knew: 
Uprising slow, the venerable sage 
Thus spoke the prudence and the fears of age. 

" Beloved of Jove, Achilles ! would'st thou know 
Why angry Phoebus bends his fatal bow ? 
First give thy faith, and plight a prince's word 
Of sure protection, by thy power and sword : 
For I must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the great, reveal. 
Bold is the task, when subjects, grown too wise. 
Instruct a monarch where his error lies ; 
For though we deem the short-lived fury past, 
'Tis sure the mighty will revenge at last." 

To whom Pelides : — " From thy inmost soul 
Speak what thou know'st, and speak without control. 
E'en by that god I swear, who rules the day. 
To whom thy hands the vows of Greece convey. 
And whose bless'd oracles thy lips declare ; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek, of all the numerous band. 
Against his priest shall lift an impious hand ; ' 
Not e'en the chief by whom our hosts are led. 
The king of kings, shall touch that sacred head.'* 

Encouraged thus, the blameless man replies : 
" Nor vows unpaid, nor slighted sacrifice, 

1* Old Jacob Duport, whose " Gnomologia Homerica" is fi^l of curioiui 
useful things, quotes several passages of the ancients, in which referem 
made to these words of Homer, in maintenance of the belief, that dm 
had a divine origin, and au import in which men were interested. 
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But he, our chief, provoked the raging pest, 

Apollo's vengeance for his injured priest. 120 

Nor will the god*s awaken'd fury cease, 

But plagues shall spread, and funeral fires increase. 

Till the great king, without a ransom paid, 

To her own Chrysa send the black-eyed maid.^^ 

Perhaps, with added sacrifice and prayer, 

The priest may pardon, and the god may spare." 

The prophet spoke : when with a gloomy frown 
The monarch started from his shining throne ; 
Black choler filled his breast that boil'd with ire. 
And from his eye-balls flash'd the living fire: — 130 

" Augur accurst ! denouncing mischief still. 
Prophet of plagues, for every boding ill ! 
Still must that tongue some wounding message bring, 
And still thy priestly pride provoke thy king ? 
For this are PhoDbus' oracles explored. 
To teach the Greeks to murmur at their lord ? 
For this with falsehoods is my honour stain'd. 
Is heaven oflTended, and a priest profan'd; 
Because my prize, my beauteous maid, I hold, 
And heavenly charms prefer to profier'd gold? 140 

A maid, unmatched in manners as in face, 
SkiU'd in each art, and crowned with every grace ; 
Not half so dear were Clytaemnestra's charms, 
AMicn first her blooming beauties bless'd my arms. 
Yet if the gods demand her, let her sail ; 
Our cares are only for the public weal: 
Let me be deem'd the hateful cause of all. 
And suffer, rather than my people fall. 
The prize, the beauteous prize, I will resign. 
So dearly valued, and so justly mine. 150 

But since for common good I yield the fair. 
My private loss let grateful Greece repair ; 
Xor unrewarded let your prince complain. 
That he alone has fought and bled in vain." 

" Insatiate king (Achilles thus replies), 
Fond of the power, but fonder of the prize ! 
Would'st thou the Greeks their lawful prey should yield, 
The due rewai'd of many a well-fought field? 

^ Bather, " bright-eyed." See the German critics quoted by Arnold. 
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The spoils of cities razed and warriora slain, 

We share with justice, as with toil we gain ; Id 

But to resume whate'er thy avaiice craves, 

(That trick of Tyrants) may be borne by slaves. 

Yet if our chief for plunder only fight, 

The spoils of Ilion shall thy loss requite, 

Whene'er, by Jove's decree, our conquering powers 

Shall humble to the dust her lofty towers." 

Then thus the king : " Shall I my prize resign 
With tame content, and thou possessed of thine ? 
Great as thou art, and like a god in fight. 
Think not to rob me of a soldier's right. 17< 

At thy demand shall I restore the maid ? 
First let the just equivalent be paid; 
Such as a king might ask ; and let it be 
A treasure worthy her, and worthy me, 
Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim 
This hand shall seize some other captive dame. 
The mighty Ajax shall his prize resign ;^^ 
Ulysses' spoils, or even thy own, be mine. 
The man who suffers, loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he shall rage in vain. 18( 

But this when time requires. — It now remains 
We launch a bark to plough the watery plains. 
And waft the sacrifice to Chrysa's shores. 
With chosen pilots, and with labouring oars. 
Soon shall the fair the sable ship ascend, 
And some deputed prince the charge attend: 
This Greta's king, or Ajax shall fulfil. 
Or wise Ulysses see perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleasure shall ordain, 

Achilles' self conduct her o'er the main ; 190 

Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage. 
The god propitiate, and the pest assuage." 

At this, Pelides, frowning stern, replied : 
"O tyrant, arm'd with insolence and pride! 
Inglorious slave to interest, ever join'd 
With &aud, unworthy of a royal mind ! 
What generous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambush, or shall lift the sword? 



^^ The prize given to Ajax was Tecmessa, while Ulysses received LaodiG6| 
the daughter of Cycnus. 
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Wliat canse have I to war at thy decree P 

The distant TrojanB never injured me : 

To Phthia's realms no hoBtile troops they led : 

Srfe in her vales my warlike couTsefs fed ; 

Far hence removed, the hoarse-resounding main, 

And walls of rocks, secure my native rEign, 

Whose fruitful soil luxuriant hnrvesta grace, 

Rich in her bvita, and in her martial race. 

Hither we sail'd, a voluntary throng, 

To avenge a private, not a pubUc wrong ; 

What else to Troy the aaaembled nations draws, 

Bat thine, nngrateful, and thy brother's cause ? 

Is this the pay our blood and toils deserve ; 

Disgraced and injured by the man we sierve ? 

And dureat thou threat to snatch my prize away, 

Dne to the deeds of many a dreadfiil day ? 

A prixe OS small, O tyrant ! match'd with thine. 

As thy own actions if compared to mine. 

llune in each conquest is the wealthy prey, 

Though mine the sweat and danger of the day. 

Some trivial present to my ships I bear : 

Or barren praises pay the wounds of war. 

But know, proud monarch, I'm thy slave no more 

My fleet shall waft me to Thessalia's shore : 

Lofl by Achilles on tho Trojan plain. 

What spoils, what conquests "ball Atrides gain ?" 
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'o this the king : " Flv, mighty 

'1 we need not, and thy threata defy, 
k want not chiefs in such a cause to fight, 
e himself shall guard a monarch's right. 
B kings (the god's distingnish'd core) 
srior none such hatrtd bear: 
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Strife and debate &j restlesg eaul employ. 

And wars and hoirorB are thy sava^ joj. 

If Gum hast strength, 'twaa Heaven that strength bestow'd 

For know, vain man ! thy valour U from God- \ 

Haste, liiunch thy vessels, fly with speed away ; 

Eule thy own realma with arbitrary away i 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy sbortrlived friendship, and thy gronndless hatMH 

Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons : — but bera^ ^^ 

"Tib mine to threaten, prince, and thine to fear. 

Enow, if the god &e beauteous dame demand, 

My bark shall waft her to her native land; 

But then prepare, imperious prince! prepanj, 

Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair ; 

Even in tliy tent Fll seize the blooming prize, 

Thy loved Briaeia with the radiant eyes. 

Hcneo sbalt thou prove my might, and curse the hour 

Thou stood'st a rival of imperial pow'r ; 

And hence, to all oar host it shall be known. 

That kings ore subject to the gods alone." 

Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppross'd. 
His heart Bwdi'd high, and labour'd in his breaatifl 
Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom ruled; 
Now fired by wrath, and now by reason cool'd: 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly s 
Force through the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord; 
This nbiapers soft, his vengeance to control, 
And calm the rising tempest of his soul- 
Just as in anguish of suspense he stay'd, 
While half unsheath'd appear'd the glittering blade,!^ 21 
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'" The Mjnnidona dwsltontlie southemboniareoITheBanly, andtaokthi 
origin from Mjnmdo, son of Jupiter and EnrjmeduaB. It is fandfoUy « 
posed that the namtnaii di'rivodfrom iiipfoii, ananl, " beoaiue Ihe; imflal 
the diligence of tlie anU, oni like ibem were indebtigable, oontiiinBli; « 
plowed in coldvating the earth] Ihe change bom aula to men ia fooiided man 
on the ei^uivocalion of iJieii-nnme, which rsRemUes that of the ant: tiiejbc 
a further resembtsnce to these little animaln, in that, inatasd of inlinhit i 
rillagea, «t firel thej commonly resided, in tlie open fields, hart 
LtioH of trees, until Ithaiiiu bRFOj 
lecure and comiortable habitation 
Amboo'H Lamprier* 
IS aud utheie, allegorizes tbia ip] 
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them together, and settled them in mo 

IT Eustathius, after HeraoUdss Pom 
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Minerra swift descended from above, 
Svnt by the sister itnd the wife of Jore 




A sable oloua 
^■lUe sees, and 
^^Btnowii bj til 
^^K "Descends 
^^ji heavenly n 



PRir both the princes claim'd her equal care) ; 
Behind ehe stood, and by the golden hair 
AchilleB seized I t^i hitn alone confcst; 
A sable cloud conceal'd her from the rest, 
and sudden to the goddess cries, 
bj the flnines that sparkle from her eyes: 
uends Minerva, in her guardian core, 
,A heavenly witness of the wrongs I bear 270 

Ftom Atreus' son ? — Then let those eyes that yiew 
The dnring crimE, behold (he Tengeanoe too." 

" Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 
To calm thy fury I forsake the skies; 
I^t great AchUlcs, to the gods resign'd. 
To reason 3-ield the empire o'er his mind. 
By awful Juno this command is given ; 
yha king and you are both the care of Heaven. 

,« U the ■ppearBDoe of Mincrvs to Achilles, iinief n by the rest, ma 

iden recoUeotion that he wgold gsin nolhing 

it WBi-e best to restnuu his uiger. and mil; 

h- It bj nilbdnwiug his serrictB. The suae ides is nttbcr elenrlj 

It bj ^pnleiab, de Deo Socntis. 
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The force of keen reproaches let liim feel ; 
But sheathe, obedient, thy reyengiiig steel. 
For I pronounce (and trust a, heavenly power) 
Thy injured hononr has its fated hour, 
When the proud monarch shall thy armii implore, J 
And bribe thy friendship with a boundlesa store 
Then let revenge no longer bear the sway; 
Command thy paBBions, and the gods obey." 

To her Pelides : — " With regardful ear 
'Tib joet, gDddesa ! 1 thy dictates hear. 
Hard as it is, my vengeance I suppress : 
Those who revere the gods the gods will btcas," 
He said, observant of the blue-eyed maid; 
Then in the sheath return'd tiie shining blade. 
The goddess Bwift to high Olympus fliea, 
And joins the sacred senate of the skies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling breast forsook, 
Which thus redoubling on Atridea broke ; 
" O monstfir ! mix'd of insolence and fear, 
Thou dog in forehead, but in heart a deer ! 
When wert thou known in ambush'd fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war P 
Tia ours, the chance of fighting fields to fry ; 
Thine to look on, and bid the valiant die : 
So much 'tia safer through the camp to go, 
And rob a subject, than despoil a foe. 
Scourge of thy people, violent and base ! 
Sent in Jove's anger on a slavish race ; 
Who, lost to sense of generous freedom past. 
Are tamed to wrongs ; — or this had been thy last. 
Now by this sacred sceptre, hear me swear. 
Which never more shall leaves or blossoms bear. 
Which sever'd from the trunk (as 1 from thee) 
On the bare mountains left its parent tree ; 
This sceptre, form'd by temper'd steel to prove 
An ensign of the delegates of Jove, 
From whom the power of laws and justice 
(Tremendous oath! inviolate to kings) 
By this I swear i^when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call AchiUcs, she shall call in vain. 

When, flush'd with slaughter, Hector comes to spread 
The purpled shore with mountains of the dead, 
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Then shalt thou mourn the offl-ont thy madneea gave, 
Forced to deplore, when impotent t(i save : 
Then rage in hittemesB of aoul, to know 
This act has made the braveat Greek thy foe." 

He spoke ; and furious hurl'd againat the ground 
His sceptre starr'd with golden studs around; 
Then atemly silent sat. With like disdain 
The raging king rotutn'd liia trowns again. 

To calm their passion with the words of age, 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage, 33 

Experienced Nestor, in persnasion skill'd ; 
Words, sweet as honey, from his lips distiU'd ; ^** 
Two generations now had pass'd away, 
Wise by his rules, and happy by his sway; 
Two ages o'er his native realm, he reign'd, 
And now the example of the tliird rcmain'd. 
All view'd with awe the venerable man ; 
Who thus with mild benevolence began : — 

"What shame, what woe is this to Greece ! what joy 
To Troy's proud monarch, and the friends of Troy I li4 

That adverse gods eommit to stem debate 
TTie best, the bravest, of the Grecian state. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat restrain, 
Nor think your Nestor's years and wisdom vain. 
A godlike race of heroes onee I knew, 
Such as no more these aged eyes shall view ! 
Lives there a chief to match Piiithous' fame, 
Dryos the bold, or Ceneus' deatliless name ; 
ThdifUB, endued with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, like the gods in flght ? 3; 

With these of old, to toils of battle bred. 
In early youth my hardy days I led; 
Fired with the thirst which virtuous envy breeds. 
And smit with love of honourable deeds. 
Strongest of mou, they pierced the mountain boar, 
Ranged the wild deserts red with monsters' gore. 
And from their hills the shaggy Centaui's tore : 
Yet these with soft persuasive arts I sway'd ; 
When Nestor spoke, they listen'd and obey'd. 
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If in my youth, even these esteem'd me wise ; 
Do you, yoimg warriors, hear my age adviae. 
AtridcB, Hcize not on the hettuteouB shive; 
That prize the Greeks by common aof&agc gave 
Nor thoa, AchillcB, treat our prince with pride i 
Let kings be just, and sovereigE power preside. 
Thee, the first honoars of the war adum, 
Like gods in strength, and of a goddess bom; 
Him, awfiil majesty exalts above 
The powers of earth, and sceptered sons of Jove. 
Let both unite with weil-consenting mind. 
So shall authority with strength he join'd. 
Leave me, O king ! to cairn Achilles' rage; 
Knlo thou thyself, aa more advanced in age. 
Forbid it, gods ! Achilles should he lost. 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our host." 

This said, he ceased. The king of men replii 
" Thy years are awfol, and thy words are wise. 
But that imperious, that nncooqaer'd sonl. 
No laws can limit, no respect oontroL 
Before his pride most his superiors fall ; 
His word tbe law, and he the lord of all ? 
Him must our hosts, our chiefs, ouraelf obey ? 
What king can bear a rival in his sway? 
Grant that the gods hia matchless force have 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heaven P"— 

Here on the monarch's speech Achilles broke. 
And furious, thus, and interrupting spoke: 
" Tyrant, I well deserved (iy galling chain. 
To hve thy slave, and still to serve in vain. 
Should I submit to each nnjust decree: — 
Command thy vassals, but command not me. 
Seize on Brisels, whom the Grecians doom'd 
My prize of war, yet tamely sec resumed ; 
And seize secure ; no more Achillea draws 
Hia conquering sword in any woman's cause 
The gods command me to forgive the past; 
But let this first invasion he the last 
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For know, thy blood, when next thou darest invade. 
Shall stream in vengeance on my reeking blode," 
At this thoy ceased : the stem debate expired ; 
The chiefs in sullen majesty retired. 
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Achilles ■with Patntclua took hia way 
Where near hb tents his hollow vessels lav. 
Meanlime Atridea letineh'd with numeronB oars 
A well-rigg'd ship for Chrysa's sacred shores ; 
High on the deck waa fair Chryseis placed, 
And sage Ulysses with the conduct graced ; 
Safe in her sides the hecalomb they slow'd, 
lliea swiftly sailing, cut. the liquid road. 

The host to expiate nest the king prepares, 410 

With pure lustrations, and with Holcmn prayers. 
Wash'd by the briny wave, the pious train *' 
Are cleansed ; and cast the ablutioas ta the main. 
Along the shore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bnlls and goats to Phiebus' altars paid; 
The sable fiunes in curling spires arise, 
And waft their gratefiil odours to the skies. 

The army thus in sacred rites engaged, 
Atrides still with deep resentment raged. 
To Knit hia will two sacred heralds stood, 420 

Talthybius and Eur}-I)ates the good. 
"Hastp to the fierce Achilles' tent (he cries), 
Thence bear Briseis as our royal prize : 
Submit he must ; or if they will not part, 
Oureeif in arms shall tear her from hi.s heart." 

The unwilling heralds act their lord's commands ; 
Pensive tUcy walk along the barren sands : 
Arrived, the hero in his tent they find, 
With gloomy aspect on his arm reclined. 
At awftil distance long they silent stand. 430 

Loth to advance, or speak their hard command : 
Decent confiision ! This the godlike man 
Perceived, and thus with accent mild began : 

"With leave and honour enter onr abodes, 
Yp sacred miniatera of men and gods!* 

» Sail ■■wr «■* ehiefl)' need in luslmlionB, from iu beinR soppoaBd to 
fwiwi «rtsiD flerii putieleg. Uencs, if Bu-wititr cunlil not be obuined, 

la. lb Clem. Alei.TiL p. TIS, Stari w^f^•pival, ^/lAUiir SXas. fixoin. 

" Tbi peisani at hendds vare held iaviotable, ani tittj were it litwit} 
Mtnnl *hi(h«r Ihej wooH nithput fear of mnl^sUtion. I-oUni, Ononi. nii. 
r U>L Tb^ offica ou gen.f)r«llT giyeD to old men, ud thaj vere balien-l 
*• W tuier the aBfteiti praUoliun of Jove tad Mennuj. 
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I know your message j by constraint yon come ; 

Not you, but your impcrjoua lord I blame. 

PatracluB, hoBte, the fair BriBela bring; 

Conduct my captive to the haughty king. 

But witneas, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 440 

Witneas to goda above, and men below ! 

But first, and loudcBt, to your prince declare, ^^H 

(That lawlesa tyrant whose commands you bear), ^^H 

Unmoved aa death AchiUes shoU remain, j^^H 

Though prostrate Greece should bleed at every vdn^^^f 

The raging chief in frantic passion lost,' J^^H 

Blind to himself, and useless to his host, ^^^| 

Unaltill'd to judge the future by the past, ^^H 

In blood and slaughter shall repent at last." ^^ 
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PatMclus now the nnwilling beauty brought ; 450 
She, in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 
Paaa'd silent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look'd back, slow-moving o'er the strand. 
Not so his loss the fierce Achilles bore; 
But sad, retiring to the soon ding shore. 
O'er the wild margin of the deep ho hung, 
That kindred deep trom whence his mother sprung :" 
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bylfeptaue uid Jupiter. When, howevei, it was knavn tlut the son, ta 
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There bathed in tears of anger and disdain, 
Ttas ioud lamented to the stormy main ; 

"0 pftrent goddess! since in early bloom 
Thy Boa must fall, by too Bcvere a doom; 
Sure to ao short a race of glory born, 
Oreat Jovs in justice should this span adorn : 
Honour and fame at leaat the thundcrer owed; 
And ill he pays the promise of a god. 
If yon proud monoroh thus thy son defies, 
OWureB my gloiioa, and resumes ray prize." 

Far from the deep ireoeBsea of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his watery reign. 
The goddess-mother heard. The waves divide ; 
And like a mist she roae above the tide ; 
B<^hcld him mourning on the naked shores, 
And thus the sorrows of his soul explores. 
"Why grieves my son? Thy anguish let me si 
Beeeal the cause, and trust a parent's care." 

He deeply sighing said: "To tell my woe, 
h but to mention wbut too well you know. 
From Thebe, sacred to Apollo's nome,'*^ 
(Aition's realm) our conquering army came, 
With treasure loaded and triumphant spoils, 
Whose just division crown'd the soldier's toils j 
Bat bright Chryscis, heavenly prize ! was led, 
fiy Tote selected, tti the general'^ bed. 
The priest of Phcebus sought by gifts to gain 
Kb beauteous daughter irom the victor's chain ; 
The fleut ho roack'd, and lowly bending down. 
Held forth the sceptre and the lauiel crown, 
Intrealing all ; but chief implored fur grace 
The brother-kings of Atreus' royal race ; 



(a ikt would give birth, mael prose greatar then his faliier, it vras dsUr- 
itil lo wad her to e mortal, and Tekas, wilh great clifficulty, Bucceeded in 
lining Iiei hand, ta aha eladed bim by UBumiug variuua forma. Her 
ixen were all destroyed bf dre thruugh htir ettempla to eae wiiGtber they 
• iniDDrt&l, &nd AnhiUee vonld here ihoied the asmt fate, hud not hia 
B nuoud him. She eftemerda reodeied him iovdlnecaUc by plunging 
IS wM«iB ol the Styi, with tbe eiceptioo aC ttiat put of the heel 
~.d hint- HygiQ, Feb. 04. 
ll iraa t eilj of Njsie. north of Aiiremyttinm. 
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The gcnerouH Greeks their joint eooBent declare, 

The priest to reverence, and release the fair ; 

Not BO Atridea : he, with wnnted pride, 

The sire insulted, and his gifts denied: 

The inaulted siie (his god's peculiar care) 

To Phrehns praj'd, and Phrebua heard the prayer: 

A drcadfiil plague bueueb : the avenging darts 

InnoBsant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inspired hy heaven, arose, 

And points t)ie crime, and thence derives the woes : 

Myself the first the assembled chiefs incline 

To avert the vengeance of lie power divine ; 

Then rising in hia wrath, the monarch stonn'd ; 

Incensed he threaten'd, and hie threats perfonn'd : 

The fair Chryseis to her sire waa sent. 

With offer'd giila to make the god relent; 

But now he seized Brisels' heavenly charms, 

And of my valour's priKC dcfrauda my arms, 

Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train ; ^ 

And service, faith, and justice, plead in vain. 

But, goddess ! thon thy suppliant son attend. 

To high Olympus' shining court ascend, 

Urge all the ties to former sei-vice owed. 

And sue for vengeance to the thundering god. 

Oft hast thou triumph'd in the glorious boast. 

That thoa stood'at; forth of all the ethereal hoatrf 

When bold rebeilinn shook the realms above. 

The undaunted guard of clond-oompelling Jova ; ' 

When the bright partner of his awful reign, 

The warlike maid, and monarch of the main. 

The traitor-gods, by mad ambition driven. 

Durst threat with chains the omnipotence of Heaven. 

Then, call'd by thee, the monster Titan came, 

(Wliom gods BriareuB, men jEgeon name,) 

Through wondering sldea enormous stalk'd along j 

Not he that shakes the solid earth so strong : 

With giant-pride at Jovc'a high throne he stands. 

And hrandish'd round him all his hundred hands: 
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The affrighted gods eonfeas'd tlieir awful lord, 
Thej dropt the fettera, ti'ombled, and adored. ^* 




Tida, goddess, this to hia remembrance call, 63 

Embrace his knees, at his tribunal tall; 

Conjm^ him far to drive the Grecian train. 

To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 

To heap the shores with copious death, and bring 

The Greeks t« know the curae of »uch a king: 

let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 

O'er idl his wide dominion of the dead, 

And mourn in blood that e'er he durst disgrace 

The boldest warrior of the GrGeia.n race." 

" Unhappy son ! (fair Thetis thus replies, 54 

While tears celestial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I borne thee with a mother's throes. 
To fates averse, and nursed for future woes ? *^ 

»■ Qointng Calaber goes still further in his aooonnt of [ha Berricp re 
iloed Id Jove by ThelJs : 

" Nay more, the tettCTS of ALnigblj Jove 
She looa'd."— Dyoe> Calaber, B. 68. 
■ Td/Mvuvitmi. or the gloomy destiny rcigDingthronghoiit Hie Homer 
ponja. »ud from whilh e»en ilia goda are not oleiov'i SchleBel well obeerve 
"Tbia power eilends also to the world of gods: fur the Orecian gods ai 
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So short a space the light of heaven to view ! 

So short a space ! and fill'd with sorrow too ! 

O might a parent's careful wish prevail, 

Far, far from Ilion should thy vessels sail, 

And thou, from camps remote, the danger shun 

"Which now, alas ! too nearly threats my son. 

Yet (what I can) to move ihj suit 1*11 go 550 

To great Olympus crown'd with fleecy snow. 

Meantime, secure within thy ships, from fer 

Behold the field, nor mingle in the war. 

The sire of gods and all the ethereal train, 

On the warm limits of the farthest main. 

Now mix with mortals, nor disdain to grace 

The feasts of -Ethiopia's blameless race ;^ 

Twelve days the powers indulge the genial rite, 

Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 

Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 560 

The high tribunal of immortal Jove." 

The goddess spoke : the rolling waves unclose ; 
Then down the steep she plunged from whence she rose, 
And left him sorrowing on the lonely coast. 
In wild resentment for the fair he lost. 

In Chrysa's port now sage Ulysses rode; 
Beneath the deck the destined victims stoVd: 
The sails they furled, they lash the mast aside. 
And dropp'd their anchors, and the pinnace tied. 

mere powers of nature; and although immeasurably higher than mortal 
man, yet, compared with infinitude, they are on an equal footing with him- 
self." — Lectures on the Drama, v. p. 67. 

^ It has been observed, that the annual procession of the sacred ship, so 
often represented on Egyptian monuments, and the return of the deity from 
Ethiopia after some days' absence, serves to show the Ethiopian origin of 
Thebes, and of the worship of Jupiter Ammon. " I think," says Heeren, 
after quoting a passage from Diodorus about the holy ship, " that this pro< 
cession is represented in one of the great sculptured reliefs on the temple 
of Kamak. The sacred ship of Ammon is on the shore with its whole 
equipment, and is towed along by another boat. It is, therefore, on its 
voyage. This must have been one of the most celebrated festivals, since, 
even according to the interpretation of antiquity, Homer alludes to it when 
he speaks of Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians, and his twelve days' absence." 
— ^Long, Egyptian Antiquities, voL i. p. 96. Eustathius, yoL i. p. 98, sq. 
(ed. BasiL) gives this interpretation, and likewise an allegorical one, which 
we will spare the reader. 
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N«zt on the sliare their hecatomb thtj' land ; 

Chrjseis laat descending on the stmnd. 

Her, thus retotning from Uie f'urrow'd main. 

UlyBBEB led to Phtcbiis' sacred fane ; 

Wiere at his solemn altar, ob tlie maid 

He gaTe to Chryses, thus tlie licro said : 

" Hail, reverend priest ! to PhiBbuB' awful dome 

A suppliant I from groat Atrides come : 

Unntnsom'd, here receive the spotless fair; 

Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepnj'e ; 
And miiy thy god who scatters darts around, 

Atoned by sacriSce, desist to wound." *^ 

At this, the sire embra<^ed the maid again, 
3o sadly lost, so lately sought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the dorting king, 
ffiapoaed in raiik their hecatomb they bring; 
Vith water purify their hands, and take 
The sacred offering of the salted cake ; 
While thus with arms devoutly raised in air. 
And solemn voice, the priest directs his prayer : 

" God of the silver bow, thy ear incline. 
Whose power encircles Cilia the divine ; 
Whose sacred eye thy Tenedos surveja, 
And gilds fair Chrysa with distinguished raja ! 
If, fired to vengeance at thy priest's request, 
%j diieM darts iniliet the raging pest : 
Once more attend! avert the wasteful woe, 
Aid nnile piopitiou», and unbend thy bow." 

So Chry^ pra/d. Apollo heard his prayer : 
And now the Greeks tlieir heeutomb prepare ; 
Bstween their horns the salted barley throw. 
And, with their beads to heaven, the victims slew ;'■ 



" Ahntd.i.f. reconciled. This is the proper and mostDatnral meaning of 
Utt vord. aa ma; be aeon from Tsjlor'a remarks in Cnlniet'a Dictionary, 
(.ll(l,)rfinj edicion. 

* TkUia, ditwiiigbsck their Dsoks whilti ihey cattbeirtlmals. "If Oie 
■Mttw ma m honunr of the celeBtiBl gods, the throat nas bent upvard 
N«fa heaven; hul if made to the heroes, nr inferoal deities, it was killed 
Wkitt thcoM toward the gronnd."— Elgin Marblas, vol, L p. 81. 
" The JDllj crew, onroindTBl of the past, 
The i^nany ehiiie, their plenteous dinner haste. 
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The limbs they Beyer from the inclosing hide ; 
The thighs, selected to the gods, divide: 
On these, in douhle cauls involved with art, 
The choicest morsels lay from every part 
The priest himself before his altar stands. 
And bums the offering with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and scea the flames aspire ; 
The youth with instrmuentB sm'round the fire : 
The thighs thus sacrificed, and entrails drcas'd. 
The assistiuits part, transfix, and roast the rest : 
llien spread the tables, tlie repast prepare; 
Each takes his seat, and each receives his share. 
"When now the rage of hunger wa« tepresa'd. 
With pure libations they conclude the feost ; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets orown'd,^ 
And, pleased, dispense the fl.owing bowls around ; 
With bjmins divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The pceans lengthen'd till the sun descends : 
The Greeks, restored, the grateful notes proiongi 
Apollo listens, and approves the song. 

'Twaa night; the chiefs beside their vessel lie, 
TiD rosy mom had purpled o'er the sky ; 
Then launch, and hoist the mast: indulgent galea. 
Supplied by Phoebus, fill the swelling sails; 
.The milk-white canvos bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below : 
Above the bounding billows swift they flew. 
Tin now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark to land, 
(The crooked, keel dirides the yellow sand,) 
Then part, where sti-etcb'd along the winding bay 
The ships and tents in mingled prospect lay. 

Bat raging stiU, amidst his navy sat 
The stem Achilles, stcdfost in bis bate; 

Some atrip the skin ; Bonie portion out the spoil ; 
The limba, jKt treubling, in ibe caldroDBhoil; 
Eoiae on the fire Ibe reeking eDtroila tarni], 
Stteteb'fl UQ the grasay tart, ai ease they diae, 
Reutore tiieir etrength with meat, and cheer Iheii sooIb with wine 
Drjden'B Virgil, L SO 
» Cmim'il, '". e. filled to the brim. The custom ot adoi'oing goblMa ■ 
&<ywei8 was of later date. 



Nor mix'd in combat, nor in council joiu'd i 
But wasting cares lay hoavy on hia mind; 
In his black tbaughts revenge and slaughter roll, 
And Eceaos of blood rise dreadful in his souL 

Twelve days were past, and now the dawning iigh 
The gods hod summon'd to the Olympiau height : 
JoTe, first ascending from the watery bowers. 
Leads the long order of ethereal powers. 
When, like the moming-miat in early day. 
Rose from Iho flood the daughter of tho sea : 
And to the Beats divine her flight nddrcss'd. 
Hutc, for aport, and high above the rest, 
The thtindercr sat; where old Olynipus ithroudB 
His bimdred heads in heaven, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the goddess stood ; one hand she placed 
Beneath hix beard, and one his knees embraced. 
" If e'er, O father of the gods '. [she said} 
My words could please thee, or my actions aid, 
Some marks of honour on my son bestow. 
And pay in glory what in U£e you owe. 




t least by heavenly promise due 
1 IUb M> short, and now diahonour'd too. 
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Avenge this wrong, O ever just and wise! 

Let Greece be hnmbled, and the Trojans rise ; 

Till tJiB proud king and all the Achaian. race OG 

Shall heap witJi hononrs him they now disgrace." 

Thns iletis spoke i but Jove in silence held 
The Bttcred connsels of his breast conoeal'd. 
Not Eo repulsed, the goddess closer press'd. 
Still grasp'd his knees, and urged the dear request. 
" O sire of goda and men ! thy suppliant hear ; 
Eeftiee, or grant ; for what has Jove to fear ? 
Or oh ! declare, of all the powers above, 
Is wretched Thetis least the care of Jove?" 

She said ; and, sighing, thua the god replies, 67 

Who rolls the thunder o'er the vanlted skiea ; 

""What hast thou asked? ah, why should Jove engage 
In foreign contests and domestic rage, 

The gods' complaints, and Juno's fierce alamjB, 

While I, too partial, aid the Trojan arms? ^^^^ 

Go, lest tho haughty partner of my sway ^^^^^ 

With jealous eyes thy close access survey ; ^^^H 

But part in peace, secure thy prayer ia sped ; ^^1 

Witness the sacred honours of our head, 
The nod that ratifies the will divine, 68 

The faithful, fixed, irrevocable sign j 

This seals thy suit, and this fulfUs thy vows — " ^^_ 

He spoke, and awfol bends hifl sable brows,^ ^^^H 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, ^^^| 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god; ^^^| 

High heaven with trembUng the dread signal took. 
And all Olympus to the centre aliook.'^ 



M Hiipok':,^. "iVhcnafrienainqnirfiilofPhidJasfromwhMpattaml 
d formed his Olympian Jupiter, he ie said in hnvB answered bj repeati] 
BBS linea of the flrat Iliad in wliieh the poet repcesenM the nugesly of tl 
din the most Bahlimo terms ; thereby Blgni^ng that the geniui otHom 
d inspired him with it. IhoBe who beheld thie etatae nrs Baid to tu 
an ao atruck with it Ba to havB asked whether Jupiler had desconded fro 
aven to show himself to Phidiaa, or whether Phidiaa bud been cairi 
ithet to oontemplate the god." — Elgin Marbles, vol. lii. p. 121. 
01 " So was Mb will 

Prononnc'd among the ^'nila, and b; an onth, 
That shouli heay'n's whole circmnference, ootifirmeJ-" 

I'ar. lost, ii. asl. 
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Swift to the sens profonBd the goddess flies. 
Jove to his Btarry mansion in. the akics. 
The shining synod of the immortals wait 
The coining god, and frooi tieir thrones of state 
Arising sUent, wrapt in holy feai', 
Before the majesty of heaven appear. 
Trembling they stand, while Jove assmnes the throne, 
All, but the god's imperious qneen alono: 
Late had .she view'd the silver-footed dame. 
And all her passions kindled into flame. 
" Say, artful manager of heaven (she cries). 
Who now partakes the secrets of the skies ? 
Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 
In vain the partner of imperial state. 
What favourite goddess then those cares divides, 
Which Jiive in prudence Itoxa his consort hides P" 
To this the thuaderer: " Seek not thoQ to find 
The Bscred counsels of almighty mind; 
Involved in darkness lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate he pierced by thee. 
What fiti thy knowledge, thou the first alialt know ; 
The first of gods above, and men below ; 
But tliou, nor they, shall search the thoughts that roll 
Deep in the close recesses of my soul." 

Full on the sire the goddess of the skies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majestic eyes. 
And thus retum'd :— " AoBfere Satumius, say. 
From whence this wrath, or who controls thy sway? 
Thy boundless will, for me, remains in force, 
And all thy counsels take the destined course. 
But 'tis for Greece 1 fear : for late was seen, 
In close consult, the sOver-footed queen. 
Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 
Xor was the signal vain that shook the sky. 
What fatal favcmr has the goddess won, 
To grace her fierce, inesorable son ? 
Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench tlio plain, 
And glut his vengeance with my people slain." 

Then thus the god : " O restless fate of pride, 
Tkat strives to Icai-n what heaven wsolves to hide i 
Vdn is the search, presumptuou.i and ahhorr'd, 
8 to thee, and odious to thy lord. 
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Let thi^ sniBcc the iniinotabie decree 
No force can shake what la that onght to be 
Goddeau aubm t nor dare our will w thstand, 
But dread the power of thi^i avengmg hand 
The united strength of all the gods above 
In \am res sts the omnipotence of Jove 




The thnnderer spoke, nor dnrat the queen reply; 
A reverent horror silenced all the sky. 
The feoat diaturb'd, with Borrow Vnlcan saw 
Hia mother menaced, and the goda in awe; 
Peace at his heart, and pleasure his design, 
Thus interposed the architect divine : 
" The wretched qnarrels of the mortal state 
Are ftp; unworthy, gods ! of jour debate : 
Let men their days in seDselcKS strife employ. 
We, in eternal peace and constant joy. 
Thou, goddcaa-mother, with our sire comply, 
Nor break the sacred union of the aky : 
Lest, Touaed to rage, he shake the bless'd abodes. 
Launch the red hghtning, and dethrone the gods. 
If you submit, the thunderer stands appeased ; 
The gracious power is willing to be pleased." 

Thus Vulcan spoke ; and, rising with a bound. 
The double howl with aparkling nectar erown'd," 
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Which held to Jnno in a ebcorful -way, 

"Goddess (he cried), be patient and obey. 

Dear as you are, if Jove hia arm extend, 

I can bnt grieve, unable to defend. 

What god BO daring; in your aid to move. 

Or lift hia hand agninst the force of Jove ? 

Once in your cause I felt his matchless might, 

Hurl'd headlong downward fi^ra the ethereal heigtt !** 

Toas'd all the day in rapid circles ronnd ; 

Sot till the sun descended touch'd the ground ; 

Breathless I foil, in giddy motion lost ; 

The Siothians raised me on (ho Lemnian coast," ^ 

He said, and to her hands the goblet heaved, 
Which, with a smile, the white-arm'd queen received. 
Then, to the rest he fill'd ; and in his turn. 
Each to his tips applied the nectar'd urn. 
Vulcan with awkward grace his office plies, 
Aid imextinguish'd laughter shakes the skies. 



occasion on wbicb VuIrsb iDciured Jove's diapleaanre was this.- 
Tcnles hwt taken and pillaged Troj. Jnno raiBBd a atorm, whii 
Eta Um island of Cob, ha?ing preTlnasly cast Jove into a sleep. 
Iiini aiding his eoR. Jove, in revenge, futened iron ajivila to h 
hung her from the skj, and Vuloan, attempting to n;Iie»e li( 
Ed down from Oljmpaa in the manner deacril>ed. The ailegoris 
IB m«a in finding deep eiplana^ons for this amnBing flelloD. Si 
OS, PontiCQB, p. laa, aq., ed. Gole. The storj is Wild bj Horn, 
a Book IT. Tlio Sinthiann were a mte of robbere, the ancient I 
if Lemnoa, which island was efei after eaored to Voicao. 
" Nor was his name anheard or nnader'd 
In moient Greece ; and in Anaonian land 
Men call'd him Milciber ; and hoir he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, throurn by angry Jnve 
Sheer o'er the crystal battlementa; from morn 
To noon he fidl, from noon to dewy eve. 
Aiamraer'a day; and -with the setlingfiun 
Dropt from the senith like a falling star 
Od LemnOB, th' £gean Me: tbna the; relate." 

Fur. Lost, i. 738. 
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Thus the blest gods the genial daj prolong, 
In feasts ambrosial, and celestial song.^ 
Apollo tnned the lyre ; the Moses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound. 
Meantime the radiant sun to mortal sight 
Deeeending swift, roll'd down the rapid light ; 
Then to their starry domes the gods depart, 
The shining monuments of Vulcan's art ; 
Jove on his coach reclined his awM head, 
And Juno slnmber'd on the golden bed. 



" It ie ingenioaalj obeened bj Grote,To1.i.p, 463, that "The godsbnued 
H sort of politics] cmnmuaity af their omi, which had its hierarchy, its ilu- 
tribntion of ranks and duties, its contentiona for power and oce»sional renv 
lutions, its puhllo coeetinga in the agora of Olympus, and iti 
bajjqnetfl or festiTaJs." 





'npilH, in paransace of the raquflat of ThBtio, Beads a dccehfnl vMon to 
ie™i6ninoii, peranadiaB Mm to lead tha array lo bsttle, in otder lo malu 
UieGreekneeaBible of their want of AchiUea. The geneFBl, who ia deludud 
viOi the hopes of t&king Tro; nithont hia BaaiBtaace, but fssiB the arm; 
■M diMonraged bj his sbaenoe. and the Ute plague, as well an by the 
leigUi of time, contrivea to make trial of their diaposition by a atisl^em. 
He lirst eommoniciites hie design to the princea in cousDil. tkat he would 
jnipoia a tetum to the soldiBrs, and that tliey ahonld pot a slop to tbem 
i[ >lie proposal was embraced. Than he asaemhiea the whole host, and 
n^mtmng tm a retnni to Greece, they nn&nimaBsly agree to it, and run 
Wjroparothe ships. They are detained by the mansgemeDt of UlysaBB. 
■IwdHwUseB the iDdoleaue of Thetaitea. The assembly ia recalled, sero' 
I rt qunbea made on tjie occaaion, and at length the adiice of Nestor 
h was to make a general muster of the troops, and to divide 
ir several nationa, before they proceeded to battle. Thia 
to the poet to ennmeraU all the forces of the Orecka and 
a large catalogue. 
Tlif time employed in thin book consiats not entirely uf one d»y. The 

Vow pleaiiing sleeplhad Beard\each mortal oye, 
^ 8lre'Tch;d iii\liie tentaUEe GrMan lAiek lie: 
The inini5rta!s| Blumber'dion their tnrouea "afcove \ 



e i^aSrtals) 
J, butltlie Bvtr- 



■atefal eyea of Jove.'- 



is deception of Jupiter's, 
gods, that he would fun 
is Minucius Felii, g 2'i.) 
ipreme lather of goda and 
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Tq honour Thetis' son he bends hU care, 


fl 


And plunge the Greeks in a]l the woes of war : 


^H 


Then bids an tinpl; phantom rise to sight, 


^ 


And thiu commaiidii the vision of the night. 
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" Fly hence, deluding Dream ! and light as a 


J 






] 


Bid him in arms draw forth the embattled train 




lead uU his Grecians to the dusty plain. 




Declare, e'en now 'tis given him to destroy 




The lofty towers of wide-estended Troy. 




For now no more the gods with fate contend, 




At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 




Destruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 




And_nodding Ilion waits the impending fall." 




Swift as the word the vain iUusiou fled. 




Descends, and hovers o'er Atrjdes' head ; 


s 


a Dram ought U, be .pell ttllh • cipitol leller, beiog. I think, evideolj 


lierBoaifioI ae tlii' god of dreuus. See AuUion and olhen. 




■■ Wheu, by Minena Mat. ifiaudjul Dream 




Ruah'd ftom the sides, lie bane of her and Troy 




Dyci-'a Select Trauilstions from (JaintnB Culabar. p, la I 
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Clothed in tlie Sgaxe of the Pylian sage, 
Renown'd for wisdom, and revered for age : 
-troond hia temples spreads Iiib golden wing, 
And thuB the flattering dream deceives thti king. 

" Canst thou, with all a mooarch's cures oppreas'd, 
O Atrena' son ! eanat thou indulge thy rest P * 
ni fits a chief who mightj DatioDS guides. 
Directs in council, and in war presides, 
To whom its safety a whole people owes, 
To waste long nights in indolent repose.* 
Monarch, awake ! 'tis Jove's command 1 beai' ; 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heavenly care. 
In just array draw i'ortli the embattled (rain, 
I.ead all thy GrcciauB to the dusty plain; 
E'en now, O king ! 'tis given thee to destroy 
The lofty towers of vride-extended Troy. 
For now no more the gods with fate contend. 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 
iJestructiDn hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding Uion waita the impending fell. 
Awake, hat wakinjr this advice approve. 
And trust the vision that descends from Jove." 

The phantom said; then vanish'd from his sight. 
Resolves to air, and mixes with the night 
A thousand schemes the monarch's mind employ ; 
Elate in thought, he sacks untaken Troy : 
Vain aa he was, and to the fiiture hlind, 
Nor saw what Jove and secret ikte design'd, 
What mighty toils to either host remain, 
What scenes of grief, and ntunbers of the slain ! 
Eager he rises, and iu fancy bears 
The voice celestial murmuring in his ears. 
Firat on his limbs a slender vest he drew, 
Aiound him nest the regal mantle ttu'ew, 



' " Sleepest Ihou, lompanion dear, what eleflp can close 
Thy eye-lidB?"— Par. Lost, v. 673. 
' Ttiia Unlf nuliEary sentiment hoB been echoed b; the approving rni 
'"^•3 Dgeuersl Bidgtateaniuiaf tmtiquitj. See Pliny 'h Fuiegjric an Ti^aB. 
SiliUi nciUy iranelattH it, 

■' Tuipe duel UiUuu Bi>Binu conaumere Ductem." 
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The embroider'd siimlals on hia feet were tied ; 
Tho Starr; falchion glitter'd at hie side ; 
And IbbI, his ami the massy sceptre loads, 
Unstaic'd, immortal, and the gift of gods. 

Now rosy mom ascenda the court of Jove, 
Lifts up her light, and opens day ahove. 
The king despalch'd hia heralds with commands 
To range the camp and summon all tho bands : 
The gathering hosts the monarch's word obey ; 
While to the fleet Atridea bends his way. 
In his black ship the Pylian prince he found ; 
There calls a senate of the peers around : 
The assembly pkeed, the king of men express'd 
The counsels labonring in his artful breast. 

'■ Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear. 
Late as I slumber'd in the shades of night, 
A dream divine appcar'd before my sight ; 
Whose visionary form like Nestor came, 
The same in habit, and in mien the same,^ 
The heavenly phantom hover'd o'er my head, 
' And, dost thoa sleep, O Atreus' son ? (he said) 
111 fits a chief who mighty nations guides. 
Directs in eooncil, and in war presides ; 
To whom its safety a whole people owes, 
To waste long nights in indolent repose. 
Monarch, awake ! 'tis Jove's command I bear, 
Thon and thy glory claim his heavenly care. 
In just array draw forth tho embattled train. 
And lead the Grecians to the dusty plain ; 
E'en now, king ! 'tis given thee to destroy 
The lofly towers of wide-estendcd Troy, 
For now no more the gods with fate contend, 
At Juno's suit the heavenly factions end. 
Destructioa hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 
And nodding lliou waibi the impending fall. 
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This Iiear observant, and the gods obej !' 
Tlie lision spoke, and poss'd i 
Now, TBliaot chiefe ! since heaven itself alarms. 
Unite, and roose the sons of Greece t 
Bnt first, with caution, try what yet they dare. 
Worn with nine years of nnsuccessfd! war. 
To more the trcN^ to measore back the n 
Be mine ; and yours the province to detain." 

He spoke, and sat : when Nestor, rising, said, 
(Nestor, whom Pylos" sandy realms obey'd,) 
" Piincea of Greece, your faithful ears incline. 
Hot donht the vision of the powers divine ; 
Sent by great Jove to bim who rules the host. 
Forbid it. heavea ! this warning £bonld be lost ! 
Then let ns haste, obey the god's alarms, 
And join to rouse the sons of Gre- 

Thus spoke the sage : the kings without delay 
Dissolve the council, and their chief obey : 
The sceptred rulers lead ; the following host, 
Ponr'd forth by thousands, darkens all the coast. 
A» from some rocky cleft the shepherd seca 
Clnstering in heaps on bcaps the driving bees. 
Rolling and blackening, swarms succeeding s 
With deeper mnrmors and more hoarse alarms ; 
Ilnsky they spread, a close embodied crowd. 
And o*er die vale descends the living cloud.^ 
So. &om the tents and ships, a lengthening train 
SireadB all the beach, and wide o'ershades the plain : 
Along the region mns a deafening sonnd ; 
Beneath iheir footsteps groans the trembling ground. 
Fome flies before the messenger of Jove, 
And shining soars, and claps her wings above. 



■ "As bees in spring-lime, wh?i 

The nn wiUi TKimis rides, 
Fo^ forth their popnloua youth ^>otit the b 
f unong fresh dewa Bcd floi 
Flj 10 lud &o. or on the smoothKd pliinlc. 
The SDfanrii of this stimw-built eiudfl. 
HeV'BJhb'd wilh btlta, eipsliiile and coata 
Their itale affairs. So thick the <rery crowd 
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Nine sacred heralds now, proclaiming loud ^ 
The monarch's ■will, suspend the Ufitening crowd- 
Soon OB the throngs in order ranged appenr, 
And fainter murmurs died upon the eaj', 
The king of kings hia awful figure raised : 
High in his hand the golden ateptre hlazed ; 
The golden sceptre, of cclcjtial flame. 
By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came ; 
To Pelops he the immortal gift resign'd i 
The immoi-tal gift great Pelops left behind, 
In Atreus' hnnd, which not with Atretis ends. 
To rich Thyestos nest the prize descends ; 
And now the mark of Agamemnon's reign, 
Subjects all Argos, and controls the main.^ 

On this bright sceptre now the king reclined, 
And artful thus pronounced the speech design'd : 
■' Ye sons of Mars ; partake your leader's care. 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war ! 
Of partial Jove with justice I complain, 
And heavenly oracles believed in vain. 
A safe return was promised to onr toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with spoils. 



' ItwBB lie heralil'e ilutjto make tlie pedplc sit down, " A ilandinj) aggra 
is a armplom of manifflat terror (11. ivliL 346) ; au evaning agora, to which 
tata came elciated bj wine, la also tba foretuiiDer of mifohlef (Odjas. iii. 
I.W)."— Grote. ii. p. Bl, nule. 

' This scaplie, lilce that of Jadah (Genoa, ilii. 10), ia a type of the an- 
prome and far-spread dominion of UlE hDaeB of the Atridea. See Thaejd, i. 
B. " It is traoed throngh the hands of Hermes ; he being the wealth-giytog 
god, whoao bleseing is most ofHoacious in fiirtliering the ptuoese of ecquisi- 
lioQ,"— Grots, i. p, 212, Cumpsje Quintos Calaber (Iljce'a tieleotio(ii,e, 18):. 
" Thus the monarch apoke, 

Then pledged the chief in a capacioua cup. 

Gulden, and framed b; art dlnue (a gift 

Whioh to Ahnighly Jove Ume Valoao brought 

Upon hia nuptial day, when he espons'd 

TheQaaenofLove); the aire of goda beston'd 

TbB cap an Dardaona, who gare it next 

ToEriehthoniua: Trua reeeived it then. 

And left it, with hii wealth, la he puaaeas'd 

By Una ; he to great Laomedon 

Gave it i and last to Priam 'a lot it fell." 
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Now shamefal flight ttlone can save the host, 

Onr blood, our treasure, and our glory loat. 

So Jove decrees, resiatless lord of all i 

At whose command whole empircH rise or fall : 

He shakes the feeble props of human triut, 

And towns and armies humbles to the dust 

What abome to Greece a fruitlDsa war to wage, 

Oh, lasting shame in every future age ! 

Once great in arms, the common scorn we grow, 

Repu]i>ed and baiBed by a feeble foe. 

So small their number, that if wars were ceased, 

And Greece triunipha:it held a general feast, 

All raiik'd by tens, whole decodes when they dine 

Must want a Trojan slave to pour tho wine,^ 

Bat other tbrcea have our hopes o'erthrown. 

And 'IVoy prevails by armies not her own. 

Now nine long years of mighty Jove are ran, 

Since first the labours of this war begun : 

Out cordage torn, deoay'd oor vessels lie, 

And scarce ensure the wretched power to fly. 

Haste then, for tiver leave the Trojan wall ! 

Our weeping wives, our tender children call: 

love, duty, safety, summon ns away, 

Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. 

Onr shatter'd barks may yet transport us o'er, 

Safe and inglorious, to oor native shore. 

Fly, Grecians, fly, your sails and oars employ. 

And dream no more of heaven-defended Troy." 

His deep design unknown, the hosts approve 
Atrides' speech. ITie mighty numbers move. 
So roll the billows to the Icarion shore, 
From east and south when 'H'inds begin to roar, 
Burst their dark mansions in the clouds, and sweep 
The whitening surface of the ruffled deep. 
And Bfl on com when western gusts descend,'" 
Before the blast the lofty harvests bend ; 



e, L p. 993, GtBtea the number of tlie GrBCiui fi 
men. NishoLjuakas & total of lSfi,DOO. 
11 " Ab thiok as Then a. field 

Of Ceres, ripe for hariast, waving bends 
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Thus o*er the field the moving host appears, 

With nodding plumes and groves of waving spears. 

The gathering murmur spreads, their trampling feet 

Beat the loose sands, and thicken to the fleet ; 

With long-resounding cries they urge the train 

To fit the ships, and laimch into the main. 

They toil, they sweat, thick clouds of dust arise, 

The douhling clamours echo to the skies. 

E'en then the Greeks had left the hostile plain, 

And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 190 

But Jove's imperial queen their flight surveyed, 

And sighing tiius bespoke the blue-eyed maid : 

** Shall then the Grecians fly ! Oh dire disgrace ! 
And leave impimish'd this perfidious race ? 
Shall Troy, shall Priam, and the adulterous spouse. 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows ? 
And bravest chiefs, in Helen's quarrel slain, 
Lie unrevenged on yon detested plain ? 
No : let my Greeks, immoved by vain alarms, 
Once more refulgent shine in brazen arms. 200 

Haste, goddess, haste ! the flying host detain, 
Nor let one sail be hoisted on the main." 
Pallas obeys, and from Olympus' height 
Swift to the ships precipitates her flight. 
Ulysses, first in public cares, she foimd. 
For prudent coimsel like the gods renown'd : 
Oppress'd with generous grief the hero stood. 
Nor drew his sable vessels to the flood. 
" And is it thus, divine Laertes' son ! 
Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun), 210 

Thus to their coimtry bear their own disgrace, 
And fame eternal leave to Priam's race ? 
Shall beauteous Helen still remain unfreed. 
Still unrevenged, a thousand heroes bleed ? 
Haste, generous Ithacus ! prevent the shame, 
Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 
Your own resistless eloquence employ. 
And to the inmiortals trust the fall of Troy." 



His bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them." — ^Par. Lost, iv. 980, sqq. 
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The voice diviae confesa'd the warlike maid, 
Ulysses heard, nor uninspired obey'd ; 221 

Then niceting first Atrides, from his hand 
Beceived the imperial sceptre oi' command. 
Thos graced, attention and respect to gain, 
He mns, he flies throngh all tlio Grecian trftin ; 
Eaeh prince of name, or chief in arms approved, 
He fired with praise, or with persuasion moved. 

" Warriors like you, with strength and wisdom bloss'd. 
By brave examples shoold conlimi the rest. 
The monorcli's will not yet reveal'd appeals i 
He tries our courage, hut resents our fears. 2^1 

The unwary Greeks his liiry may provoke ; 
Not thus the king in secret council spoke. 
Jove lovea our cUef, from Jove his honour springs. 
Beware ! for dreadfiil is the wrath of kings." 

But if a clamorous vile plebeian rose, 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tamed with blows. 
" Bo still, thou slave, and to thy betters yield ; 
Unknown alike in council ond in field ! 
Ye gods, what dastards would onr hoet command ? 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 241 

Be silent, wretch, and think not here oUow'd 
That worst of tyrants, an usurping crowd. 
To one sole monarch Jove commits the sway ; 
His are the laws, and hJTn let all obey " ^^ 

W^th words like these the troops Ulysses ruled, 
The loudest silenced, and the fiercest cool'd. 
Sack to the assembly roll the thronging train, 
Desert the ships, and pour upon the plain. 
Mnrmuring they move, as when old ocean roars. 
And heaves huge surges to the trembling shores ; 25( 

The groaning baiiks are burst with bellowing sound, 
TTie rocks remnrmur and the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult sinks, the noises cease. 
And a still sileneo luUs the camp to peace. 



" This unUment uaerl to ha a poptiUr oue with some of the greiteat 
Qnuita. who abnsed it into a prebnl far oDlinuIed uBDipBlioo of poirer. 
Dion, CBligolB, and DomitiiuiffereputienJatl; fond of it, (uid. ia on eitendcil 
tom, wellDd the roirim propminded by Creon in the Antigone of Sophoclea. 
Seg tome important remarks of Heereo, Anciant Gtevue, cli. vi. p. 105. 
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Thersites only clamour'd in the throng, 

Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue: 

Awed by no shame, by no respect controQ'd, , 

In scandal busy, in reproaches bold: 

With witty malice studious to defame, 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim :— 260 

But chief he gloried with licentious style 

To lash the great, and monarchs to resile. 

His fig^e such as might his soul proclaim; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame: 

His mountain-shoulders half his breast o'erspread, 

Thin hairs bestrewed his long misshapen head. 

Spleen to mankind his envious heart possessed, 

And much he hated all, but most the best: 

Ulysses or Achilles still his theme; 

But royal scandal his delight supreme. 270 

Long had he lived the scorn of every Greek, 

Vex'd when he spoke, yet still they heard him speak. 

Sharp was his voice ; which, in the shrillest tone, 

Thus with injurious taunts attacked the tiinme. 

** Amidst the glories of so bright a reign, 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 
'Tis thine whatever the warrior's breast inflames. 
The golden spoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood bestow, 
Thy tents are crowded, and thy chests overflow. 280 

Thus at full ease in heaps of riches roll'd. 
What grieves the monarch ? Is it thirst of gold ? 
Say, shall we march with our unconquer'd powers 
(The Greeks and I) to Ilion's hostile towers, 
And bring the race of royal bastards here. 
For Troy to ransom at a price too dear? 
But safer plunder thy own host supplies; 
Say, would'st thou seize some valiant leader's prize? 
Or, if thy heart to generous love be led, 
Some captive fair, to bless thy kingly bed? 290 

Whate'er our master craves, submit we must, 
Plagued with his pride, or punish'd for his lust 
Oh women of Achaia ! men no more ! 
Hence let us fly, and let him waste his store 
In loves and pleasures on the Phrygian shore. 
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We may be wanted on Bome busy day. 
When Hector comes : so great Athilles may r 
From him he forced the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearless, and the brave : 
And durst he, aa he ought, resent that wrong, 
This mighty tyrant wiere no tyrant long." 

Fierce from his seat at this UiyBses springs,'* 
In generous vengeance of the king of kings. 
Wilh indignation sparkling in bis eyes, 
He views the wretch, and sternly thus replies : 

" Peace, factioua monster, bom to vex the state, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate ; 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rashly vain, 
And singly mod. asperse the sovereign reign. 

not known thee, slave! of all our host, 
who acts the least, upbraids the most? 
Think not tho Greeks to shameful flight to bring, 
"Tor let those lips profhno the name of king. 

■ our return wo trust the heavenly powers ; 

that their care ; to fight like men be ours. 
But grant the host with wealth the general load, 
Except detraction, what hast thou bestow'd? 
Suppose some hero should his spoils resign. 
Art thou that hero, could those spoils be thine ? 
Gods! let me perish on this hateful shore. 
And let these eyes behold my son no more ; 



" It maj bo remarked, that the oharanter of Theraitea, revolting aa< 
eontempable as it ia, aerrca niimlrably tu detelop the diBpoaition oC ClyBBEi 

ud individnal derelapmoat of Homer's lieroea, Schlegel wall obaerveB, "In 
bft& relief tiie figorea are nHunllj in profile, and in the epoa all are dhsjmtfr- 
iiBdin the simiiloBt tDaniier in relief; thej ara not grouped logather, bnt fol- 
low one another ; so Homer'H heroes adranco, onobyons, in suoceaBion before 
ni. It has been remarked, IMt (he Riad is nnt definitiiely clnaed, bat that 
*e on left to auppoae aoiuething both to precede and iD fqlloir it. The boa 

befare or liehiud. on which acoonnt the aDcienta preferred for it snch sqb- 
J«Cta as admitted of an indeSnite eitenaion, uori&cial pnwaEsioni, daniw, 
«d linea of eomhatanla. and hence thej also exhibited baH telieA on onrred 
rartluies, anch as yaaes, or tlie fnene of a rotunda, where, hj the 
the iwu ends are withdrawn from onr alfiht, and whem, while ne ftdvauti 
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If^ on tiiy next offence, this hand forbear 

To atrip those arms thou ill deservest to wear, 

Expel the council where our princes meet, 

And send thco scourged and howling throngph the fleet." 

He Baid, and cowering as the dastard beads, 
The weighty sceptre on his hack descends ;^' 
On the round honch the bloody taraoars riso : 
The tears spring starting from his haggard eyes ; 
Trembling he sat, and shrunk in abject fears, 
From his vile visage wiped the scalding tears ; 
While to his neighbour each express'd lus thought; 

"Ye gods! what wonders has Ulysses wrought I 
What fruits his conduct and his courage yield ! 
Oreat in the councU, glorious in the field. 
Generous he rises in the crown's defence. 
To curb the factious tongue of insolence. 
Such just examples on offenders shown, 
Sedition silence, and assert the throne." 

'Twas thus the general voice the hero praised. 
"Who, rising, high the imperial sceptre raised : 
The blue-eyed Pallas, his celcBtial friend, 
(In form a herald,) bade the crowds attend. 
The expecting crowds in stiU attention hung. 
To hear the wisdom of his heavenly tongue. 
Then deeply thoughtful, pausing ere be spoke. 
^)His silence thus the prudent hero broke : 
^;" Unhappy monarch ! whom the Grecian race 
With shame deserting, heap with vile disgraee. 
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sight of that which p 
follow."— Dnim. Lit p, 16, 

U " There CBUuot be b cte&rer indication than this deBOiiption — Bngraphie 
in Ihfl original poBm — of the true character of Iho Homeric agouL Th« 
mnldtadu who composd it are listening and ucqtiieBcenl. not alien heaitatingj 
and aever re&ajitOTy to the cliidf. Th« iate which avrait« a preBuniptnautf 
critic, even where his Timisnt reproacheH are BDhalautiaUy well-foiuided, ii 
plainly set forth in the treaonenl of Themitea ; while the nnpopolaritj rf 
such a character is sttenled even more by the eicesBive pains vhiuh Homei! 
talkes to heap upon him rapnlBive personal defarmitlea, than bj the ohu^ 
liaeraeDt of OdyaBaaB — he ia lame, bald, cmok-backed, of misshipsD iauii 
and eqaiiiling vision." — Qrote, vol. i. p. 87. 
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Not such at Argos was their generous vow: 350 

Once all their voice, but ah! forgotten now: 

Ne'er to return, was then the common cry, 

Till Troy's proud structures should in ashes lie. 

Behold them weeping for their native shore! 

What could their wives or helpless children more? 

What heart hut melts to leave the tender train, 

And, one short month, endure the wintry main ? 

Few leagues removed, we wish our peaceful seat, 

^Vhen the ship tosses, and the tempests beat: 

Then well may this long stay provoke their tears, 360 

The tedious length of nine revolving years. 

Not for their grief the Grecian host I blame ; 

Bat vanquished! baffled! oh, eternal shame! 

Expect the time to Troy's destruction given. 

And try the faith of Chalcas and of heaven. 

What pass'd at Aulis, Greece can witness bear,^* 

And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 

Beside a fountain's sacred brink we raised 

Our verdant altars, and the victims blazed: 

Twas where the plane-tree spread its shades around, 370 

The altars heaved; and from the crumbling ground 

A mighty dragon shot, of dire portent; 

From Jove himself the dreadful sign was sent. 

Straight to the tree his sanguine spires he roll'd. 

And curl'd aroimd in many a winding fold; 

The topmost branch a mother-bird possess'd ; 

Eight callow infants fill'd the mossy nest; 

Herself the ninth ; the serpent, as he hung, 

Stretch'd his black jaws, and crash'd the crying young j 

While hovering near, with miserable moan, 380 

The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 

The mother last, as round the nest she flew. 

Seized by the beating wing, the monster slew; 

Nor long survived: to marble tum'd, he stands 

A lasting prodigy on Aulis' sands. 

^ According to Paasanias, both the sprig and the remains of the tree 
vere exhibited in his time. The tragedians, Lucretius and others, adopted 
t different fable to account for the stoppage at Aulis, and seem to have 
foand the sacrifice of Iphigenia better suited to form the subject of a tra- 
i^j. Compare Dryden's iEneid, yoL iii. sqq. 
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Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 
TroBt in bis omen, and support the war. 
For while aronnd we gazed with wondering eyes, 
And trembling sought the powers with Baurific«, 
Full of his god, the reverend Chaleas cried,'^ 
' Ye Grecian warriora ! lay your fears aside. 
This wondrous signal Jove himself displays. 
Of long, long Ittboura, but eternal praise. 
As many birds as by the snake were slain, 
So many years the toils of Greece remain ; 
But wait the tenth, for IKon's fall decreed : ' 
Thus spoke the prophet, thus the Fates succeed, i 
Obey, ye Grecians! with submission wait, 
Nor let your flight avert the TVojan fate." 
He said: the ahores with luud applauses sounds ■ 
The hollow ships each deafening shout rebound.! 
Then Nestor thus — " These vsin debates forh 
Ye talk like children, not like heroes dare. 
Where now are all your high resolves at last P 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements pastf^ 
Vow'd with libations and with victims then. 
Now vanish'd like their smoke ; tiie foith of n 
While useless words consume the unactive hours, 
No wonder Troy so long resists our powers. 
Bise, great Atrides '■ and with courage sway ; 
We march to war, if thou direct the way. 
But leave the few that dare resist thy laws. 
The moan deserters of the Grecian cause, 
To grudge the conquests mighty Jove prepares. 
And view with envy our successful wars. 
On that great day, when first the martial train, 
Big with the fate of Ilion, plough'd the main, 
Jove, on the right, a prosperous signal sent, 
And thunder rolling shook the firmament. 
Encouraged hence, maintain the gloriouB strife, 
Till every soldier grasp a Phrygian wife. 
Till Helen's woes at full revenged appear, 
And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear. 
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Before that day, if any Greek invite 

His country's troops to base, inglorious flight, 

Stand forth that Greek! and hoist his sail to fly. 

And die the dastard first, who dreads to die. 

But now, O monarch ! all thy chiefs advise :^* 

Nor what they offer, thou thyself despise. 

Among those counsels, let not mine be vain; 430 

In tribes and nations to divide thy train: 

His separate troops let every leader call. 

Each strengthen each, and all encourage aU. 

What chief, or soldier, of the numerous band. 

Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 

When thus distinct they war, shall soon be known, 

And what the cause of Ilion not overthrown ; 

K fate resists, or if our arms are slow, 

K gods above prevent, or men below." 

To him the king: "How much thy years excel 440 

In arts of counsel, and in speaking well ! 
O would the gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten such sages as they grant in thee; 
Such wisdom soon should Priam's force destroy, 
And soon should fall the haughty towers of Troy ! 
But Jove forbids, who plunges those he hates 
In fierce contention and in vain debates: 
Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 
By me provoked; a captive maid the cause: 
If e'er as friends we join, the Trojan wall 450 

Must shake, and heavy will the vengeance fall! 
But now, ye warriors, take a short repast; 
And, well refresh'd, to bloody conflict haste. 
His sharpen'd spear let every Grecian wield. 
And every Grecian fix his brazen shield. 
Let all excite the fiery steeds of war, 
And all for combat fit the rattling car. 
This day, this dreadful day, let each contend; 
No rest, no respite, till the shades descend ; 
Till darkness, or till death, shall cover all : 460 

Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall; 



^ Those critics who have maintained that the " Catalogue of Ships" is 
>a interpolation, should have paid more attention to these lines, which form 
& most natural introduction to their enumeration. 
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Till bathed in sweat be every manly breast, 
With the huge shield each brawny arm depress'd, 
Each aching nerve refuse the lance to throw, 
And each spent courser at the chariot blow. 
Who dares, inglorious, in his ships to stay, 
Who dares to tremble on this signal day; 
That wretch, too mean to fall by martial power. 
The birds shall mangle, and the dogs devour." 

The monarch spoke; and straight a murmur rose, 470 
Loud as the surges when the tempest blows. 
That dash'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 
And foam and thunder on the stony shore. 
Straight to the tents the troops dispersing bend, 
The fires are kindled, and the smokes ascend; 
With hasty feasts they sacrifice, and pray 
To avert iiie dangers of the doubtful day. 
A steer of five years' age, large limb'd, and fed,^7 
To Jove's high altars Agamemnon led: 
There bade the noblest of the Grecian peers ; 480 

And Nestor first, as most advanced in years. 
Next came Idomeneus,^® and Tydeus' son,^* 
Ajax the less, and Ajax Telamon;^^ 
Then wise Ulysses in his rank was placed; 
And Menelaiis came, unhid, the last.^^ 

17 The following observation wiU be useful to llomeric readers : " Parti- 
cular animals were, at a later time, consecrated to particular deities. To 
Jupiter, Ceres, Juno, Apollo, and Bacchus victims of advanced age might be 
offered. An ox of five years old was considered especially acceptable to 
Jupiter. A black bull, a ram, or a boar pig, were offierings for Neptune. A 
heifer, or a sheep, for Minerva. To Ceres a sow was saczificed, as an enemy 
to com. The goat to Bacchus, because he fed on vines. Diana was propi* 
tiated with a stag ; and to Venus the dove was consecrated. The infernal and 
evil deities were to be appeased with black victims. The most acceptable of 
all sacrifices was the heifer of a year old, which had never borne ^e yoke. 
It was to be perfect in every limb, healthy, and without blemish." — Elgin 
Marbles, vol. i. p. 78. 

18 Idomenem, son of Deucalion, was king of Crete. Having vowed, daring 
a tempest, on his return from Troy, to sacrifice to Neptune the first creature 
that should present itself to his eye on the Cretan shore, his son fell a victim 
to his rash vow. 

w Tydeus" aon, i . c. Diomed. 

» That is, Ajax, the son of Oileus, a Locrian. He must be distinguished 
from the other, who was king of Salamis. 
^ A great deal of nonsense has been written to account for the word wthii. 
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The chiefs sniround the dcEtined beast, and take 

The sacred offering of the salted cake : 

Wlien thus the kmg prefers his solemn prayer ; 

"O thon ! whose thandcr rends the cloaded air, 

^Vho in the heaven of heavens host flied thy throne, 

Supreme of gods! unbounded, and alone! 

Hear ! and before the borning sun descends, 

Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 

Low in the dust he la[d yon hostile spires, 

Be Priam's palace Hnnk in Grecian fires, 

In Hector's breast be plunged this shining sword, 

And slaughter'd heroes groan around their lord!" 

Ilns prayed the thief: his unavailing prayer 
Great Jove refused, and toss'd in empty air : 
The God averse, while yet the fames arose. 
Prepared new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their prayers perforra'd the chiefs the rite pursue. 
The barley sprinkled, and the rietini slew. 
The limbs they sever from the inclosing hide. 
The thighs, selected to the gods, divide. 
On these, in double eaula involved with art, 
The choicest morsels lie fiom every part. 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
While the fat victims feed the sacred fire. 
The thighs thus sacrificed, and entrails dress'd, 
The assistants part, traasfix, and roost the rest ; 
Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 
Each takes his seat, aud each receives his share. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was snppreas'd, 
The generous Nestor thus the prineo addrees'd ; 

"Now hid thy heralds sound the loud alarms. 
And call the squadrons sheathed in brazen arms \ 
Now seize the occasion, now the troops survey, 
And lead to war when heaven directs the way." 

He said; the monarch issued his commands; 
Straight the loud heralds call the gathering bands. 
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The chiefe enclose their king; the hosts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either side. 
High in the midst the blue-oycd virgin flies; 
Prom rank to rank she darts her ardent eyes; 
The dreadful tegis, Jove's immortal shield, 
Blazed on her arm, and lighten'd all the field : 
Ronnd the vast orb a hundred serpents roll'd, 
Forra'd the bright fidnge, and seem'd to bum in gi 
With this each Grecian's manlj breast she warms. 
Swells tieir bold hearts, and strings their nervous 
No more they sigh, inglorious, to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat bom. 

As on some mountain, through the lofty groTe, 
The crackling flames aacend, and blane above ; 
The fires expanding, as the winds arise, 
8hoot their long beams, and kindle half the akiea : 
So from the polish'd arms, and braien shields, 
A gleamy splendour flash'd along the fields. 
Not less their number than the embodied cranes. 
Or milk-white swans in Asius' watery plains, 
That o'er the windings of Cayater's springs,'^ 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their rustling 
Now tower aloft, and course in airy rounds, 
Now light with noise ; with noise the field resoi 
Thus numerous and confused, extending wide. 
The legions crowd Scamander's flowery sido;^ 
With rusiiing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thundering fontateps stake the sounding shore. 
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AJoag the river's level moadu they stand, 
lluck as in spring the flowers adorn tie land, 
Or leaves the trees ; or thick as insectfl piaj, 
The wandering nation of a aummer's dayj 
That, drawn by milky HteomG, at evening hours, 
Id gatbcr'd swarms sifrrouud the rural bowers ; 
From pail to pail with busy murmur run 
The gilded legions, gUttering in the buii. 
So throiig'd, so close, the Grecian squadrons stood 
la radiant arms, and thirst for Trojan blood. 
Ench leader now liis scattcr'd force coi^oins 
In close airay, and fonus the deepening linos. 
Not with more ease, the skiliii! shophcrd-swoin 
CollecU hifl flocks from thousands on the plain. 
The king of kings, majestically tall. 
Towers o'er his armies, and outshines them all ; 
Like some proud bull, that round the pastures leads 
His subject herds, the monarch of the meads. 
Great ss the gods, the exalted chief naa seen, 
His strength tike Neptune, and like Mars his mien ; ^' 
Jove o'er his eyes celestial glories spread, 
And dawning conquest played around his head. 
Say. virgins, seated ronnd the throne divine, 
All-knowing goddesses ! immortal nine ! ^^ 



EimoiB, HumiiT'B Troj is auppoBciI to have slnod ; thin river, Mcordiog to 
Bomar, was cslled Xantbaa hj the gnjs, Scaisander bj mi'ii. The waters of 
Iho Scanmnder had the eingnlar property of giving a beautiful coloQi to ths 
hnr or wool of such aDimals as hathed in them ; hence the three goddeaasa, 
Minerrs.Junu.BildVeDUB, bathed there before the; appeared befiire Paris to 
aktain the goHen apple; the name Xanthoa, "jeUow," was glion in the 
SctmandBT, from lUa peeuliar colour ot ita walera, alill applicable to the 
Hendere. the jallcnr ooloor of whose waters atlraeta Iha attention of tra- 

•1 It should be " his cXhI Uke Neplune." The tnivu of Neptune, ili Uie 
Elgin Harblea.Mo. 108, (>al. ii. p. 36,} la remarkable for its breadth and maa- 

—Par. LoHt, i. ST, 
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Sinc« earth's wide regionB, heaven's omneasiired height, 

And hell's abyss, hide nothing from your sight, 

(We, wretched mortals 1 lost in doubts bolow, h 

But gnees by mtnour, and bat boast wc know,) oH 

say what heroes, fired by thirst of fame, ^t 

Or urged by wrongs, to Troy's destrketion came. ^fl 

To count Ibem all, demands a thousand longnes. 

A throat of brass, and adamantine lungs. 

Daughters of Joye, assist ! inspired by you 

The mighty labonr dauntless 1 pursue; 

"What crowded armies, from what climes they brings I 

Their names, their numbers, and their chiefs I singt'^ 




OF THE SHIPS.-" 



The hardy warriors whom Bceofda bred, 

PeneliuB, Leitus, Prothoenor, led : 

With these Arcesilaus and Clonim stand, 

Equal in arms, and equal in command. 

These bead tbe troops that rocky Aulis yieldB, 

And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watery tlclds. 
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And Sehcenos, Scholos, Griea near tie main, 
And Mycalesaia's ample piny plain i 
Those who in Peteon or Ilesion dwell, 
Or HarmtL where Apollo's prophet fell ; 
Heleon and HyU, ■which the apringM o'erflow ; 
And McdeoQ lofty, and Ocalea low t 
Or in the meads of UaliartliN Htnty, 
Or Thespia sacred to the god of day : 
OnchcBtuB, Neptune's celebrated groTCS; 
Copse, and ThisM, famed for silver doves ; 
For flocks Erythrs, Glissa for the vine ; 
Plstea green, and Nysa the divine ; 
And they whom ThebS's well-built walls enclose, 
Where Myd*, Entresis, Coron^ rose; 
Aiid Am^ rich, with purple harvests crown'd ; 
And Anthedon, Bceotia's utmoet bound- 
Full fifty ships they Bend, and each conveys 
Twice sixtj" warriors throog-h the foaming seas.-' 



Qd whae both historical inii intcmail evidence are marc.clcarty in favour 
«l > MoneQoa from the remotest period, vith the remainder' of the vork. 
Tht«ginpo«i:Joniirthe Catalogue, vhensnevei it miyhivi' laketi pluie, neoea- 
■iQj prSBBmes ilB author's acqwUDlance with a previouuly enaciog Iliad. 
]l Teie impOBBible otberwisB lo account foe the KarmoDjr'obaervable in the 
>VDinniee of eo vaat a nujDher of proper hameB, most of them bi^toricaljj 
uoinpoTtant, and not a few altogether fiotitlooa ; or of so many geoi^phical 
mi genealogical detaile as ore eondenaed m these few hundred lines, and 
inddenUlly acaCtered over the IhoaiiaDds wfaicb follow : oii>iaU; ineiplicable 
Wre the pointed alluBlona oeoorriug in tbia episodu to events naroited in 
■teptevions and ■attsequeut text, several of wbich cnuld faardl; be of tiadi- 
Hooal unorietT. but through the medium of the Iliad." — MiU'e, Languor 
«d lA of Greece, vol. t p. 203. 

" ^Bw tixll/: "Thacjdides obeerres that the Bceotiaii Tosaela, which 
onied one hundred and twenty men each, were probably meant to be the 
lv;eHiD the fleet, and those of Fbiloctetea, carrjiog fifty each, the emnlleiit. 
At tvcnge nonld be eighty-fire, and Thueydides snppDses the tnopa to 
bn lowed and navigated themselves ; and that very few, besides the Ghia&, 
asm H mere paasengfTs or landsmeo. In short, we have in the Homeiic 
lHai|iU<in> the complete pictnre of an Indian or Afrlcsa war eanoe, muj 
t'wldofa are considerablj larger than the largest scale assigned Id tlioee of 
ft» GteeliB. If the total number of Greek abips be taken at twelve hundred, 
!fing lo Thucjdides, although, in point of fact, there are only eleven 
kttlrtd and eighty-six in the Catalogue, the amount of the army, upon the 
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To these gnoceed Aapledon's martial train, 
Who plough tlie spacious Orchomenuin plain. 
Two vaUant brothers mle the undaunted throng, 
lalmen and Ascalaphua the strong : 
Sons of Aatyoch^, the heavenly fair, 
Whose virgin charma snbdued the god of war : 
(In Actor's court as she retired to reaC, 
The Htrength of Mars the blushing- maid comprcss'd) 
Their troops in thirty sable vessels sweep, 
With equal oara, the hoarse -resounding deep. 

The Phocians next in forty barka repair; 
EpiatrophuH and Schediua head the war: 
From those rich regions where Ccphiaua leads 
Hia silver current through the flowery meads; 
From Panopea, Chrysa the divine, 
WTiere Anemoria's stately tnrrets ahine, 
Where Pytho, Daulia, C^ariasus stood. 
And fair LilEea views the rising flood. 
Thoae, ranged in order on the floating tide. 
Close, on the left, the bold Bceotians' aide. 

Fierce Ajax led the Locrian sqoodiona on, 
Ajas the less, Oileus' valiant aon^ 
Skill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 
Swift in pursuit, and active in the fight. 
Him, as their chief, the chosen troops attend, 
Which Bcssa, Thronua, and rich Cjnos send; 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphc's bands ; 
And those who dwell where pleasing Augia stands, 
And where Boagrina floats the lowly lands. 
Or in fair Tarphe's sylvan seats reaide : 
In forty vessels cut the yielding tide. 

Euh(ra next her martial sons prepares. 
And sends the brave Abantcs to the wara : 
Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 
From Chalcia' walla, and strong Erttria ; 
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The Isteian fields for generous vines renown'd, 
Tbe fair Caristos, and the Slyriua ground ; 
Where Dio9 from Ker towers o'erlooks the plain, 
.^d high Cerinthua views the neighbouring main. 
Iloim theii brotid shoulders foils a length of hair -, 
Their honda dismiss not the long lanre in air; 
Bat with protended spears in tighting fidds 
Pierce the tough coralets and the braxen shields. 
Twice twenty ships transport the warlike bonds, 
AVhicb bold Elphenor. fierce in annB, commands. 

Full fifty more from Athens stem the main, 
Led br Meacsthens through the liquid plain. 
(Athens the fair, where great Kreecheus sway'd. 
That owed his nurture to the bine-eyed maid. 
But fivm the teeming furrow took his birth. 
The mighty of^ring of the foodfril earth. 
Him Pallas placed amidst her wealthy fane, 
Adored with sacrilice and oxen slain ; 
Where, as the yeat« revolve, her altars blaze. 
And all the tribes resound the goddess' praise.) 
Xo chief like thee, Meneiitheos! Greece could yield. 
To marahal armies in the dusty field, 
Iht extended wings of battle to display, 
Or close the embodied host in firm array. 
Nestor alone, unproved by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praise. 

With these appear the Solominian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Teloman conunands ; 
In twelve black ships to Troy they steer their courst 
And with the great Athenians join their force- 
Nest moie to war the generous Argive train. 
Prom high Trszcn^, and Moscla's plain. 
And fair ..^ilgina circled by the main : 
Whom strong TyrintbS's lofty walls surround. 
And Epidaure with viny harvests crown'd: 
And where fair Aainen and Hermion show 
Their ctiiis above, and ample bay below. 
These by the hruve Euryalus were led. 
Great Sthenelus, and greater Diomed; 
But chief Tydides bore the sovereign sway : 
In fboncore barka they plough the watery way. 
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The proud MycenS arma her martial powers, 
CleonS, Corinth, with, imperial towera,^ 
Fair Arictbyvea, Ornia's fruitful plain. 
And jEgion, and Adrastua' ancient reign ; 
And those who dwell along the sandy shore, 
And where PelleuS yields her fleecy store, 
Where HeUefi and Hyperesia lie, 
And Gonoessa'B apirea salute the sky. 
Great Agamemnon roles the numerous band, 
A hundred vessels in long order stand, 
And crowded naliona wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the king of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in trinmph wears ; 
Proud of his host, unrivall'd in his reign, 
In silent pomp he moves along the main. 

His brother foEows, and to vengeance worms 
The hardy Spartans, exercised in arms ; 
Pharos and Brysia's valiant troops, and those 
Whom LacediDmon'o lofty hills enclose; 
Or MesBc'a towers for silver doves renowu'd, 
Amycltc, hoaa, Augia's happy ground. 
And those whom Qltylos' low walls contain. 
And HeloB, on the margin of the main ; 
These, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cause, 
In sixty ahips with Menolaiia draws : 
Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 
Hevenge and fury flaming in his eyes ; 
While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair one's grief, and sees her falling tears. 

In ninety sail, from Pylos' sandy coast, 
Nestor the sago conducts his chosen host: 
From Amphigenia's ever-fruitl'ul land, 
Where Mpy high, and little Pteleon stand; 
Where beauteous Aren^ her structurea shows. 
And Thryou's walls Alpheus' streams eneloae : 
And Dorion, femed for Thamyris' disgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race. 



''^ The mention of Corinlli is an anachroniBm, as t1i»t eit; wis oUdJ 
KphjTB before ita cnpture by tbe Dorians. Eat VBlluiua, ml. i. p. 9, " 
obaervee, that the poet would tinUirallir spealc of vsrous lonns uiil citie 
Ihe Dsmee bj which they were known in his own time. 
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■fill, Tun of mortals' empty praise, he strove 
To match the seed of eloud-eoiu polling Jove! 
Too dariog' bard! whose unaucceasful pride 
The inunortol Muaea in their art defied. 
The avenging Muaes of the light of day 
Deprived his eyes, and snatch'd Ida voice away ; 
No more his heavenly voice was heard to sing, 
Ilis hand no mare awaked the silver string. 

Where under high CyllenS, crown'd with wood. 
The shaded tomb of old ^pytos stood ; 
From Rip^, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 
lie Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 
Where the fat herds in plenteous jiastiire rove ; 
And Sfjmphelas with her surrounding grove ] 
Parrhasia, on her snowy cliffs reclined, 
And high Enisp^ Bhook by wintry wind, 
And fair Mantinea's ever-pleasing site ; 
la sixty soil the Arcadian bands unite. 
Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 
[Ancfeus' son) the mighty squadron led. 
Their ships, supplied by Agamemnon's care, 
Through roaring seas the wondering warriors bear ; 
The first to battle on the appointed plain, 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Those, where foir Elis and Buprasium join ; 
Whom Ilyrmin, here, and Myrsinus confine. 
And bounded there, where o'er tlie valleys rose 
The Olenian rock i and where Alisium fiows ; 
Beneath four chiefs (a numerous army) came ; 
The strength and glory of the Epean name. 
In separate squadrons these their train divide, 
Each leads tea vessels through the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and I'halpius one ; 
(Eurytos' this, and Uiat Teatus' son j) 
Diores sprung from Amorynceus' line; 
t Polysenus, of force divine. 



tBut those who -riow fair Elis o 
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1 the blest islands of the Eebinadcs, 
Kforty vessels under Megea move, 
it by Phyleus, the beloved of Jove ; 
[nmg Dulichium from his sire he fled 
1 thence to Troy his hardy 
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Ulyaaes follow'd through the watery roiid, 
A chief, in wisdom equal U) a god. 
With those whom Cephttlenia'a isle enclosed. 
Or till their fields aJong the coast opposed ; 
Or where fair Ithaca o'erlooks the fluudsi 
Wlkere high Neritos Bhukes his waving woods, 
Where ^gilipa's ruggod sides ore seen, 
Crocylia rocky, and Zaoynthtu green. 
TheBe in twelve galleys with -vermilion prores, 
Beneath his conduct sought the Phrygian shores. 
Thoos came next, Andratmon's valiant son. 
From Plmiran's walla, and chalky Calydon, 
And rough Pylcn&, and the Olenion steep, 
And Cbalcis beaten by tlie rolling deep. 
He led the warriors from the ^Etolian shore, 
Por now the sons of ffineus were no more ! 
The glories of the mighty race were ficd ! 
(Eneas himself, and Meleager dead! 
To Thoas' tare now trost the martial train, 
His forty vessels follow through the main. 

Next, eighty barks the Cretan king commands, 
Of GnoBsus, LyctuB, and Oortyna's bands ; 
And those who dwell where Rhytion'a domes arise, 
Or white LycastuB glitters to the Bkies, 
Or where by Phsestus silver Jardan runs; 
Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her sons. 
These march'd, Idomeneus, beneath thy cai'e, 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war. 

Tlepolemus, the son of Hercules, 
Led nine ewift vessels through the foamy Beas) 
From Rhodes, with everlasting sunshine bright, 
JalyssQB, Liiidus, and Camirus white. 
His captive mother fierce Alcidea bore 
From Ephyr's walls and Selle'a winding shore, 
Where mighty towns in ruins spread the plain. 
And saw their blooming warriors early slain. 
Tlie hero, when to manly years he grew, 
Alcides' uncle, old Lieynmius, slew; 
For this, constrain'd to quit his native plane. 
And shun the vengeance of the Hercoleon race, 
A fleet he built, and with a : 
Of willing exiles wander'd o'l 
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Where, many seas and msD^ Eufieriiigs past, 
On happy Rhodes the cMel' arrived at luat : 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land ; 
Ineieased and prosper'd in their new abodes 
B; mighty Jove, the sire of men and god£ ; 
With joy they bew thti growing empire rise, 
And rfiowers of wealth descending from the skies. 

Three ships with Nireua sought the Trojan shore, 
Nireua, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 
Nirens, in fimltless shape and blooming grace, 
The loveliest youth of all the Grecian race ; ^* 
Pelides only match'd hie early charms ; 
Bot few his troops, and small his strength in arms. 

Next thirty galleys cleave the hquid plain, 
Of those Calydnie's sea-girt isles contain { 
With them the youth of Nisyrua repair. 
Cams the strong, and Crapathua the lair ; 
Cos, where Eurypyloa poBseea'd the sway. 
Till great AlcideH made the realms obey ; 
These Autiphos and hold Phidippos bring. 
Sprung from the god by Theeialua the king. 

Now, Muse, recount Pelasgic Argoa' powers, 
From AliWf, Alope, and Treehin's tijwers : 
Prom Phthia's sjiacious vales ; and Holla, hiess'd 
With female beauty far beyond the rest. 
Full fifty ships beneath Achillea' care, 
The Achnians, Myrmidons, Hellenlans bear ; 
Thessalians all, though various in their name ; 
The some their nation, and their chief the same. 
But now inglorions, stretch'd aiong the ahore. 
They hear the brazen voice of war no more ; 
No more the foe they face in dire array : 
Close in his fleet the angry leader lay ; 
Since fair Briaels from his arms was lorn. 
The noblost spoil from snck'd LyrnesBus borne. 
Then, when the chief the Thebau walls o'erthrew. 
And the bold sons of great Evenns slew. 
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'n'd Achillea, plunged in depth of ■ 
But soon to rise in Blaugliter, bloud, and war. 

To these the youth of Phylac^ succeed, 
Itontt, femous for her fleecy breed, 
And grassy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greei 
The bowers of Ceres, and the sylvan scenes. 
Sweet Pyrrhasus, with blooming flowerets crown'd, 
And Antron's watery dena, and caveni'd gTOiind. 
These own'd, as chief, PratMilns the brave, 
Who now lay silent in the gloomy grave : 
The first who boldly tonch'd the Trojan shore, 
And dyed a Phry^n lance with Grecian gore ; 
There lies, for distunt from his native plain ; 
Unfiniah'd his proud palaces remain, 
And his sad consort heats her breast in vain. 
His troops in forty ships Podarcee led, 
Iphielua' son, and brother Ui the dead ; 
Nor he unworthy to command the host ; 
Yet still they moum'd their ancient leader lost. 

The men who Glaphyra's fair soil [lurtake. 
Where hills encircle Bmbe's lowly lake. 
Where Phiere hears the neighbouring waters fall, 
Or proud lolcns lifts her airy wall. 
In ten black ships embark'd for llion's shore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom AlcestS bore : 
All Pelias' race Alceet^ far outshined. 
The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 

The troops Methon^, or Thaumacia yields, 
Olizon's rocks, or Meliboea's fields. 
With Philoctetes sail'd, whose matchless art 
From the tough bow directs the fcather'd dait. 
Seven were hw ships i each vessel fifty row, 
Skill'd in his science of tlie dart and bow. 
But he lay raging on the Lemnian ground, 
A poisonous hydra gave the burning wound ; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 
Whom. Greece at length shall wish, nor wish in vai 
His forces Medon led from Lemnos' shore, 
Olleus' son, whom heanteons Bhena bore. 

The CEchaliau race, in those high towers contain' 
Where once Eurytns in proud triumph reign'd, 
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Or where her humbler turrets Tricca reare, 
Or where Ithome, rough with rocks, appears, 
In thirty sail the Bparkling wavea divide, 
Which PodalirioB and Machaon guide. 
To these hia skill their parent^god im]>art«, 
Divine professors of the healing arts, 

The bold Ormenian and Astcrian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in show. 
And where Hyperia'a silver fountains flow. 
Tly troops, Ai^asa, Polypoctes leads, 
And Eleon, shelteHd by Olympus' shades, 
Cyrtonfl's warriors ; and where OrthS lies. 
And Olooaaon's chalky cliffii ariKe. 
Sprung from Piritbous of immortal nice. 
The fruit of fair Hippodam^'s embrace, 
(That day, when horl'd irom Pelioii'n cloudy head, 
To distant dens the shaggy Centaurs Hed) 
With Polypa'tes join'd in equal sway 
I«onteus leads, and forty ships obey. 

In. twenty sail the bold Perrliiebians came 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 
With these the Eniaas join'd, and those who freeze 
Where cold Dodona lifts her holy trees ; 
Or where the pleasing Titaresius ghdes, 
And into Peneus rolls his easy tides ; 
Yet o'er the silvery rariace pore they fiow, 
The sacred stream mimix'd with streams below. 
Sacred and awftil ! from the dark abodes 
Styi pours them forth, the dreadful oath of gods ! 

Last, under Prothous the Magnesians stood, 
iProthous the swift, of old Tenthrodon's blood ;) 
Who dwell where Pel! on, erown'd with piny boughs, 
Obscures the glade, and nods his shaggy brows ; 
Or where through flowery Temp6 Peneus stray'd : 

(The region stretch'd beneath his mighty shade :) 

In forty sable barks they stemm'd the main ; 

Such were the chiefs, and such (he Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muse ! of all Achaia breeds. 

Who bravest fonght, or reigu'd the noblest steeds? 

Eomelns' mares were foremost in Ihe chase, 

An eagles fleet, and of Phcrotian race ; 
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Bred whore Plena's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by hlui who beara the silver how. 
Fierce in the flght their noBtiils breathed a flame. 
Their height, their colour, and their age the same ; 
O'er fields of death they whirl the rapid car, 
Aud break the ranks, aod thunder through the war. 
Ajax in arms the first renown acquired, 
While stem Achillea in lis wrath retired : 
(His was the sti'cngth that mortal might esceeds, 
And his the unrivall'd race of heavenly steeds ;) 
But Thetis' son now shines in arms no more ; 
His troops, neglected on the aandy shore, 
In empty sir their sportive javelins tlirow, 
Or wHrl the disk, or bend au idle bow ; 
Unatain'd with blood bis roTEr'd chariots stand ; 
The immortal coursers grnzo along the strand ; 
Bmt the brave chiefs the inglorioas lite deplored. 
Arid, wandering o'er the camp, required their lord. 

Now, like a deluge, covering all around. 
The shining armies sweep along the ground ; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when storms arise, 
Fluats the wide fleld. and blazes to the sides. 
Earth groan'd beneath them ; as when angry Jove 
Hurls down the forky hghtning ft^m above, 
On Arim& when he flie thunder throws, 
And fires Tj-phojus with redoubled blows, 
Where Typhon, preas'd beneath the burning load, 
Still feels the iiiry of the avenging god. 

But various Iris, Jove's commands to bear, 
Speeds on the wings of winds through liquid air ; 
In Priam's porth the Trojan chiefs she found, 
The old consulting, and the youths around. 
Polites' shopc, the monarcli's son, she chose. 
Who from Mmies' tomb observed the foe.f, * 
High on the mound ; from whence in prospect lay 
The fields, the tentB, the navy, and the bay. 
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In this dissembled form, she hastes to bring- 
The unwelcome message to the Phrygian king. 

" Cease to consult, the time for action calls ; 
"War, bonid war, approaches to your waUs ! 
Atsembled armies oft have I beheld ; 
Bnt ne'er till now auch numbers charged a field: 
Thick Be autonmal leaves or driving saiid, 
The moving gqnadrons hlaokcn all the Htratid. 
Thou, godlike Hector ! all thy force einplov, 
Assemble all the united bands of Troy ; 
In jnst array let every leader call 
The foreign troops ; this day demands thera all !" 

The voice divine the mighty chief alarms ; 
The council breaks, the warriors rusli to arms. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 
Nations on nations fill the dusky plain, 
Men, steeds, and chariots, shake the trembling ground : 
The tmnult tliickens, and the skies resound. 

Amidst the plain, in sight of Uion, stands 
A rising mount, the work of human hands ; 
(This for Myrinne's tomb the immortals know, 
Though call'd Batela in the world below ;) 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here. 
The auxiliar troops and Trojan hosts appear. 

The godlike Hector, high above the rest. 
Shakes his hng:e spear, and nods his plumy ci-eat : 
In tlurongs around his native bands repair. 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine jEneas brings the Dardan race, 
Anchises' son, by Venus' stolen embi'ace, 
Bom in the shades of Ida's secret grove ; 
(A mortal mixing with the queen of love ;) 
iichilochus and Acanias divide 

9 toils, and combat by his side. 

Who fair Zeleia's wealthy valleys till, ^' 



hat by the foot of Ida's sacred hill, 
I drink, .Sisepus, of thy sable flood, 
' led by Pondanw, of royal blood ; 
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To whom his art Apollo deigned to show. 
Graced with, the preaentB of his shafts and how. 

From rich Apiesua and Adrestia's towere, 
High Teree's summits, and Pitjea's bowers ; 
From these the congregated troops obey 
Young Amphiue and Adrastua' equal away ; 
Old Merops' sous ; whom, skill'd in fiites to con 
The sire forewarn'd, and prophesied their doom ; 
Fate urged them on ! the sire forewam'd in vai 
They rush'd to war, and perish'd on the plain. 

From Praetius' stream, Percote's posture land 
And Sestos and Ahydos' neighbouring strands. 
From great Arisba's walls and SclB's (K)ast, 
Aaius Hyrtacides conducts his host ; 
High on his car he shakes the flowing reins. 
His fiercy coursers thunder o'er the plains. 

The fierce Felasgi next, in war renown'd, 
March from Lariaaa's ever-fertile ground : 
In equal arms their brother leaders shine, 
Hippotlous bold, and Pyleus the divine. 

Next Acamos and Pyroua lead their boats, 
In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coasts ; 
Round the bleak realms where Hellespootus roars,. ■ 
And Boreas beats the hoarse-resounding shores. I 

With, great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Triezeaian Cciis, loved by Jove. 

Pyncchmes the pBsonian troops attend, 
Skill'd in the light their crooked bows to bend ; 
From Axius' ample bed he leads them on, 
Axius, that laves the distant Amydon, 
AxiuH, that swells with all his neighbouring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills. 

The Pa])hlagonianB Pyliemenes rules, 
Where rich Henetia breeds her savago mules, 
Where Fj-ythinus' rising clitfe are seen, ' 

Thy groves of box, Cytorua ! ever green. 
And whore .^gialus and Cromna lie, 
And lofty Sesamus invades the sky, 
And where Parthenius, roll'd through banks of flowi 
Reflects her bordering palaces and bowers. 

Here march'd in arms the Holizonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epistrophua command. 
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From those far regions where the aun refinca 
The ripening silTor in Alybean mines. 

There mighty Chromis led the M)'8ian train, 
And augur Ennomua, inapired in vain ; 
For stern Achilles lopp'd hia aacred head, 
Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 

I'horcyB and brave Aseanius here unite 
The Agea,nian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 

Of those who round Myoma's realms reside, 
Or whom the vales in shades of Ttnolus hide, 
Meatles and Antiphue the charge partake, 
Born on the banks of Gyges' silent lake. 
There, from the fields where wild Mieander flows, 
High MycaW, and Latmoa' shady brows. 
And proud Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barbarous tongues. ' 
Amphimachus and Naustea guide the train, 
Naustea the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who, trick'd with gold, and glittering on his car, 
Kode like a woman to the field of war. 
Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles slain, 
The river swept him to the briny main : 
There whelm'd with wavea the gaudy warrior lies, 
The valiant victor seized the golden prize. 

The forces lost in fair array succeed, 
TVhich blamelosa GlaucuB and Sarpedoii lead ; 
The warlike bands that distant Lyoia j-ields, 
Where gulfy Xanthus foams along the fields. 
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HUB by their leaders' caie each martial band 
Moves into ranks, and atretches o'er tbe land. 
Ifitli fllunita the TrojaiiB, luehing tram afar, 
*" " ' 1 their motionB, and provoke the war: 

a when inclemout winters vex the plain 
(Pitli piercing fronts, or thick-descending rain, 
"" ■ aem tht erunea embodied fly,i 

1, and order, tlirough the midway skj-; 



" Marking the tracts of air, the cUmoroDB uninea 
Wheel their doe fight in varied ranks descried 
And eaoh with oittstcetth'il neck hia rank maini 
In nurehall'd order through 111' ethereal void. " 
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To pigmy nations wounds and death thoy bring, 

And all the war descends upon the wing, 

But silent, breathing rago, resolved and Bkill'd^ 

l^f mutual aids to fix a douhtliil field, 

Swift march the Greeks : the rapid dust around 

Barkeniug arises from the labour'd ground. 

Thus from hia flaggy wings when Notus shedg 

A night of vapours round the moontain heads, 

Swift-gliding mists tho dusky ficlda invade. 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade ; 

While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey, 

Lost and confused amidst the thicken'd day : 

80 wrapt in gathering dust, the Grecian train, 

A moving cloud, swept on, and hid the plain. 

IVow ftont to front the hostile armies stand, 
Eager of fight, and only wait command ; 
"When, to the van, betbre the sons of fame 
Whom Troy sent forth, the beauteous Paris came; 
In form a god! the panther's speckled hide 
FloVd o'er hia armour with an easy pride; 
His bended bow across his shoaldera flung, 
His sword beside him negligently hung ; 
Two pointed speara he sh.o<d: w.ith gallant grace, 
And dared the bravest of the Grecian race. 

As tlma, with glorioua air and proud disdain. 
He boldly slalk'd, the foremost on tho plain, 
Him Mcnelalis, loved of Mars, espies. 
With heart elated, and with joyful eyes; 
So joys a lion, if the branching deer. 
Or mountain goat, hia bulky prize, appear ; 
Eager he seizes and devours the slain, 
Preas'd by bold youths and baying dogs in vain. 
Thna fond of vengeance, with a furious bound. 
In clanging arms he leaps upon the ground 
From his high chariot: him, approaching near. 
The beauteous champion views with marks of fear, 
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Smit with a coDSciouB eenae, retires behind, 
And ehuns the fate he weli deserved to find. 
As when eome shepherd, from the niBtliog trees' 
Shot forth to view, a scaly serpent sees. 
Trembling and pale, lie starts with wild afiHght, 
And all eonfused precipitates hia flight : 
So from the king the shining warrior flies, 
And plunged amid the thickest TrojanB lies. 
As godlike Hector sees the prince retreat, 
He thu3 upbraids him with a generous heat : 
"Unhappy Paris!* but to women brave! 
So fairly fonn'd, and only to deceive ! 
Oh, hfldst thou died when first thou saw'st the light. 
Or died at least before thy nuptial rite ! 
A better fate than vainly thus to boast. 
And fly, the scandal of thy Trojan host. 
Gods! how the scomtul Greeks exult to see 
Their fears of danger undeceived in theel 
Thy figure promised with a martial air, 
Bnt ill thy soul supplies a form so fair. 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride, 
When thy tall ahipH trlumjihant stenim'd the tide, 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 
And crowds stood wondering at the passing' show. 
Say, was it thus, with such a baflled mien, 
You met the approaches of the Spartan queen, 
Thus from her realm convey'd the beauteous prize, 
And both her warlike lords outshined in Helen's eyes ? 
This deed, thy foes' dcUght, thy own disgrace, 
Thy lather's grief, and ruin of thy race ; 
This deed reeala thee to the proflered fight ; 
Or hast thou injured whom thou dar'st not right ? 



^ " As when twine pcnfiant iu a Lasby brake 
Has with anwaiy fooling piees'd > snitlie ; 
He at&rt« uniAe, aetoniBh'd, when be epiea 
His rising creirt, bloa naok, «nd colling ejea," 

DryJan'B VirgU, ii. 510. 
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Soon to thy coat tlie field would moke i 
Thou kecp'at the consort of a, braver foe. 
Thy graceful form inHtilling soft deaire, 
Thy curling tresaes, and thy silver lyre, 
Beauty and youth ; in vain to these you tmat, 
When youth and boauty shall be laid in dust: 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
Crnsh the dire author of his country's woe." 

His sDcnoc here, with biuahoa, Paris breakfl: 
'"Tis just, my brother, what your anger speaks: 
But who like thee can boast s soul aedate. 
So firmly proof to all the shocks of &te ? 
Thy force, hke steel, a tempered hardness shows,' 
StiU edged to wound, and still untired with bloi 
Like steel, uplifted by some strenuous swain, 
With falling woods to strew tho wasted plain. 
Thy gifts I praise; nor thou despise the charms 
"With which a lover golden Venus 
Soft moving speech, and pleasing outward show. 
No wieh can gain them, but the gods bestow. 
Yet, would'st thou have the proffered combat 
The Greeks and Trojans scat on either hand; 
Then lot a mid-way space our hosts divide. 
And, on that stage of war, the cause be tried : 
By Paris there the Spartan king be Kiught, 
For beauteous Helen and the wealth she broi 
And who his rival can iu arms subdue. 
His bo the jair, and his the treasure too. 
Thus with a lasting league jour toils may ci 
And Troy possess her fertile fields in peace; 
Thus may the Greeks review their native shore, 
Much famed for generous ateeds, for beauty 

He aaid. The challenge Hector heard with joy, 
Then with his spear restrained the youtli of Troy, 
Held by the midst, athwart ; and near the foe 
Advanced with steps majesticaUy slow ; 
While round his dauntless head the Grecians 
Their atones and arrows in a mingled shower. 

Then thus tho monarch, great Atrides, 
" Forbear, ye waixiors ! lay the darts aside : 
A parley Hector aaka, a message bears ; 
Wb know him by the various plume he wears." 
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Awed by his high command the Greeks attend, 
The tnmult silence, and the hght suspend. 

While from the centre Hector roUa his eyes 
On either host, and thus to both applies : 
"Hear, all ye Trojan, all ye Grecitin banda : 
IVhat Paris, author of the war, demands. 
Your shining ewords within the sheath restrain. 
And pitch your lances in the yielding jiloin. 
Here in the midst, in either anny'a sight, 
Re dares the Spartan king to single light ; 
.\nd wills that Heicn and the ravish'd spoil. 
That caused the contest, shall reward the toil. 
Let these the bravo triumphant victor grace, 
And dift'ering nations part in leagues of jyeace." 

He spoke : in still suspense on either side 
Each array stood : the Spartan chief rephed : 

" Me too, ye warriors, hear, whose fatal right 
A world engages in the toils of £g!it. 
To me the labour of the field resign ; 
Me Paris injured; all the war be mine. 
Fall he that must, beneath his rivaFa arms} 
And live the rest, secure of future harms. 
Two lambs, devoted by your country's rite, 
To earth a sable, to the sun a white, 
Prepare, ye Trojans ! while a third we bring 
Select to Jove, tho inviolable king. 
Let reverend Priam in the truce engage, 
And add the sanction of considerate age ; 
His sons are jiuthless, headlong in debate, 
And yonth itself an empty waveriug state ; 
Cool age advanced, venerably wise. 
Turns on all hands its deep-diseeming eyes ; 
Sees what befel, and what may yet beful, 
Concludes team both, and best provides for all." 

The nations hear with rising hopes jxissese'd, 
Ajid peaceful prospeets dawn in every breast. 
Within the lines they drew their steeds around, 
And from their chariots issued on the ground: 
Next, all unbuckling the rich mail they wore, 
Ldd their bright arms along the sable shore. 
On either side the meetiog hosts are seen 
With knees fix'd, and close the apace between. 
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Two heralds now, despatch'd to Troy, iniife 
The Phrygian monarch to the peaceful rite t 
Tal thy bins haBtena to the fleet, to bring 
The lamb for Jove, the inviolable king, 

Meantime, to beauteooB Helen, from the skies 
The variona goddess of the rainbow flies : 
(Like fair LaodicS in fonn and face, 
The loveliest nymph of Priam's royal race :) 
Her in the palace, at her loom, ahc found; 
The golden web her own sad story crown'd. 
The Trojan wars she wcaved (herself the prize) 
And the dire triiimphH of her fatal eyes. 
To whom the goddess of the painted bow ; 
"Approach, and Tiew the wondrous scene below !^ 
Each hardy Greek, and valiant Trojan knight, 
So dreadful late, and ttirioua for the flght. 
Now rest their spears, or lean nijon their shields; 
Ceaaod 18 the war, and s:ilent all tho fields. 
Paris alone and Sparta's king advance. 
In single fight to toss tho beamy lance ; 
Each mot in arms, the fate of combat tries, 
Thy love the motive, and thy charms the priae." 

This said, the many-col onrcd maid inspires^ 
Her husband's love, and wakes her former fires ; 
Her eounfry, parents, all that once were dear, 
Hush to her thought, and force a tender tear. 
O'er her fair face a snowy veil she threw, 
And, softly sighing, from the loom withdrew, 
Her handmaids, ClymenS and jEthra, wait 
Her silent footsteps to the Sciean gate. 

There sat the seniors of the Trojan race ; 
[Old Priam's chie&, and most iu Priam's grace,) 
The king the first j Thymtetes at bis sida ; 
Lampus and Clytius, long in council tried ; 
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Fuithiis. and Hicetaon, onc« the strong ; 

next, the wisest of the reverend throng, 
ABlenor grave, and sago Ucnlegon, 
Ltan'd on the wails and basked before the eud : 
Vidrh, who no more in bloody fig'hts cnga^, 
i!ul wise throngh time, and narrative with age, 
lu snmroer days, tike grasshoppers rejoice, 
A bloodless race, that send a feeble Toice. 
These, when the Spartan queen approoch'd the tower. 
In lecret own'd resiBlJess beauty's power ; 
■ftey med, "No wonder' such celpstJal charms 
Fcr nine loog years have set the world 
Hlut ninning graecs! what majestic mien! 
lihe moves a goddess, and she looks a queen ' 
Trt hence, O Heaven, convey that tUtal luce, 
Aad Erom destruction save the Trojan race." 

The good old Priam welcomed her, aud erit'd, 
"Approach, my child, and grace thy father's side. 
Sw on the plain thy Grecian spouse appears. 
The Mends and kindred of thy former years. 
Ku crimo of thine our pre§eDt sofierings draws, 
Not thoQ. but Heaven's disposing will, the cause 
The gods these armies and this force I'lnploy, 
The hostile gods conspire the fate of Troy. 
Bot lift thy eyes, and say, what Greek is he 
[far as from hence these aged orbs can see] 
Around whose brow such roartiftl graces shine. 
So tall, so awful, and almost divine ! 
Hiough fcome of larger stature tread the green, 
Xone match bis grandeur and exalted mien : 
He seems a monarch, aud his country's pride." 
Thus ceased the king, and thus the fair replied : 

" Before thy preiscnce, father, I appear. 
With conscious shame aud reverential fear. 
Ah! had I died, ere to these walls 1 fled, 
False to my country, and my nuptial bedj 
My brotheie, friends, and daughter left behind, 
False to them all, to Paris only kind! 
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For this I monrn, till grief or dire disease 
Shall voste the form whose janlt it -ixaa to pk'aee ! 
The Itin^ of kings, Atridea, you survey, 
Great in the war, and great in arts of sway ; 
My brother oncu, before my daya of shame ! 
And oh! that still he bore a brother's name!" 

With wooder Priam view'd the godlike man, 
ExtoU'd the happy prince, and tliits began : 
"0 blEBB'd Atrides! bom to proBperous fate, 
SnceeBflfal monarch of a mighty state '. 
How vast thy empire ! Of yon matchless train 
What numbers lost, what numbers yet remain! 
In Phrygia once were gallant armies known. 
In ancient time, when Otrena iill'd the throne. 
When godlike Mygdon led their troops of horse. 
And I, to join them, raised the Trojan force: 
Against the manlike Amazons we stood, ^ 
And Sangar's stream ran purple with their blood. 
But far infcTiar those, in maitial grace 
And strength of numbers, to this Grecian race." 

ITiis said, once more he vicw'd the warrior train; 
" What's he, whose arms lie scattered on the plain ? 
Broad is his breast, his shoulders larger spread, 
Though great Atridcs overtops his bead, 
Nor yet appear his care and conduct small; 
From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 



" The evly epic wbe Urg^l; occupied villi the exploits 
omen, or heroinee, the vivca and jsu^^httrs of tlie Cronau heroee. A. 
Lion of conraigeouB, hudj, indefatlRsble vdmen, dwelling Bpait front n 
pennitUng only a ehurt temporsrj interconrBa, for the purpose of renova 
heir numbere, barning out their right bieut vilh a yiev of enibliog Ihem~ 
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the fonej of the poet, and a theme eminently popnlnr *nith his h 
We find these wBrlike females eonatantlj reappearing in thu aaoieat po«M«, 
jid nnivt^raallj aucepted aa past realitiea in the niiul. When Priam wiBhea to 
Iluatrste emphaticallj the most nnmeroua ha«( in vhicb be ever found hinudl 
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Bntly nlshod to protrure hk deatb, he ia despatched ^afliM the AaumDCi 
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The statelj ram thus meosureB o'er the ground, 
And, master of the flock, anneys thera ronnd." 

Then Helen thos: "Whom p 
BaiB singled out, is Ithacus the 
A Wren island boasts his glorious birth ; 
Hu fame for wisdom fills the spacious earth.' 
Antenor took the word, and thus began ; ^ 
"Myself, O king! have seen that wondro 
Wlen, trusting Jove and hospitable laws, 
To Troy he came, to plead the Grecian 
JGtrat Menelaiis urged the same request ;] 
sj house was honour'd with each royal guest : 
I knen- their persona, und adinircd their ports. 
Both brave in anna, and both approved in arts. 
Erwt the Spartan most engugcd o 
lilysses seated, greater reverence drew. 
Wien Atreus' son. Iiamngucd the listening train, 
Imt was hia sense, and his expression plain, 
His words succinct, yet full, witliout a fault ; 
He spoke no more than just the thing he ought. 
But when Ulysaes rose, in thought profound,^" 
His modest eyes ho fls'd upon the gi'ound ; 
Aj one unskill'd or dumb, he scem'd to stand. 
Nor raised his head, nor atretch'd his sceptred hand ; 
Sot, whoa he speaks, what elocution flows ! 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snowij,^ 



r, like MaetB, had always teen favouiahle to the reslomtii 
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I" " Hie iHb'ring lieBrt vith sudden raptnrc seiz'i) 
He puiii'il, ud on tlie gruond in aileooe gun'd. 
Uogkill'd and nniaBpired lit uema to stand, 
Not lifts the ejD, nor graoofal moiea the hand t 
Then, while the ebicb in etill atlentioa liunu, 
Pouts the full lide of eloquanee along: 
WUIe from his lips the melting torrent flows, 
Soft M the fleHCes ofdescendiug anows. 
How Btroug«r notea engage the listening crowd. 
Loader the aieenls rise, and yet more lend, 
lake Ijiunderfl, rolling ttoTn a clieiant elond." 

Merrick's Tryphiodoms. 118, B( 
rt, Gnomol. Homer, p. 10,' well obserreB that this compariBoi 
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The copious accents fall, with easy arti 
Melting- they fall, and sink into the heart! 
Wondering we hear, and, fix'd in deep surprise, 
Our ears refute the censure of our eyes." 

The king then aak'd (as yet the camp he vicw'd) 
"What chief is that, with giant strength endned, 
Whose hrawny shouldera, and whose swelling chest. 
And lolly stature, far exceed the rest ? 
" Ajax the great, (the beauteous queen rephed.) 
Himself a host: the Grecian ntrength and pride. 
8ee ! bold Idomenena uuperiur towers 
Amid yon cirde of his Cretan powers, 
Great as a god! I saw him once before. 
With McnelailB on the Spartan shore. 
The rest I know, and could in order name ; 
All valiant chiefs, and men of mighty farae. 
Yet two are wanting of the numerous train. 
Whom long my eyes have sought, hut sought in vain : 
Castor and Pollux, first in martial force, 
One bold on foot, and one renown'd for horse. 
My brothers these ; the same our native shove. 
One houb« coutain'd us, as one mother bore. 
Perbapa the eliie&, from warlike toils at ease. 
For distant Troy refused to sail the seas; 
Perhaps their aworda some nobler quarrel draws. 
Ashamed to combat in their sister's cause." 

So spoke the fair, nor knew her brothers' doom;'^ 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of tie tomb ; 
Adom'd with honours in their native shore, 
Silent they slept, and heard of wars no more. 

Meantime tlie heralds, through the crowded town. 
Bring the rich wine and destined victims down. 
Idoeua' arma the golden goblets press'd,'' 
Who thus the venerable king oddress'd: 



so bo BBrcoutically applied to the /rigid styla of orfltorj. It, nf is 
ire, merely duioles the read; fluencj uf Ulj'Eses. 
" Mer intllitrt' imm. They psrislied in combat with Lyocaus aai Idu, '} 
lilst beaeiging Sparta. See Sjpa. ToeL Astr. 33, 22. Viigil and oUien, j 
iwever, make them ihara immorlalit; by tutus. 'I 

» Idieaa nae Uie arm-boacer and cimtioteiir of king Priam, elaiu during Ihia 
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i. 487. 
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" Arise, O father of the Trojan state ! 

The nations call, thy joyfiil people wait 320 

To seal the truce, and end the dire dehate. 

Paris, thy son, and Sparta's king advance. 

In measured lists to toss the weighty lance; 

And who his rival shall in arms subdue, 

His be the dame, and his the treasure too. 

Thus with a lasting league our toils may cease, 

And Troy possess her fertile fields in peace; 

So shall the Greeks review their native shore, 

Much famed for generous steeds, for beauty more." 

With grief he heard, and bade the chiefs prepare, 330 
To join his milk-white coursers to the car : 
He mounts the seat, Antenor at his side; 
The gentle steeds through Scaea's gates they guide :^^ 
Next from the car descending on the plain. 
Amid the Grecian host and Trojan train. 
Slow they proceed; the sage Ulysses then 
Arose, and with him rose the king of men. 
On either side a sacred herald stands. 
The wine they mix, and on each monarch's hands 
Pour the fuU urn; then draws the Grecian lord 340 

His cutlass sheathed beside his ponderous sword; 
From the sign'd victims crops the curling hair;^^ 
The heralds part it, and the princes share; 
Then loudly thus before the attentive bands 
He calls the gods, and spreads his lifted hands: 

" O first and greatest power ! whom all obey. 
Who high on Ida's holy mountain sway. 
Eternal Jove! and you bright orb that roll 
From east to west, and view from pole to pole! 
Thou mother Earth ! and all ye living floods ! 350 

Infernal furies, and Tartarean gods. 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare 
For perjured kings, and all who falsely swear! 
Hear, and be witness. If, by Paris slain. 
Great Menelaiis press the fatal plain; 



^* Scaa's gates, rather 8c<Ban gates, i. e, the left hand gates. 
^ This was customary in all sacrifices. Hence we find Iris descending to 
cut off the hair of Dido, hefore which she could not expire. 
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The dame and treasures let the Trojan keep, 
And Greece returning plough the watery deep. 
If by my brother's lance the Trojan bleed, 
Be hia the wealth and beauteous dame decreed : 
The appointed fine let Ilion justly pay, 
And every »ge record the signal day. 
This if the Phrygians shall refuse to yield, 
Arms niUBt revenge, and Mars decide the field." 
With that the chief the tender victims slew. 
And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw j 
The vital spirit iaaued at the wound, 
And left the members quivering on the gronnd. 
From the same um they diink the mingled win 
And add libations to the powers divine. 
While thus their prayers united mount the sky ; 
" Hear, mighty Jove ! and hear, ye gods on hig' 
And may their blood, who first the league confound. 
Shed like this wine, disdain the thirsty ground ; 
May all their consorts serve promiscuous lust, 
^^ And all their race be seatter'd as the dust ! " 

^^L Thus either host their imprecations join'd, 

^^U Which Jove refused, and mingled with the wind. 

^^H llie riles now flnish'd, reverend Priam, rose, 

^^V And thus ezpress'd a heart o'ercharged with woes 

^^^ " Ye Greeks and Trojans, let the chiels engage, 

^^L^ £ut spare the weakness of my feeble age : 

^^^; In yonder walls that object let me shun, 

^^K> Nor view the danger of so dear a son. 

^^^ WLoKe arms shall conquer and what prince .'ihaU fall, 

^^B Heaven only knows ^ lor heaven disposes all." 

^^B Tliis said, the hoary king no longer stay'd, 

^^H But on his car the slaughtcr'd victims laid ; 

^^1 Then seized the reins his gentle steeds to guid< 

^^H .\nd drove to Troy, Antenor at his side. 

^^H Sold Hector end Ulysses now dispose 

^^H The lists of combat, and the ground inclose : 

^^H Next to decide, by sacred lots prepare, 

^^1 Wlio first shall launch his pointed spear in air. 

^^H The people pray with elevated hands, 

^^B And words like the^e ore heard tbr^ugh all the bands^ 

^^B " Immortal Jove, high Heaven's superior lord, 

^^K Oa lofty Ida's holy mount adored I 



I 

fall, j 
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Whoe'er involved us in this dire debate, 
give that author of the war to fate 

And shades eternal! let division cease, 400 

And joyful nations join in leagues of peace." 
Willi eyes averted Hector hastes to turn 
The lots of fight and shakes the brazen urn. 
Then, Paris, thine leap'd forth; by fatal chance 
Ordain'd the first to whirl the weighty lance. 
Both armies sat the combat to survey. 
Beside each chief his azure armour lay, 
And round the lists the generous com*sers neigh. 
The beauteous warrior now arrays for fight. 
In gilded arms magnificently bright: 410 

The purple cuishes clasp his thighs around. 
With flowers adom'd, with silver buckles bound: 
Lycaon's corslet his fair body dress'd. 
Braced in and fitted to his softer breast; 
A radiant baldric, o'er his shoulder tied. 
Sustained the sword that glitter'd at his side: 
His youthful face a polish'd helm o'erspread; 
The waving horse-hair nodded on his head; 
His figured shield, a shining orb, he takes. 
And in his hand a pointed javelin shakes. 420 

With equal speed and fired by equal charms. 
The Spartan hero sheathes his limbs in arms. 

Now round the lists the admiring armies stand, 
With javelins fix'd, the Greek and Trojan band. 
Amidst the dreadful vale, the chiefs advance. 
All pale with rage, and shake the threatening lance. 
The Trojan first his shining javelin threw ; 
Full on Atrides' ringing shield it flew. 
Nor pierced the brazen orb, but with a bound ^^ 
Leap'd from the buckler, blunted, on the ground. 430 

Atrides then his massy lance prepares. 
In act to throw, but first prefers his prayers: 



^ Nor pierced. 

" This said, his feeble hand a jav'lin threw, 
Which, flutt'ring, seemed to loiter as it flew, 
Just, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
And faintly tinkled on the brazen shield." 

Dryden'8Virga,u.74a. 
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"Give mc, great Jove! to jiiinish lawless lust, 
And lay the 'IVojaa gasping in the (last : 
Deatroy the aggressor, aid my righteous cause, 
Avenge the hreath of hospitable laws ! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair fiieudship's holy name." 
He said, and poised in air the javelin sent. 
Through Paris' shield the forceful weapon went, 
Hia corslet pierces, and bis garment rccds, 
And glancing downward, near his flank descends. 
The wary Trojan, bending from the blow. 
Eludes the death, and disappoints his foe: 
Bnt fierce Atridea waved his sword, and stroolc 
Full on his casque; the crested helmet shook; 
The brittle steel, unfaithful to his hand, 
Broke short ; the fragments glitter'd on the sand. 
The raging warrior to the spacious skies 
Raised his upbraiding voice and angry eyes: 
" Then is it vain in Jove himself to trust? 
And is it thus the gods assist the just ? 
"When crimes provoke us, Heaven success denies ; 
The dart falls harmlcGS, and the falchion flies." 
Furious he said, and towards the Grecian crew 
(Seized by the crest) the unhappy warrior drew; 
Struggling he follow'd, while the embroider'd thong 
That tied his helmet, dragg'd the chief along. 
Then had his ruin cronn'd Atrides' joy, 
But Venus trembled lor the prince of Troy; 
Unseen she camo, and hurst the golden bandi 
And left an empty helmet in his hand. 
The casque, enraged, amidst the Greeks he threw; 
The Greeks with smiles the polish'd trophy i " 
Then, as once more he lifts the deadly dart. 
In thirst of vengeance, at his rival's heart ; 
The queen of love her favour'd champion shrouds 
(For gods can all things) in a veil of clouds. 
Raised from the field the panting youth she led. 
And gently laid him on the bridal bed. 
With pleasing sweets his fainting 9 
And aD the dome perfumes with heavenly dews. 

Meantime the brightest of the female kind. 
The matc]>leas Helen, o'er the walls reclippH r 
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To her, beaet with Trojan beantiei, came, 

Id borroVd form, the laughter-loving dame. 

(She Beem'd an ancient maid, well-skiU'd to cnll 

The anowy fleece, and wind the twisted wool.) 

The goddeaa aoftly ahook her silken vest, 

That shed perfumes, and whispering thus addrese'd : 
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"Haste, happy nymph! for thee thy Paris calls. 
Safe iraai the fight, in yonder lofty walls, 
'Fair as a god ! with odours round him spread 
He lies, and waits thee on the well-known bed ; 
Not like a warrior ported from the foe. 
But some gay dancer in the public show." 

She spoke, and Helen's secret soul was mored ; 
She BCDm'd the champion, bnt the man she loved. 
Fair Venus' neck, her eyes that sparkled fire, 
And breast, reveal'd the qneen of soft desire.^' 



" Thiu having said, sbf tnm'd, tmd made appear 
Her neck refulgent and dishsrell'd hair, 
Which, flowing from her ahonlders, reach'd the gronnd, 
And widely ipread smbrouBl scents sroond. 
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Stmck with hor presence, straiglit the liyely red 

FoTHOok her cheek; and trembling, thna she Eaid: 

" Then ie it still thy pleasure to deceive? 

And woman's frailty always to believe ? 

Say, to new nations must I ctobb the main, 

Or carry wars to some soft Asian plain? 

For whom mast Helen break her second vow ? 

"What other Paris is thy darling now? 

Left to Afcrides, (victor in the strife,) 

An odious conquest and a captive wife, 

Hence let me sail; and if thy Paris bear 

My absence ill, let Venus ease his care. 

A handmaid goddess at his side to wait, 

Renounce the glories of thy heavenly state. 

Be fix'd for ever to the Trojan shore, 

His spouse, or slave; and mount the skies no more. 

For me, to lawless love no longer led, 

I scorn the coward, and detest his bed ; 

!Else should I merit everlasting shame. 

And keen reproach, from every Phrygian dame ; 

lU suits it now the joys of love to know, 

Too deep my anguish, and too wild my woe." 

Ihen thus incensed, the Paphian queen replies : 
" Obey the power from whom thy glories rise : 
Should Venus leave thee, every charm roust fly. 
Fade from tliy cheek, and languish in thy eye. 
Ceaac to provoke me, lest I make thee more 
The world's aversion, than their love before; 
Now the bright prize for which mankind engage, 
Then, the sad victim of the public rage." 

At this, the fairest of her sex obey'd. 
And veil'd her blnshes in a silken shade; 
Unseen, and silent, from the train she moves. 
Led by the goddess of the Smiles and Loves. 
Arrived, and enter'd at the palace gate, 
The nmids officious round tbeir mistress wait; 
Then, all dispersing, various tasks attend ; 
Tlie queen and goddess to the prince ascend. 



.^uii, by her graceCnl w 



"EH plug gown ; 

iten of lote ia kuotm," 

Dryden'H ViigU, L SDR, 
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Fnll in her Paria' eight, the queen of love 
Had placed the beaateoua progeny of Jove ; 
Where, aa he view'd her chaima, she tnni'd away 
Her gbwing eyea, and tiins began to aay: 




" la this the chief, who, loat to sense of shame, 
Late fled the field, and yet survives his fame? 
O hadst thoa died beneath the righteous eword 
Of that brave man whom once I coll'd my lord ! 
The boaater Paris oft desired the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in aingle fiiiy ; 
Go now, once more thy rival's rage excite, 
Provoke Atridea, and renew the fight : 
Yet Helen bids thee atay, lest thou unskill'd 
Should'at &11 an easy conqnest on the field." 

The prince replies : " Ah cease, divinely fair, 
Nor add reproaches to the wounds I hear ; 
This day the foe prevail'd by Pallas' power: 
■We yet may vanquish in a happier hour : 
There want not gods to favour ns above; 
Bnt let the business of our life bo love : 
These softer momentB let delights employ. 
And kind embraces snatch the hasty joy. 
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Not thus I loved thee, when from Spavta'a shore 
My forced, my ■willing hearenly prize I hore, 
When first entranced in Crunae's isle I lay,^^ 
Mir'd with thy soul, and all dissolved away !" 
Thus having spoke, the enamour'd Phrygian hoy 
Huah'd to the bed, impatient for the joy. 
Him Helen foUow'd slow with bashful eharms, 
And clasp'd tlie blooming hero in her arms. 

While these to love's delicious rapture yield, 
The stem Atrides rages round the field : 
So some fell lion whom the woods obey, 
Roare through the desert, and demands hia prey. 
Paris he seeks, impatient to destroy, 
Bat seeks in vain along the troops of Troy; 
Even those had yielded to a foe so hrave 
The recreant warrior, hatefiil as the grave. 
Then speaking thus, the king' of kings arose, 
" Ye Trojans, Dardans, all our generous foes ! 
Hear and attest! from Heaven with conquest crown'd. 
Out brother's arms the just success have found : 
Be therefore now the Spartan wealth restored, 
Let Argive Helen own her lawful lord ; 
The appointed fine let Ilion justly pay, 
And age to age record this signal day." 

He ceased j his army's loud applauses rise. 
And the long shout runs echoing through the skies. 



ARGUMENT. 

THE BItEACH OF T BJlJp mCK, ASS THE FmST BA.TTLE. 

The gods dolilwnt? in conncil concsmiiig the Trojan rdf: they agren apon 

She persiudes Puidiirus to nim un acov at Monelniis, irho is wounded, 
hot cored bj Machaoa. In the ojeod tliDB some of the Trojan troops 
UUok the Greeka. Agamemnon is diatiagui»hcd in all the perta of agood 
l^nenili ha reviewa the troopa, and siliortB the leaders, soma by praises 
and others bj reproof. Neslor is panictilarij celebrated for bin milltatj 
diecipliae. The battle joins, and graat cumbars are elain on both sides. 

The same da; continues through this as through tho last book (as it 
does also through the tffn fi^vring, and eJino^ to the end of the aerentb 
book). The Bcaue is w hoU^ the field before Troy. 



AND 



Olympua' Bhining gatea unfold ; 
The gods, with Jove, assume their thronea of gold: 




Imniorlal Heb£, fresh with bloom divine, 
The golden goblet crowns with purple wii 
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While the full bowla flow round, the powers employ 
Their careful eyes on long-eontonted Troy. 

Wheu Jove, dlspoaed to tempt Saturnia's spleen. 
Thus waked lie fury of liis partial queen. 
" Two powers divine tie son of Atreus aid, 
Imperial Juno, and the martial maid ; ^ 
But high in heaven they sit, and gaze from far, 
The tame spectators of his deeds of war. 
Not thus fair Venus helps her favour'd knight, 
The queen of pleasures shares the toils of Ught, 
EbcIl danger words, and constant iii her care. 
Saves in the moment of tLc la^t despair. 
Her act has rescued Paris' forfeit life. 
Though great Atrides gain'd the glorious strife. 
Then say, ye powers ! what signal issue waits 
To crown this deed, and finish all the fates ! 
Shall Heaven hy peace the bleeding kingdoms spare. 
Or rouse the furies, and awake the war ? 
Yet, would the gods for hnman good provide, 
Atrides soon miglit_ggin his beauteoos bride. 
Still Priam's walls in peaeeftd honours grow. 
And through his gates the crowding nations flow." 

Thus while he spoke, the queen of heaven, enraged. 
And queen of war, in close consult engaged : 
Apart they sit, their deep designs employ, 
And meditate the future woes of Troy. 
Though secret anger swell'd Minerva's breast. 
The prudent goddess yet her wrath suppress'd ; 
But Juno, impotent of passion, broke 
Her sullen silence, and with fury spoke : 

" Shall then, O tyrant of tie ethereal reign ! 
My schemes, my labours, and my hopes be vain? 
Have I, for this, shook Ilioa wiUi alarms. 
Assembled nations, set two worlds in arms ? 
To spread tie war, I flew from shore to shore ; 
Tie immortal eourseva scarce the labour bore. 
At length ripe vengeance o'er their heads impends, 
But Jove iimaelf the faithless race defends ; 
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Loth as thou art to punish lawless lust, 
Not all the gods are partial and unjust.'' 

The sire whose thunder shakes the cloudy skies, 
Sighs from his inmost soul, and thus replies : 
** Oh lasting rancour ! oh insatiate hate 
To Phrygians monarch, and the Phrygian state! 
What high offence has fired the wife of Jove ? 
Can wretched mortals harm the powers above, 50 

That Troy and Troy's whole race thou would'st confound, 
And yon fair structures level with the ground? 
Haste, leave the skies, fulfil thy stem desire. 
Burst aU her gates, and wrap her walls in fire! 
Let Priam bleed ! if yet you thirst for more, 
Bleed all his sons, and IHon float with gore; 
To boundless vengeance the wide realm be given. 
Till vast destruction glut the queen of heaven ! 
So let it be,» and Jove his peace enjoy,^ 
When heaven no longer hears the name of Troy. 60 

But should this arm prepare to wreak our hate 
On thy loved realms, whose guilt demands their fate; 
Presume not thou the lifted bolt to stay, 
Hemember Troy and give the vengeance way. 
For know, of all the numerous towns that rise 
Beneath the rolling sim and starry skies, 
Which gods have raised, or earth-bom men enjoy. 
None stands so dear to Jove as sacred Troy. 
No mortals merit more disting^sh'd g^race 
Than godlike Priam, or than Priam's race. TO 

Still to our name their hecatombs expire, 
And altars blaze with unextinguish'd fire." 

At this the goddess roU'd her radiant eyes. 
Then on the Thunderer fix'd them, and replies: 
"Three towns are Juno's on the Grecian plains. 
More dear than all the extended earth contains, 
MycensB, Argos, and the Spartan wall;^ 
These thou may'st raze, nor I forbid their fall: 



* " Anything for a quiet life ! " 

' Argo9. The worship of Juno at Argos was very celebrated in ancient 
times, and she was regarded as the patron deity of that city. Apul. Met* 
TL p. 483; Servius on Virg. ^n. i. 28. 
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Tis not in me the ven^ance to remove ; 

The Grime's auiRcient that they share my lovo. i 

Of power Buperior why should I complBin ? 

Resent I may, but must rcacnt in vain. 

Yet Bome diBtinction Juno might require, 

Sprung- with tliyaolf from one celestial sire, 

A goddoas horn, tn shiire the realms ahove, 

And styled the congort of the thundering Jove ; 

Nor thou a wife and sister's right deny;* 

Let hoth consent, and hoth by turns comply ; 

So shall the gods onr joint decrees obey, 

And heaven shall act as we direct the way. 

See ready Pallas waits thy high commiuida, 

To raise in aims the Greek and Phrygian bands; 

Their sudden friendship by her arts may ceaae, 

And the proud Trojans first infiinge the peacq," 

The sire of men and monarch of the sky 
The advico approved, and bade Minerva fly, 
Dissolve the league, and all her arts employ 
To moke the breach the faithless act of Troy. 

Fired with the charge, she headlong urged her flight, 
And shot like lightning from Olympus' hcighL li 

As the red comet, from Satumins sent 
To fright the nations with a dire portent, 
(A fatal sign to armies on the plain. 
Or trembling sailors on the wintry main,) 
With sweeping glories gUdea along in air, 
And shakes the sparkles from its blazing hair : ^ 



" Bat I, who walk In ftwful fltftte flbove 
Tbe umjast; of heHv'D, the sister-wife of JnTt." 

Drjdens Virgil, i. 
So Apnleius. I. r. apeska of her us " Joiis germima et conjoi," u 
Moraoe, Od. iii. 3, 61., "oonjngc mo JoyIb et eorore." 



" Thithf 
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Between both armies thuB, in open sight, 
Shot the bright goddess in a trnil of light. 
With ^-es erect the gazing hosts admire 
The power deBMnding, and the heavenB on fire! 
" The gods (they cried), the gods this signal sent, 
And ffttu now laboiira with some vaat event : 
Jove seals the leagui^, or bloodier scenes prepares ; 
Jove, the great arhiter of pcare and wars." 

They said, while Pallas through the Trojaa throng, 
(In shape a mortal,) pass'd disguised along. 
Like bold Laodocus, her course she bent, 
■Who from Anfenor traced his high descent. 
Amidst the ranks Lycaon's son she found, 
The warlike Pandarus, for strength rcnown'd i 
Whose squadrons, led from black .Jlsepus' flood,^ 
With flaming shields in martial circle stood. 
To him the goddess: "Phrygian! canst thou hear 
A well-timed oomisel with a willing ear? 
What praise were thine, could'st thou direct thy dart, 
Amidst his triumph, to the Spartan's heart ? 
What gifts from Troy, from Paris would'st thou gain, 
Thy country's foe, the Grecian glory slain? 

Then seize the occasion, dare the mighty deed, 
Aim at his breast, and may that aim succeed! 

Bat first, to speed the shaft, address thy vow 

To Lycian Phcebua with the silver bow. 

And swear the firstlings of thy flock to pay, 

On Zclia's altars, to the god of day." ' 

He heard, and madly at the motion pleased. 

His poliah'd how with hasty rashness seized. 

Twas form'd of horn, and amooth'd with artful toil : 

A mountain goat resign'd the shining spoil. 

Who pierced long since beneath his arrows bled; 

The stalely quarry on the cliffs lay dead, 

And sixteen pahns his brow's large honours spread ; 

The workmen join'd, and shaped the bended horns, 

And beaten gold each tii.]ier point adorns. 
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Thifl, by the Greeks unseeii, the n'arrior benda, 

Sereen'd by the sliiddB of Ilia surrounding friends : 

There medifatPB the mark; and oouthing low, 

Fits the sharp arrow to the well-strung bow. 

One from a hundred featier'd deaths he chose, 

Fated to wound, and cause of futuie woes ; 

Then offers tows with hecatombs to crown 1'^ 

Apollo's altars in his native town. 

Now with full foree the yielding horn he bends, 
Drawn to an arch, and joins the doubling ends ) 
Cloae to hia breast he slroina the nerve below, 
Till the barb'd points approach the circling bow ; 
The impatient weapon whizzes on the wing ; 
Sounds the lough horn, and twangs the quivering string, 

But thee, Atrides ! in that dangerous hour 
The gods forget not, nor thy guardian power, 
Pallas assists, and (weaken'd in its force) 1( 

Diverts the weapon from its destined eotirse : 
Bo from her babe, when slumber seals hia eye. 
The watchful mother wafts the envenoai'd fly. 
Just where hia belt with golden buckles join'd, 
Where linen folds the double corslet lined, 
She tum'd the shaft, which, hissing from above, 
Pasa'd the broad belt, and through the corslet drove; 
The folda it pierced, the plaited linen tore, 
And razed the akin, and drew the purple gore. 
As when some stately trappings are decreed 1 'i 

To graee a monarch on his bounding ateed, 
A nymph in Coria or Mccania bred, 
StaiuH the pure ivory with a Kvely red; 
With equal lusti'e various coloura vie, 
The ahinhig whiteness, and the Tynan dye ; 
So great Atrides ! ahow'd thy sacred blood, 
As down tliy snowy thigh diatiird tiie streaming flood. 
With horror aeizod, the king of men descried 
The shaft jnflx'd, and saw the gushing tide : 
Nor less the Spartan fear'd, before he found 18 

The shining barb appear above the wound. 
Then, with a aigh, that heaved his manlybreast. 
The royal brother thaa his griof expreaa'd, 
And grasp'd hia hand ; while all the Greeks around 
With ajiawcring sigha return'd the plontivc sound. 
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" Oh, dear as life ! did I for this agree 
The solemn truce, a fatal truce to thee! 
Wert thou exposed to all the hostile train, 
To fight for Greece, and conquer, to be slain! 
The race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 190 

And faith is scorn'd by all the perjured line. 
Not thus our vows, confirmed with wine and gore. 
Those hands we plighted, and those oaths we swore. 
Shall all be vain : when Heaven's revenge is slow, 
Jove but prepares to strike the fiercer blow. 
The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy's proud glories in the dust shall lay, 
WTien Priam's powers and Priam's self shall fall. 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all. 

I see the god, already, from the pole 200 

Bare his red arm, and bid the thunder roll; 
I see the Eternal all his fury shed. 
And shake his aegis o'er their guilty head. 
Such mighty woes on perjured princes wait; 
But thou, alas! deserv'st a happier fate. 
Still must I mourn the period of thy days. 
And only mourn, without my share of praise ? 
Deprived of thee, the heartless Greeks no more 
Shall dream of conquests on the hostile shore; 
Troy seized of Helen, and our glory lost, 210 

Thy bones shall moulder on a foreign coast ; 
While some proud Trojan thus insulting cries, 
(And spurns the dust where Menelaiis Ues,) 
* Such are the trophies Greece from Ilion brings. 
And such the conquest of her king of kings ! 
Lo his proud vessels scatter'd o'er the main. 
And, unrevenged, his mighty brother slain.' 
Oh ! ere that dire disgrace shall blast my fame, 
O'erwhelm me, earth! and hide a monarch's shame." 

He said : a leader's and a brother's fears 220 

Possess his soul, which thus the Spartan cheers : 
" Let not thy words the warmth of Greece abate ; 
The feeble dart is guiltless of my fate : 
Stiff with the rich embroider'd work around, 
My varied belt repell'd the flying wound." 

To whom the king : " My brother and my friend, 
Thus, always thus, may Heaven thy life defend ! 
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Now seek some skilM hand, whose powerful art 

May stanch the eJSusion, and extract the dart. 

Herald, be swift, and bid Machaon bring 230 

His speedy succour to the Spartan king ; 

Pierced with a winged shaft (the deed of Troy), 

The Grecian's sorrow, and the Dardan's joy." 

With hasty zeal the swift Talthybius flies ; 
Through the thick flies he darts his searching eyes, 
And finds Machaon, where sublime he stands^ 
In arms encircled ^ith his native bands. 
Then thus : ** Machaon, to the king repair, 
His wounded brother claims thy timely care; 
Pierced by some Lycian or Dardanian bow, 240 

A grief to us, a triimiph to the foe." 

The heavy tidings grieved the godlike man : 
Swift to his succour through the ranks he ran : 
The dauntless king yet standing firm he found. 
And all the chie& in deep concern aroimd. 
Where to the steely point the reed was join'd, 
The shaft he drew, but left the head behind. 
Straight the broad belt with gay embroidery graced. 
He loosed; the corslet from his breast unbraced; 
Then suck'd the blood, and sovereign balm infused,® 250 
Which Chiron gave, and JEsculapius used. 

3 " Podaleirita and Machaon are the leeches of the Grecian army, highly 
prized and consulted hy all the wounded chiefs. Their medical renown was 
further prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arktinns, the Ilia Persia, 
wherein the one was represented as unrivalled in surgical operations, the 
other as sagacious in detecting and appreciating morhid symptoms. It was 
Podaleirius who first noticed the glaring eyes and disturbed deportment 
which preceded the suicide of Ajax. 

" Galen appears uncertain whether Asklepius (as well as Dionysus) was 
originally a god, or whether he was first a man and then became afterwards a 
god; but Apollodorus professed to fix the exact date of his apotheosis. 
Throughout all the historical ages the descendants of Asklepius were numer* 
ous and widely difi'used. The many families, or gentes, called Asklepiads, 
who devoted themselves to the study and practice of medicine, and who 
principally dwelt near the temples of Asklepius, whither sick and suffering 
men came to obtain relief — all recognized the god not merely 9& the object of 
their common worship, but also as their actual progenitor."— Grote, toL i 
p. 248. 

9 " The plant she bruises with a stone, and stands 
Tempering the juice between her ivory hands. 
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While round the priiioe the Greeks employ their c 
The TrojanH rush tumultuous to the war ; 
Once more they gUtter in refulgent arms, I 

Once more the fields are fill'd with diro alarma, ' 
Nor had you. seen the king of men appear 
Confused, unactive, or surprised with fear; 
But fond of glory, with severe delight. 
His heating bosom claim'd the rising Gght. 
No longer with his warlike steeds he stay'd, 
Or press'd the car with polish'd brass inlaid : 
But left Eurymedon the reins to guide; 
The fiery coursers snorted at his side. 
Oil foot through all the martial ranis he moves, 
And these eneouroges, and those reproves. 
"Brave men!" he erics, (to such who boldly dare 
Urge their swift steeds to face the coming war,) 
"Your ancient valour on the foes approve; 
Jove is vrith Greece, and let oa trust ia Jove. 
Tis not for Bs, but goilty Troy, to dread, 
Whose crimes sit heavy on her peijurcd head ; 
Her sons and matrons Greece shxill lead in chains, 
And her dead warriors strew the moumful plains." 

Thus with new ardour ho the brave inspires ; 
Or thus the fearful with reproaches fires : 
"Bhame to your country, scandal of your kind! 
Born to the fate ye well deserve to find ! 
Why stand ye gazing round the dreadful plain, 
Prepared for flight, but doom'd to fly in vain ? 
Confused and panting thus, the hnnted deer 
Falls as he flies, a victim to hia fear. 
Still must ye wait the foes, and still retire. 
Till yon tall vesBcIs blaze with Trojan fire f 
Or trust ye, Jovo a valiant fue shall uliase. 
To gave a trem.bling, heartless, dastard race?" 
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This Baid, he stalk'd tvith ample stridea along, 
To Crete's bravo monarch and his martial throng i 
High at their head he e&w the chief appear. 
And bold Merionett excite the rear. 
At this the king bis generous joy express'd, 
And olasp'd the warrior ffl his armed breast. 
"Divine Idomcncus! -what thanks we owe 
To worth like thine ! what praise aball we bestow P 
To thco the foremost honoui'a are decreed, 
Pirst in the fight and every graceful deed. 
For this, in bnnqnets, when the generous bowls 
Restore oar blood, and raise the warriors' bouIb, 
Though all the rest with stated rules we bonnd, 
Unmix'd, wnmeajored, are thy goblets crown'd. 
Be still thyself; iu arms a mighty name; 
Maintain thy honours, and enlarge thy fame." 
To whom the Cretan thus his speech address'd: 
" Secure of me, O king I exhort the rest. 
Fix'd to thy side, in every toil I stiare, 
Thy flmi associate in the day of war. 
But let the signal be this moment given; 
To mix in fight is all I ask of Heaven. 
The field shall prove how perjuries succeed, 
And chains or death avenge ihs impious deed." 

Charm'd with this heat, the king his course pursue 
And next the troops of either Ajax views: 
In one firm orb the bands were ranged around, 
A eloud of heroes biacken'd all tlie ground. 
Thus ironi the lofty promontory's brow 
A swain surveys the gathering storm below ,■ 
Slow from the main the heavy vajMiura rise, 
Spread in dim streams, and sail along the skies, 
Till blaek as night the swelling tempest shows, 
The cloud condensing as the weat-wind blows : 
Ho dreads the imjiending storm, aud drives his flock 
To the close covert of an arching rock. 

Such, and so thick, the embattled squadrons stood, 
"With spears erect, a moving iron wood: 
A shady light was shot from glimmering shields. 
And their brown anas ohscared the dusky fields. 

" O heroes ! worthy such a dauntless train, 
"Whose godlike virtue we but urge in vain. 
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(ExGlaim'd the king,) who raise yoasr eager bniida 
With great exBni])Ies, more ttiiui loud commaiidK. 
Ah ! would the gods hut brcathi? in all the rest 
Suoh Boiila as burn in your exalted breast ! 
Soon Hlicmld our arma with just snccess be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walla lie smoking on the ground." 

Then to the nest the general bends his couTBe; 
(Hifi heart exnlts, and glories in his force ;) 
There reverend Nestor ranks hi* Pjlian bands, 
And with inspiring eloquence commands; 
With strictest order seta liia train in amis, 
The chiefs advises, and the soldiers wonns. 
Alastor, Chromius, Uiemon, round him wait, 
Bias the good, and Felagon the great. 
The horse and chariota to the front assign'd, 
The foot (the strength of war) he ranged behind : 
The middle apace suspected troops supply, 
Inclosed by both, nor left the power to fly ; 
He gives eonunand to " cnrb the lierj steed, 
Nor cause confusion, nor the ranks exceed : 
Before the rest let none too rashly ride: 
No strength nor skill, but just in" time, be tried ; 
The charge once made, no warrior turn the rein, 
But light, or fall ; a firm embodied train. 
He whom the fortune of the field shall caat 
From forth his chariot, mount the next in haste ; 
Nor seek unpraetiaed to direct the car, 
Content with javelins to pi'ovoke the war. 
Oar great forefathers held this piiuient course. 
Thus ruled their ardour, thus preserved their foi'De; 
By laws like these immortal conquests made. 
And earth's proud tyrants low in ashes laid." 

So spoke the master of the martial art. 
And fouch'd with transport great Atrides' heart. 
"Oh! badst thou ati'ength to match thy brave desires, 
And nerves to aeeond what thy soul inspires ! 
But wasting yeara. that wither human race. 
Exhaust thy spuita, and thy aims unbnice. 
MTiat once thou wert, oh ever miglil'sl tliou be! 
And age the lot of any chief but thee." 

Thus to the ex|ierienced prince Atrides cried ; 
He shook his hoarj- locks, and tlms replied : 
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" Well might I wUh, poulii mortal wiiji renew'" 

That strength which oneo iii hoiling youth I knew ; 

Bucb OS I was, when Ereathalion, Blain 

Buncath this arm, fell prosirafe on tho plain. 

But hcayen its gifts not all at onee hestowB, 

These years with wisdom crowns, with action those : 

The Held of combat fits the young and bold, 

The solemn cooncil best becomes the old : 

To you the glorious coaflict I resign, 

Let sage advice, the palm of age, be mine," 

lie said. Witli joy the monarch marcli'd before. 
And found Menestlieua on the dusty shore, 
With wliom the firm Athenian phalanx stands ; 
And next Ulysses, with his subject bands. 
Eemote their forces lay, nor knew so fur 
I'he peace infringed, nor heard the sounds of war ; 
The tumult late began, they stood intent 
To watch the motion, dubious of the event. 
The king, who saw their squadrons yet unmoved, 
With hasty ardour tins the chiefs reproved ; 

"Can Peleus' son forget a warrior's part, 
And fears UlyBacs, skill'd in every artP 
Why sfaiid you distant, and the rest expect 
To mix in combat which yonrselves neglect? 
From you 'twas hoped among the first to dare 
The shock of armies, and commence tlie war; 
For this yonr names are caU'd before the rest, 
To share the pleasures of the genial feast : 
And can you, chiefs ! without a blush survey 
Whole troops before you labouring in the fray ? 
Say, is it thus those honours you requite ? 
'I'he first in banquets, but the last in light." 



Will might I iPiiA. 

" Waald heai'u (Budhe) nij strengtli onA y 
Sucli 119 1 w^ benetth Fmneste'g waU— 
Then nhen I made the foremost foes ratin 
Ani Bet whole heaps of oonqner'd shiulds c 
When Herilua in single Gght I Ble\>, 
Whutij with thrise hvea Feruiiia did endue.' 
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Ulysses heard; the hero's wiirni»h o'erepread 
His cheek with blushca : and severe, he said: 
"Take back the unjust reproach! Behold we stand 
Sheathed in bright arms, and but expect command. 
If glorinus deeds aSbrd thy soul delight, 
Bchuld me plunging in Ihe thickest light 
Thcu give thy warrior-chief a warrior's dne, 
Who dares to act whale'er thou dar'st to yiew." 

Struck with his generons wrath, the king replies; 

"0 great in action, and in council wise ! 
With oars, thy care and ardour arc the same, 
fior need I to commend, nor aught to blame. 
Sage B6 thai art, and learu'd in human kind, 
Forgive the transport of a martial mind. 
Hasic to the fight, secure of just amends; 
The gods that make, shall keep the worthy, friends." 

He said, and pasa'd whero great Tydidos lay, 
Hii steeds and chariota wedged in firm array ; 
{The warlike StheneliM attends his side;)!! 
To whom with stern reproach the monarch cried : 
" son of Tydena ! (he, whose strength coold tame 
The bounding steed, in arms a mighty name) 
Canst thou, remote, the mingling hosla descry, 
With hands nnactive, and a careless eye P 
Not Ihns thy sire the fierce encounter fear'd; 
Still first in front the matchless prince appear'd ; 
What, glorious toils, what wonders they recite. 
Who view'd him labouring through the lanks of fight? 
I saw him once, when gathering martial powers, 
A peocclii] gueat, he sought Mycence's towers ; 
Armies he ask'd, and armies had been given, 
Hot we denied, but Jove forbade from heaven ; 
While di'eodfnl comets glaring from afar, 
Forewani'd the horrors of the Theban war."* 
Not, sent by Greeee from wliero Asopus flows, 
A fcarloas envoy, ho approach'd the foes ; 
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Thebes' hostile iralla rniguarded and alone, 
Dftnntlega he enters, and demands the throne. 
The tjTont fcastiiig with his chiefs he found, 
And doi'cd to combat all those chiels around; 
Dared, and subdued before their haughty loi'd; 
For Pallas sti-ung his arm, and edged his sword. 
Stung with the shame, within the winding way. 
To bar his passage fifty waiTiors lay ; 
Two heroes led the secret squadron on, 
Mieon the fierce, and hardy Lycophon; 
Those fifty slaughter'd in the gloomy vale, 
He spared hut one to bear the dreadfnl tale. 
Such l^deus was, and such his martial fire ; 
Gods! how the son degenerates from the aire!" 

No words the godlike Diomed retnrn'd, 
But heard respectful, and in secret bum'd : 
Not so fierce Cnpaneus' undaunted son ; 
Stem as his sire, the boaster thus begun : 

" What needs, O monarch I thia ijividious praise, 
Ourselvei to lessen, while our sires you raise ? 
Dare to be just, Atrides ! and confess 
Our value equal, though our fury less. 
"With fewer troops we atorm'd the Theban wall, 
And happier saw the sevenfold city fall.^* 
In impious acts the guilty father died; 
The sons subdued, for Heaven was on their side- 
Far more than heirs of all our parents' fame, 
Our glories darken their diminish'd name." 

To him Tydides thus: ''My friend, forbear; 
Suppresa thy passion, and the king revere; 
His high concern may well excuse this rage, 
Whose cause we follow, and whose war we wage : 
Hia the first praise, were Ilion'a towers o'crthrown. 
And, if we fail, the chief disgrace his own. 
Let hi"! the Greeks to hardy toils escite, 
'Tis onrs to labour in the glorious fight." 

He spoke, and ardent, on the trembling ground 
Sprung from his car: his ringing arms resound. 
Dire was the clang, and dreadful f 
Of arm"d Tydidea rushing to the w 
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As when the winds, asocnding by Uegreei,^* 

First move the whitening' Kurl'acc of the seaa, 

TTie billows float in order to the shoro, 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 

TOl, with the growing storm, the deepa aiiae, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thander to the skieii. 

So to the fight the Chick battalions throng, 

Shields urged on shields, and men drove men along. 

Sedate and silent move the numerous bands; 

No aound, no whispci;, but the chiefs commands. 

Those only heard; with awe the rest obey, 

As if some god hod anatch'd their voice away. 

Not so the 'IVojana i from their host ascends 

A general shout that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber'd stand 

la wealthy folds, and wait the milker's hand. 

The hollow voles incessant bleating tills, 

lliB lambs reply from all the neighbouring hills ; 

Bnch clamours rose trom various nations round, 

Hix'd was the murmur, and confused tlie sound. 

Eicb. host now joins, and each a. god iuHpires, 

These Mars incites, and those Minerva fires. 

Vale flight aiound, and dreailful terror reign; 

And discord raging bathes the purple plain ; 

Discord! dire sister of the slaughtering power, 

Small at her birth, but rising every huur. 

While scai'cc the skies her biirrid head can bound. 

She stalks on earth, and shakes the world arouud;'^ 

The nations bleed, where'er her steps she turns, 

The groan still deepens, and the combat bums. 

Now shield with shield, with helmet helaict closed, 
To armour armour, lance to lance op]>oscd. 
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M vhtu the teinttt. 

" Thus, tihea s black-browed giwt begins to tise, 
White foam ax flrEt OD ^h& curL'd octjaii Mea ; 
Then ToaiH tha nuun, the billuwe maunt the skies ; 
Till, bj the ftirj- Dfthe Blumi fulUilown, 
Tlie muddy billow u'er the clunds in thrown." 

Drydan's Virgil, vii. 738, 
IS " Stood 
Like Toneriffe or Allme noreniov-d ; 
Bin stMura resoii'd Hid Jij."— rut. Lost, it. BSD. 
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Host againat host with shadowy sqimdroos drew. 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew, 
Victors and vanquisb'd joined promiscuoiiB cries. 
And shrilling shouts a.nd dying groans arise; 
With, streaming- hiood the elippcry fields are dyed, 
And slnughter'd heroes swell the drendiul tide. 

Ah torrents roil, increased hy nnmerous rilla, 
With rage impetuous, down thoir echoing hills 
Bush to the valea, and pour'd along the plain, 
Kour through a tbouttaiid channels to the main; 
The distant shepherd tremhling hears the sound; 
So, mix both hosts, and so Iheir cries rchound. 

The hold Antilochua the slaughter led, 
The first who struck a valiant Trojan dead ; 
At great Eehepolus the lance arrives, 
Jtoieod his high crest, and through his helmet drives ; 
Warm'd in the biain the brazen weapon lies. 
And shades eternal settle o'er his eyes. 
So sinks a tower, that long assaults had stood 
Of force and fire, its walls besmear'd with blood. 
Him, the bold leader of the Abantinu throng,'* 
Seized to despoil, and dragg'd the corpse along : 
But while he strove to tug the inserted dart, 
Agenor's javelin reach'd the hero's heart. 
His f ank, unguarded hy his ample shield, 
Admits the lance: he falls, and spurns the field; 
The nerves, ntibraccd, support his limbs no more; 
The soul comes flouting- in a tide of gore. 
Trojans and Greeks tiow gather round the slain ; 
The WOT renews, the warriors bleed again; 
As o'er their prey rapacious wolves engage, 
Man dies on man, and all is blood and rage. 

In blooming youth fair SinioisiuH feU, 
Sent by great Ajai to the shades of hellj 
Fair Simoisius, whom his mother bore 
Amid tlie flocks on sUver Simois' shore : 
The njTuph descending fi'om the hiUs of Ide, 
To seek her parents on his flowery side. 
Brought forth the babe, their common core and joy, 
And thence from Simois named tlio lovely boy. 
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Short was his date I by dreadful Ajax slain, 

He falls, and renders ail tiieir cares in vain ! 

So falls a poplar, that in watery ground 

Raised lugli the head, with, stately branches orown'd, 

(Fell'd by some artist with hia shining steel, 

To shape tbe cirele of the bending wbeel,) 

Cut down it lies, tall, amooth, and largely spread. 

With all its beuuteouH honours on its head; 

There, left a subjeuC tfl the wind and rain. 

And Bcoreh'd by suns, it withers on the plain. 

Thus pierced by Ajax, Simoisius lic^s 

Stretoh'd on tbe shore, and thus neglected dies. 

At Ajix, Antiphus his javelin tlirew; 
The pointed lance witJi erring fury flew; 
And Lducqs, loved by wise Ulysses, slew. 
He drops the corpse of Simoisius slain. 
And sinks o breathless carcase on the plain. 
This saw Ulysses, and with grief enraged, 
Strode where the foremost of (he foes engaged; 
Ann'd with his spear, he meditates the wound. 
In act to throw ; but cautious look'd aronnd. 
Struck at hia sight the Trojans backward di'ew. 
And trembling beard the javelin as it flew. 
A chief stood nigh, who from Abydos came. 
Old Priam's son, Democoiin was bis name ; 
The weapon enter'd close above bis ear, 
Cold thi'ougb his temples glides the whizzing spear;" 
With piercing shrieks the youth resigns his breath, 
His eye-balls darken with tho shades of death ; 
Ponderous be falls ; hia clanging aims resound, 
And bis broad buckler rings against the ground. 

Seized with aitright the boldest foes appear; 
E'eu godlike Hector seems himself to fear ; 
Slow he gave way, the rest tumultuous fled ; 
Tie Greeks with shouts preas on, and spoil the dead : 
But Phrebus now from Ilion's towering height 
Hhinca forth roveiil'd, and animates the fight. 
"Trojans, be bold, ond forte with force oppose; 
Your foaming steeds urge headlong on the foes! 
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Nor are their bodies rocks, nor ribb'd with steel; 
Your weapons eater, and your strokes the; feel. 
Have ye tbrgot what seem'd your dread before? 
The great, the fierce Achilles fights no more." 

Apollo thus from Ilioa's lofty towers, 
Array'd in terrors, roused the Trojan powers : 
While war's fierce goddess fires the Grecian foe, 
And shouts and thunders in the fields below. 
Then groat Diores fell, by doom divine, 
In vain bis valour and illustrious line. 
A broken rock the force of Pyrua threw, 
{Who from cold jUnua led the Thracian crew,)^^ 
Full on his ankle dropp'd the ponderous atone, 
Burst the strong nerves, and crash'd the solid bone: 
Supine he tumbles on the crimson sands, 
Before his helpless friends, and native bands, 
And spreads fur aid his unavailing hands. 
The foe rush'd fiuious as he paiita for breath. 
And through his navel drovo the poiutcd death: ■, 
His gushing entrails smoked upon the groacd, ' 
And the warm life came issuing from the wound. 

His lance bold Thoas at the conijucror sent, 
Deep in his breast above the pap it went. 
Amid the lungs was fix'd the wing:ed wood. 
And quivering in his heaving bosom stood : 
Till from the dying chief, approaching near. 
The jEtolian warrior tugg'd his weighty spear: 
Then sudden waved his flaming falchion round, 
And gash'd his belly with a ghastly wound ; 
The corpse now breathless on the bloody plain. 
To spoil his arms the victor strove in vain ; 
The Thracian bands against the victor press'd, 
A grove of lances glitter'd at his breast. 
Stern Thoas, glaring with revengeful eyes. 
In auUen. fury slowly quits the prize. 

Thus fell two heroes ; one the prido of Thrace, 
And one the leader of the Epeian race ! 
Death's sable shade at once o'ercast their eyes. 
In dust the vanquish'd and the victor lies. 
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With eopioas slaughter all the fields are red, 
And heaji'd with growing mountains of the dead. 

Had some hrave chief this martial scene beheld, 
By Palias guarded through the dreadliil field; 
Might darts he bid to turn their points away, 
And swords around him innocently play; 
The war's whole art with wonder had he seen. 
And counted heroes where he conntcd men. 

So fought each host, with thirat of glory fired, 
1 crowds on crowds triumphantly expired. 
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Ineae to Troy, nfaers ho is healed in the tempts of PergamuB. Man 

:iB is reslorfd lo &e field, uid they overllirow several at tke 
iffoou^ Llie rest TlnpolemuB m ^lalu by Sarpedon. Juao and 
dflBDend to resist Murn ; the latter mcitee Diomed to go ag^iiot 
be: wounds him, and aendfi him groaoing to heaven. 
■L batUe coatioues thcuugb this hook. The suene is (ht samt ak 



f Pallas now Iodides' soul inspires,^ 

9 wifh lier force, and warms with all her fires, 
e the Greelta hia deathless fame to raise, 
CTOWD her hero with distill guiah'd praise. 
1 on hia helm celeatitLl lig'htnicga play, 
t- 'beamy shield emita a livings raj; 
It unwearied blaze ineessant streams supplies, 
9 tile red star that fires the autmnoal skies, 

1 &esh he rears his radiant orb to aight, 
1, bathed in ocean, shoots a keener light. 
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Diomed, ataieted by PaUas, parfonnB wonderti iu this diiy'a battle. Puidania 
wounds him with an arrow, but the goideBs ourea him, enablM him lo 
tbaoEm gods {rtna mDrtutfl, aod pTohiblla him from nonteading witH ui]r 
nf the formef, eiceptmg VenuB. Maeta joins Puidams to oppoBB him 
Pindania is killed, and ^oeaa in great danger bnt for tlie RisaiBlaDae of 
Ttnnfi; who, as ahe is remuving her aon frnm the fight, is vnaaded on the 
hand h)- Diomed. ApoUo aeconds her in bin resiiue, and at length oarriM 
off £neas to Troj, where he is healed in the lempla of Fergamua. Han 
nllies the Trojana. iLQd ussista HealoF to make a Bland. la the mean 
! reatored lo the field, and they overthniw Boveisl of the 
tg tile rest Tlepolemua is slain by Surpedon. luno and 
and to resist Mars ; tbe Isttur iueitcs Diumed lo go aguiiat 
TODnda him, and sends him groaning lo hsa*en. 
ttle continueB Uuxnigh thifl book. The eoane ia the aame bb 



r Pallaa now Tfdidea' bdqI iiiBpireB,^ 
Fills with her force, and warms with all lier fires, 
a Greeks hia deathless fame to raise, 
'11 her hero with distinguish'd praise, 
his helm celestial lightnings plaj, 
) beamj shield emits a living raj ; 
a unwearied hlo/e incessant atreama supplies, 
B the red star that fires the autamnal skies, 
1 fresh he rears hia radiant orb to sight, 
, bathed in ocean, ahoota a keener light 
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Such, glories Pallas on the chief bccton'd, 

Such, from hia arms, the fierce eft\tlg-e:iee flowed: 

Onward she drivea him, furious to engage, 

Wlere the fight bams, and where the thickest rage. 

The Bons tit Daren first the cambat sought, 
A wealthj- priest, but rich without a fault ; 
In Vulcan's fane the father's days were led, 
The sons to toils of gloriouB battle bred; 
These singled from theu' troops the fight maintain, 
These, from their steeds, Tjdidcs on the plain. 
Fierce for renown the brother-chiefs draw near. 
And first bold Phegens cast his sonnding spear. 
Which o'er the warrior's shoulder took its course. 
And spent in empty air its erring force. 
Not so, Tydides, flew thy lonee in vain. 
But pierced his breast, and stretch'd him on the jilain 
Seized with unnsual fear, Idteas fled. 
Left the rich chariot, and his brother dead. 
And had not Vulcan lent celestial aid. 
He too had sunk to death's eternal shade; 
But in a smoky cloud the god of fire 
Preserved the son, in pity to the sire. 
The steeds and chariot, to the navj led. 
Increased the spoils of gallant Diomed. 

Struck with amaze and shame, the Trojan crew. 
Or slain, or fied, tlie sons of Dares view ; 
When by the blood-stain'd hand Minerva press'd 
The god of battles, and this speech addreas'd : 

" Stem power of war ! by whom the mighty fall. 
Who baihc in blood, and shake the lofty wall ! 
Let the brave chiefs their glorious toils divide ; 
And whose the eonquest, mighty Jove decide : 
While we from interdicted fields retire, 
Nor tempt the wrath of heaven's avenging sire." 

Her words allay the impetuous warrior's heat, 
The god of arms and martial maid retreat ; 
Removed from fight, on Xantlius' flowery bounds 
They sat, and listen'd to the dying sounds. 

Mea:itime, the Greeks the Trojan race pui'sue. 
And some bold chieftain every leader slew; 
Pirst Odius foils, and bites the bloody sand, 
His death ennobled by Atrides' hand ; 
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As he to flight his wheeiing car adiircss'ii, 
The speedy javelin drove froni haek to breast. 
In dast the mighty HaMzonian lay, 
Hie arms resonnd, the spirit wings its way. 
Thy fate was next, O Phiestus ! doom'd to fee 
The great Idomeneus' protended steel ; 
Whom Boms sent (his son and only joy) 
From fruitful TamS to the lields of Troy. 
The Cretan javelin reaeh'd him from afiir, 
And pierced his shoulder as he mounts his car 
Back from the ear he tumbles to the ground. 
And everlasting shades his eyes smronnd, 

'Iten died Scamnndrius, expert in the chase. 
In woods and wilds to wound the sa" 
Diana t&ught him all her sylvan arts, 
To bend the bow. and aim unerring darta : 
But vainly here Diana's arts he tries. 
The fatal lance arrests him as he flies ; 
From Menelaus' arm the weapon sent. 
Through his broad back, and heaving bosom went 
Down sinks the wajrior with a thundering sound, 
His brazen armour rings against the ground. 

Next artfiii Phereclua untimely fell; 
Bold Merion sent him to the realms of hell. 
Thy fether's skill, PhcreoluB ! was thine. 
The graceftil fabric and the fair design ; 
For loved by Pallas, Pallaii did impart 
To him the shipwright's and the builder's art. 
Beneath his hand the fleet of Paris rose, 
The fatal cause of all his country's woes ; 
But he, the mystic wiD of heaven unknown, 
Nor saw his country's peiil, nor his own. 
The hapless artist, while eonfdsed he fled, 
The spear of Merion mingled witJi the dead. 
Through his right hip, with forceful fuiy cast. 
Between the bladder and the bone it paati 
Prone on his knees he falls with fruitless cries. 
And death in lasting slumber seals liis eyes. 
From Meges' force the swift Pedieua fled, 
Anteuor's oflijpring from a foreign bed. 
Whose geueixius spouse, Thcanur, heavenly fair. 
Nursed the young stranger with a mother's care. 
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How vain those oarea ! when MegC3 in (iic rear 
Full in his nape infixed the fatal spear ; 
Swift through his crackling jaws tha weapon glides, 
And the cold tongue and grinning teeth divides. 

Then died Hypsonor, gencroua and divine, 
Sprung from the brave Dolopion'a mighty line. 
Who near adored Scaraander made abode, 
PricHt of the stream, and honoured as a god. 
On him, amidst the flying numbers found, 
Eurypylua inflicts a deadly wound ■, 
On his broad shoaldere fell the forceful brand, 
Thenee glancing downwards lopp'd his holy hand, 
"Which stain'd with sacred blood the blushing Band. 
Down sunk the priest : the purple hand of death 
Closed his dim eye, and fate suppress'd his breath. 

Thus toil'd the chicfa, in different parts engaged, 
In every quarter fierce Tydides raged j 
Amid the Greek, amid the Trojan train, 
Hapt through the ranks he thunders o'er the pioin ; 
Kow here, now there, he darts from place to place, 
Pom's on the rear, or lightens iu their face, 
Thus bam high hilk the torrents swift and strong 
Deluge whole flelds, and sweep the trees along. 
Through tuin'd moles, the rushing wave resounds, 
O'erwhelma the bridge, and bursts the lofty bounds ; 
The yellow harvesta of the ri[ien'd year. 
And flatted vineyards, one sad wasto appear ! ^ 
While Jove descends in sluicy sheets of rain, 
And all the labours of mankind are vain. 

So raged Tydides, boandlesa in his ire. 
Drove armies back, and made aU Troy retire. 
With grief the leader of the Ljcian band 
Saw the wide waste of his destructive hand : 
Hia bended bow against the chief he drew : 
Swift to the mai'k the thirsty arrow flew. 
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Whose forky point the hollow breast-plate tore, 130 

Beep in his shoulder pierced, and drank the gore : 
The rushing stream his brazen armour dyed, 
While the proud archer thus exulting cried : 

" Hither, ye Trojans, hither drive your steeds ! 
Lo ! by our hand tie bravest Grecian bleeds, 
Not long the deathful dart he can sustain ; 
Or Phoebus urged me to these fields in vain." 
So spoke he, boastful : but the winged dart 
Stopped short of life, and mock'd the shooter's art. 
The wounded chief, behind his car retired, 140 

The helping hand of Sthcnelus required ; 
Swift from his seat he leaped upon the ground. 
And tugg*d the wedpon from the gashing wound ; 
When thus the king his guardian power addressed, 
The purple current wandering o'er his vest : 

" O progeny of Jove ! unconquer'd maid ! 
K e'er my godlike sire deserved thy aid. 
If e'er I felt thee in the fighting field ; 
Now, goddess, now, thy sacred succour yield. 
give my lance to reach the Trojan knight, 150 

Whose arrow wounds the chief thou guard'st in fight ; 
And lay the boaster grovelling on the shore. 
That vaunts these eyes shall view the light no more." 

Thus pray'd Tydides, and Minerva heard. 
His nerves confirm'd, his languid spirits cheer'd ; 
He feels each limb with wonted vigour light ; 
His beating bosom claim'd the promised fight. 
*'Be bold, (she cried,) in every combat shine, 
War be thy province, thy protection mine ; 
Rush to the fight, and every foe control ; 160 

Wake each paternal virtue in thy soul : 
Strength swells thy boiling breast, infused by me, 
And all thy godlike father breathes in thee ! 
Yet more, from mortal mists I purge thy eyes, ^ 
And set to view the warring deities. 



^ From mortal miats. 

" But to nobler sights 
Michael firom Adam's eyes the film remov'd." 

Far. Lost, xL 411. 
VOL. I. N 
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These see thou shun, through all the ombettlcd plain ; 

Nor rashly strive whore human force is vain. 

If Venus mingle in the martifll hand, 

Her Bhalt thou wound ; so Pallas gives command," 

Witli tliat, the blue-eyed virgin wing'd her flight ; 
The hero rush'd irapetnoDs to the fight ; 
With tenfold ardour now invades the plain, 
Wild with delay, and more enraged by pain. 
As on the fleecy flocks, "when hunger calls, 
Amidst the field a brindled lion falls ; 
If chance Bome shepherd with a distant dart 
The savage wonnd, he rouses at the smart. 
He foams, he loars ; the tiheplierd dares not stay, 
But trembling leaves the scattering flocks a prey j 
Heaps fall on heaps ; bo bathes with blood the ground, 
Then leaps victorious o'er the lofty mound. 
Not with leas fury stem Iodides flew ; 
And two brave leaders nt an instant slew ; 
AstynoUs' breathless fell, and by his aide 
His people's pastor, good Hypenor, died; 
Astynoiis breast the deadly lance receives, 
Hypenor's shoulder his broad falehion cleaves. 
Those slain he left; and sprung with noble rage 
Abas and Polyidus to engage; 
Sons of EurydamuH, who, wise and old, 
Could fate foresee, and mystic dreams unfold ; 
The youths return'd not from the doubtful plain. 
And the sad father tried his arts in lain ; 
No mystic dream could make their fates appear, 
Though now determined by Tydides' spear. 

Yonng Xanthus next, and Thoiin felt his rage ; 
The joy and hope of Phteoops' feeble age ; 
Vast was his wealth, and these tlie only heirs 
Of all his labours and a life of cares. 
Cold death o'ertakes them in their blooming years. 
And leaves the father unavailing tears ; 
To strangers now descends his heapy store, 
The race forgotten, and the name no more. 

Two sons of I'riam in one chariot ride, 
Glittering in arms, and combat side by side. 
As when the lordly lion seeks his food 
Where grazing heifers range the lonely wood, 
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He leaps omidBt them with a furiotis bound. 
Bends their Btrong necka, and tenia them to the ground : 
80 from their seats the hrother-chiefe are torn, 210 

Their steeds and chariot to the navy home. 
With deep concern divine .Sncua yiew'd 
The foe prevniling', and his iriends pursned, 
Through the thick storm of singing spears he flies, 
Exploring Pandaros with carefiil eyes, 
At length he found Lycaon's mighty son i 
To whom the chief of Vonua' race begun ; 

" "Wiere, Pandarua, are all thy honours now, 
Thy winged arrows and unerring bow, 

Thy matchlGBs skill, thy j'et unriTall'd fa:no, 220 

And boasted glory of the Lycian name P 

pierce that mortal ! if wo mortal call 

That wondrous force by which whole armies fall ; 
Or god incensed, who quits the distant skies 
To punish Troy for slighted sacrifice ; 
(Which, oh avert from onr unhappy state ! 
For what so dreadful as celestial hate ?) 
Whoe'er he be, propitiate Jove with prayer ; 
If man, destroy j if god, intreat to spare." 

To him the Lycian : " Whom your ej'cs behold, 230 

If right I judge, ii Diomed the bold : 
Such coursers whirl him o'er the dusty lieid, 
So towers his helmet, and so flames his shield. 
K 'tis a god, he wears that chiefs disguise ; 
Or if that chief, some guardian of the skies, 
Involved ID clouds, protects him in the fray. 
And turns unseen the irustrafe dart away. 

1 wing'd an arrow, which not idly fell. 

The stroke had fix'd him to the gates of hell ; 

And, but some god, some angry god withstands, 240 

His fate waa due to these unerring hands. 

Skill'd in the bow, on foot I sought tlic war, 

Nor join'd swift horses to the rapid car. 

Ten poliah'd chariots I possess'd at home, 

And still they grace Lycaon's princely dome : 

^KM veil'd in spacious coverlets they stand 

And twice ten coursers wait their lord' 

The good old warrior bade me trust to these. 

When first for Troy I saU'd the sacred 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE ACTS OF DIOMED. 

Diomed, assisted by Pallas, performs wonders in this day's battle. PandaniB 
wounds him with an arrow, but the goddess cures him, enables him to 
discern gods from mortals, and prohibits him from contending with any 
of the former, excepting Venus. iEneas joins Pandarus to oppose him 
Pandams is killed, and iBneas in great danger but for the assistance of 
Venus ; who, as she is removing her son from the fight, is wounded on the 
hand by Diomed. Apollo seconds her in his rescue, and at length carries 
off ^neas to Troy, where he is healed in the temple of Pergamus. Mars 
rallies the Trojans, and assists Hector to make a stand. In the mean 
time ^neas is restored to the field, and they overthrow several of the 
Greeks; among the rest Tlepolemus is slain by Sarpedon. Juno and 
Minerva descend to resist Mars ; the latter incites Diomed to go against 
that god ; he wounds him, and sends him groaning to heaven. 

The first battle continues through this book. The scene is the same as 
in the former. 

"DUT Pallas now Tydides' soul inspires,^ 

•*-^ Fills "with her force, and warms with all her fires, 

Above the Greeks his deathless fame to raise, 

And csrown her hero with distinguish'd praise. 

High on his helm celestial lightning^s play. 

His beamy shield emits a living ray; 

The unwearied blaze incessant streams supplies, 

like the red star that fires the autumnal skies, 

When fresh he rears his radiant orb to sight, 

And, bathed in ocean, shoots a keener light 10 

1 Compare Tasso, Gier. Lib. xx. 7: 

" Nuovo favor del cielo in lui ni luce 
E 1 fa grande, et angusto oltre il costume. 
Gr empie d' honor la faccia, e vi riduce 
Di giovinezza il bel porpureo Imne." 



The best that e'er on earth's broad Hurface run, 
Beneath the riaing or the eettdng eun. 
Hence great Anchi«es stole a breed unknown, 
By mortal mares, from fierce Laomedon : 
Four of this race hia ample stalls contain, 
And two transport ^neaa o'er the plain. 
These, were the rich immortal prize our own, 
^ Through the wide world should make our glory known." 

Thus while they spoke, the foe came furious on, 
And stern Lyeaon'a warlike race begun ; 

," Prince, thou art met. Though late in vain assail'd, 
The apeai' may enter where the arrow fail'd." 

He Eoid, then Ehook the ponderous lance, and flung ; 
On his broad shield the sounding weapon rung. 
Pierced the tough orb, and in his cuiraaa hung. 
" He bleeds ! the pride of Greece ! [the boaster cries,) 
Our triumph now, the mighty warrior lies !" 
•' Mistaken vaunter ! (Diomed repKed ;) 
Thy dart has err'd, and now my spear bo tried ; 
Ye 'scape not both ; one, headlong from his car. 
With hostile blood shall glut the god of war." 

He spoke, and rising hurl'd bis forcefnl dart. 
Which, driven by PoUas, pierced a vital part i 
Pull in his fece it enter'd, and betwixt 
The noso and eye-ball the proud Lycian flx'd ; 
Ci'aah'd all his jaws, and cleft the tongue within, 
Till the bright point look'd out beneath the chin. 
Headlong he falls, his helmet knocks the ground ; 
Earth groans beneath him, and his arms resound ; 
The starting coursers tremble with affright ; 
The soul judignant seeks the realms of night. 

To guard his slaughter'd fiiend, jEneaa flies. 
His spear extending where tho carcase lies ; 
Watehiul he wheels, protects it every way, 
As the grim lion stalks around his prey. 
O'er the fall'n trunk his ample shield displsy'd. 
He hides the hero with bis mighty shade. 



By substltudag nuires pmdita'd on etxlh, 

WhuBO womla ooneeEv'd a mors Ihun mortal birth." 

Drjtian'«VirgU,rii.8l 
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And threats aloud : the Greeks with longing eyes 

Behold at distance, but forbear the prize. 

Then fierce Tydides stoops ; and, from the fields 

Heaved with vast force, a rocky fragment wields. 370 

Not two strong men the enormous weight could raise. 

Such men as live in these degenerate days : ^ 

He swung it round ; and, gathering strength to throw. 

Discharged the ponderous ruin at the foe. 

Where to the hip the inserted thigh unites. 

Full on the bone the pointed marble lights; 

Through both the tendons broke the rugged stone. 

And stripped the skin, and crack'd the solid bone. 

Sunk on his knees, and staggering with his pains. 

His falling bulk his bended arm sustains; 380 

Lost in a dizzy mist the warrior lies; 

A sudden cloud comes swimming o'er his eyes. 

There the brave chief, who mighty numbers sway'd. 

Oppressed had sunk to death's eternal shade. 

But heavenly Venus, mindfiil of the love 

She bore Anchises in the Idsean grove. 

His danger views with anguish and despair. 

And guards her offspring with a mother's care. 

About her much-loved son her arms she throws. 

Her arms whose whiteness match the falling snows, 390 

Screen'd from the foe behind her shining veil. 

The swords wave harmless, and the javelins fail : 

Safe through the rushing horse, and feather'd flight 

Of sounding shafts, she bears him from the fight. 

Nor Sthenelus, with unassisting hands, 
Hemain'd unheedfid of his lord's commands : 
His panting steeds, removed from out the war, 
He fix'd with straiten'd traces to the car. 
Next, rushing to the Dardan spoil, detains 
The heavenly coursers with the flowing manes: 400 

These in proud triumph to the fleet convey'd. 
No longer now a Trojan lord obey'd. 
That charge to bold Deipylus he gave, 
(Whom most he loved, as brave men love the brave,) 



' The belief in the existence of men of larger stature in earlier times, is 
by no means confined to Homer. 
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Then monntirg on his car, rcaiuned the rein, 
And Mlo-vr'd where Tydidca swept the plain. 

Meanwhile (his conquest ravished fitim his eyes) 
The raging chief in eiace of Venna flies ; 
No goddess she, eommiBaion'd to the field. 
Like Pallas dreadfnl with her sable shield. 
Or fierce Bellona thundering at the wall. 
While flames awend, and mighty ruins fall; 
He knew soft combats suit the tender dame, 
New to the field, and still a foe to fame. 
Through breaking ranks his furious course he bends, 
And at tlie goddess his broad lanc« extends ; 
Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 
The amhrosial veil which all the Graces wove ; 
Her snowy hand the razing steel profaned, 
And the transparent skin with crimson atain'd, 
From the clear vein a stream immortal flow'd. 
Such stream as issues from a wounded god;^ 
Pare emanation ! uncormpted flood ! 
Unlike our gross, diseased, terrestrial blood : 
(For not the bread of man their life sustainB, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice supplies their veins :) 
With tender shrieks the goddess flU'd the place, 
And dropp'd her ofispring from her weak embrace, 
Hira Phcebus took : he casts a cloud around 
The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 

Then with a voice that shook the vaulted skies, 
The king insults the goddess as she flies : 
" 111 with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree, 
The field of combat is no scene for thee : 
Go, let thy own soft Bex employ thy cmre, 
Go, lull the coward, or delude the fair. 
Taught by this stroke renounce the war's alarms, 
And learn to tremble nt the name of arms." 

lydides thus. The goddess, seized with dread. 
Confased, distracted, from the conflict fled. 
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To aid her, swift the winged Iris flew, 
"Wrapt in a mist above the warring crew. 
The queen of love with faded charms she found, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wonnd. 
To Mara, who sat remote, they bent their wayi 
Far, on the left, with clouds involved he lay i 




Beside him stood hia lance, diatain'd with gore. 
And, rcin'd with gold, his foaming steeds before. 
Low at hia knee, she begged with streaming eyes 
Her brother's car, to mount the distant skies, 
And shoVd the wonnd by fierce Tydides given, 
A mortal man, who dares encotmter heaven. 
Stem Mars attentive hears the queen complain. 
And to her hand commits the golden rein ; 
She mounts the seat, oppress'd with silent woe. 
Driven by the goddeas of the painted bow. 
The lash resounds, the rapid chariot flies, 
And in a moment scales the lofty skies : 
liere stopp'd the car, and there the coursers stood, 
Fed by fair Iris with ambrosial food ; 
Before her mother, love's bright queen appears, 
O'erwhelmed with angnish, and dissolved in tears ; 
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Then mounting on his car, resumed the rein, 
And followed where Tydides swept the plain. 

Meanwhile (his conquest ravished from his eyes) 
The raging chief in chace of Venus flies : 
No goddess she, commissioned to the field, 
Like Pallas dreadful with her sahle shield, 410 

Or fierce Bellona thundering at the wall, 
While flames ascend, and mighty ruins fall ; 
He knew soft combats suit the tender dame. 
New to the field, and still a foe to fame. 
Through breaking ranks his furious course he bends, 
And at the goddess his broad lance extends ; 
Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove. 
The ambrosial veil which all the Graces wove; 
Her snowy hand the razing steel profaned. 
And the transparent skin with crimson stain'd, 420 

From the clear vein a stream immortal flow'd, 
Such stream as issues from a wounded god;^ 
Pure emanation ! uncorrupted flood ! 
Unlike our gross, diseased, terrestrial blood: 
(For not the bread of man their life sustains. 
Nor wine's inflaming juice supplies their veins :) 
With tender shrieks the goddess fiU'd the place. 
And dropp'd her offspring from her weak embrace. 
Him Phcebus took : he casts a cloud around 
The fainting chief, and wards the mortal wound. 430 

Then with a voice that shook the vaulted skies, 
The king insults the goddess as she flies : 
" III with Jove's daughter bloody fights agree. 
The field of combat is no scene for thee : 
Go, let thy own soft sex employ thy care. 
Go, lull the coward, or delude the fair. 
Taught by this stroke renounce the war's alarms. 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms." 

Tydides thus. The goddess, seized with dread. 
Confused, distracted, from the conflict fled. 440 



^' SucJi stream, t. e. the ichor, or blood of the gods. 

" A stream of nect'rous humour issuing flowed, 
Sanguine, such as celestial spirits may bleed." 

Par. Lost, vi. 332. 
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To aid her, swift the winged Iria flew, 
"Wrapt in a mitrt above the ■warring crew. 
The queen of love with faded charma she fonnd, 
Pale was her cheek, and livid look'd the wmmd. 
To Mara, who sat remote, they bont their way ; 
Far, on the left, with, clouds involved he lay ; 




Beaide him stood his lance, distain'd with gore. 
And, rein'd with gold, his foaming steeds before. 
Low at hia knee, she beg^'d with streaming eyes 
Her brother's car, to mount the distant slciee, 
And show'd the wonnd by fierce Tjdidea given, 
A mortal man, who dares encounter heaven. 
Stem Mars attentive hears the queen complain, 
And to her hand commits the golden rein ; 
She mounts the aeat, oppresa'd with silent woe. 
Driven by the goddess of the painted !>ow. 
The lash resounds, the rapid chariot flies. 
And in a moment scales the lofty skies : 
There stopji'd the car, and there the coursers stood. 
Fed by fair Iris with ambrosial food ; 
Before her mother, love's bright queen appears, 
O'erwhehned with anguish, and ^ssolved in tears; 
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Sho raised her in her arms, beheld her bleed, 

And ask'd, what god had wrought this guilty deed? 

Then she: "This insult from no god I found, 
An impious mortal gave the daring wound ! 
Behold the deed of haughty Diomed! 
'Twas in the son's defence the mother bled. 
The war with Troy no more the Grecians wage ; 
But with, the gods (the immortal gods) engage," 

Dione then ; " Thy wrongs v/ixh patience bear. 
And share those griefe inferior powers must share : 
Unnumber'd woes mankind from ns sustain, 
And men with, woes afflict the gods again. 
The mighty Mara in mortal fetters bonnd,'' 
And lodged in brazen dungeons underground. 
Full thirteen moons imprison'd rour'd in vain ; 
Otus and Ephialtes held the chain : 



I 




Perhaps had periah'd had not Hermefl' care 
Restored the groaning god to upper air. 
Great Juno's self has home her weight of pain, 
The imperial partner of the heavenly reign ; 



' This w«a dorine the i 
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confessed, ' 
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Amphitryon's Boa infii'd the deadly dflrt,^ 
And fiU'4 with aog'aiBh her immortal heart. 
E'en hell's grim king Alcides' power confessed, 
The shaft found entrance in his iron breast ; 
To lore's high palace for a cure he fled, 
Pierced in his own dominionB of the dead ; 
Where Pfflon, sprinkling- heavenly balm around, 
Assuaged the glowing pangs, and closed the wound. 
Roab, impious man ! to stain tlie bless'd abodes, 
And drench hw arrows in the blood of gods! 

" But thou (though Pallas urged thy frantic deed), 
Whose spoar ill-fated makes a, goddess bleed, 
Know thou, whoe'er with heavenly power contends, 
Short is his dale, and soon his glory cndsj 
From fields of death when late he ahalt retire, 
No infant on his knees shall call htm sire. 
Strong as thou art, some god niay yet he found. 
To stretch thee pale and gasping on the ground; 
Thy distant wife, ^giale the fair,» 
Starting from sleep with a distracted air. 
Shall rouae thy slaves, and her lost lord deplore. 
The brave, the great, the glorious now no more!" 

This said, she wip'd from Venus' wounded palm 
The sacred ichor, and infused the balm. 
Jono and Pallas with, a smile survey'd. 
And thus to Jove began the blue-eyed moid: 

"Permit thy daughter, gracious Jove! to tell 
How this Tnischance tlie Cyprian queen befell. 
As late she tried with passion to infiame 
The tender bosom of a Grecian dame ; 
Allnred the fair, with moving thoughts of joy. 
To quit her country for some youtli of Troy; 
The clasping zone, with golden buckles bound. 
Razed her soft hand with this lamented womid." 

The sire of gods and men superior smiled. 
And, calling Venus, thus addresa'd his child: 



Anptutrjon. 

" ^laU, daaghlcr or Adrastns. Ths Cjclio poets (See Anthon's Lem- 
fiisre, 1. o,| jLAsert that Venus incilfd hor to infidelitf, In revenge Ibr til* 
TDoad hIig had received from iter hoaboad. 
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"Not theeo, daughter, are thy proper cares, 
Thee milder arts befit, and softer wars; 
Sweet smiles are thine, and kind endearing- charms ; 
To Mars and Pallas leave the deeds of arms." 

Thus they in heaven : while on the plain be!ow 
The fierce Tjdides charg'd his Dardan foe, 
Fluah'd with celestial hlood pursued his way. 
And fearless dared the threatening god of day ; 
Already in his hopes he saw him kill'd, 
Though screen'd behind Apollo's mighty shield. 
TTiriee rushing furious, at the chief he strook ; 
His blazing buckler thrice Apollo shook ; 
Ho tried the fourth : when, breaking fj-om the cloud, 
A more than mortal Toice was heani aloud. 

" O son of Tydeus, cease ! he wise and see 
How Tast the diSerenee of the gods and thee ; 
Distance immense ! between tlie powers that shine 
Above, eternal, deathless, and liiWne, 
And mortal man ! a wretch of humblo birth, 
A short-lived reptile in the dust of earth." 

So spoke the god who darts celestial fires ; 
He dreads his fury, and some steps retires. 
Then Phtebns bore the chief of Venus' race 
To Troy's high fane, and to his holy place ; 
Latona there and Phcebe heal'd the wound. 
With vigour arm'd him, and with glory crown'd. 
This done, the patron of tho silver how 
A phantom raised, tho samo in shape and show 
With great jEneas ; such the form he bore, 
And such in fight the radiant arms he wore. 
Around the spectre bloody wars are waged, 
And Greece and Troy with clashing shields engaged. 
Meantime on Ilion's tower Apollo stood, 
And calling Mars, thus urged the raging god : 

"Stern power of arms, by whom the mighty fall; 
Who bathest in blood, and shakeat the embattled wall, 
Rise in thy wrath! to hell's ahliorr'd abodes 
Despatch yon Greek, and vindicate fke gods. 
First rosy Venus felt his brutal rage ; 
Me next he charged, and dares all heaven engage : 
The wretch would brave high heaven's immortal sire. 
His triple flmnder, and his bolts of fire." 
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The god of battle issues on the plain, 
Stira all the ranks, and fires the Trojan train ; 
In form like Auamoa, the Thracioit guide, 
Enraged to Troy's retiring chiefs he cried ; 

" How ioiig, ye sons of Priam ! will je fly. 
And uiirevenged Mce Priam's people die ? 
Still unresisted shall the foe destroy. 
And stretch the slaughter to the gates of Troy ? 
Lo, hrave ^neas sinks hencath his wound, 
Not godliko Hector more in arms tenown'd : 
Haste all, and take the generous warrior'B port. 
He said ; — new courage swell'd each hero's heart. 
Snrpedon first his ardent soul espress'd. 
And, tom'd to Hector, these hold worda addreas'd : 

" Say, chief, is all thy ancient valour Josti' 
Where are thy threats, and where thy glorious boaat. 
That propp'd alone by Priam's race should atond 
Tray's sacred walls, nor need a foreign hand P 
Now, now thy country calls her wonted friends, . 
And the proud vuont in Just derision ends. 
Remote they stand, while alien troops engage, 
Ijke trembling hounds before the lion's rage. 
For distant hence 1 held my wide command, 
Where foaming Xanthus laves the Lycian land; 
With ample wealth (the wish of mortals) bleaa'd. 
A beanteooB wife, and infant at her breast; 
With those I left wliatever dear could be: 
Greece, if sho conquers, nothing wins from mo ; 
Yet first in fight my Lycian bands I cheer. 
And long to meet this mighty man yc fear; 
While Hector idle stands, nor bids the brave 
Their wives, their infants, and their altars save. 
Haste, warrior, haste ! preserve thy threatcn'd state, 
Or one vast burst of all-involving fate 
Full o'er your towers shall I'aU, and sweep away 
Sons, sires, and wives, an undistiiiguish'd prey. 
Rouse all thy Trojans, urge thy aids to fight ; 
These claim thy thoughts by day, thy watch by night; 
With force incessant the brave Greeks oppose; 
Such cares thy friends deserve, and such thy foes." i 

Stung to the heart the generous Hector hears, 
Bat JQBt reproof with decent silence bears. 
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From hia proud ear tlie prince impetuous springs, 
On earth lie leaps; his bruzeu armour rings. 
Two ahinicg Gpears are brandish'd in his handf ; 
Thus arm'd, ho animates his drooping bands, 
EeviYea their ardoar, turns their steps from flight, 
And wakes anew the djing flames of fight. 
They turn, they stand; the Greeks their fury dare, 
Condense their powers, and wait the growing war. 

As when, on Cures' sacred floor, the swain 
Spreads the wide fan to clear the golden grain. 
And the hght chaff, before the breezes bame. 
Ascends in clouds from ofi' the hcapy com ; 
The grey dust, rising with collected winds, 
Brives o'er the bam, and whitens all the hinds : 
So white with dust the Grecian host appears, 
From trampling steeds, and thundering charioteers ; 
The dusky clouds from laboui''d earth arise, 
And roO in smoking volu:nes to the skies. 
Mara hovers o'er them with his sable shield. 
And adds new horrors to the darken'd field : 
Pleased with his charge, and ardent to fulfil, 
In Troy's defence, Apollo's beayenly will ; 
Soon as from fight the bine-eyed maid retires, 
Each Trojan bosom with new warmth he fires. 
And now the god, from forth his sacred fane, 
Produced .£neaa to the shouting train ; 
Aiive, unliarm'd, with all his peers around. 
Erect he stood, and Tigorous from his wound : 
Inquiries none they made ; (lie dreadful day 
No pause of words admits, no dull delay ; 
Fierce Discord storms, Apollo loud exclaima. 
Fame culls, Mars thundern, and the field's in flamw. 

Stern Diomed with either Ajux stood. 
And great Ulysses, bathed in hostile blood. 
Fmbodied close, the labouring Grecian train 
The fiercest shock of charging hosts sustain. 
Unmoved and silent, the whole war thej wait. 
Serenely dreadful, and as fix'd as fate. 
So when the embattled clouds in dark array. 
Along the skies Ibeir gloomy lines display ; 
'^\'hen now the North hia boisterous rage has spent. 
And peaceful sleeps the lipoid element : 
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1'he low-hung vapours, motioalcaa qdcI still 
Ilest on the sunumtfi of tlie shaded hill ; 
TUI the mass scatters as the -wi 
DUpcrscd and broken throug'h the ruffled skies. 

Nor was the geuernl wanting to hia train ; 
From troop t« troop he toils through oil the plain. 
" Ye Greeks, he men! the chaise of battle bear; 
Your brave assooiatCB, and yourselves revere! 
Let glorions acts more glorious acta inspire, 
And catch from hreaat to breaat the noble fire I 
Ou valour's side the odds of combat lie, 
The brave live glorioua, or lamented die ; 
The wretch who Irtmhloe in the field of fame, 
Meets deati, and worse than death, eternal Bhame!" 

These words he seconds with his flying lance, 
To meet whoso point was strong Doicoon's chance ; 
Eneas' Mend, and in his native place 
Honour'd and loved hke Priam's royal race : 
Long had he fought the foremost in the field. 
Bat now the monarch's lance ti'nnspierced his shield: 
His sliield too weak the furious dart to stay, 
Through his broad belt the weapon forced its way : 
The grisly woond dismissed his soul to hell, 
His arms around him rattled as he fell. 

Then fierce JEaeas, brandishing his blade, 
In dust OrsUoohus and Crethon laid, 
Whose sire Diooleus, wealthy, brave and great. 
Id well-built Pherae held his lofty seat : '" 
Sprung from Alpheija' plenteous stream, that yields 
Increase of harvests to the Pylian fields. 
He got Orsilochus, Dioclcus he, 
And these descended in the third degree. 
Too early expert in the martial toil, 
In sable ships they left their native soil. 
To avenge Atrides : now, untimely slain, 
They fell with gloiy on the Phrygian plain. 
So two young mmintAin lions, nursed with blood 
In deep recesses of the gloomy wood, 
Rosh fearless to the plains, and uncontroU'd 
Depopulate the stalls and waate the fold ; 
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'Fill pierced at distanue froDi lliclr native deu, 
O'erpoweied they fall beneath the force of men. 
Prostrate on earth their beauteoos bodies lay, 
Like mooctoin flnj, aa tall and straight an they. 
Great Menelaijs views with pitying eyes, 
Lifts his bright lance, and at tlie victor flies j 
Mars urged him on ; yet, ruthless in hia hates 
The god but iii^ed him t« provoke his fate. 
He thus advancing, Nestor's valiant son 
Shakes for his danger, and neglects his own ; 
Struck with the thought, should Helen's lord be alajn. 
And all his country's glorious labours vain. 
Already met, the threatening hei-oea stand; 
The spears already tremble in their hand ; 
In rush'd Antilochus, his aid to bring, 
And fell or conquer by the Spartan king. 
These seen, the Dardan backward turn'd his course, 
Brave as he wan, and t<htmu'd unequal force. 
The breatliloss bodies to the Greeks they drew. 
Then mix in combat, and their toils renew. 
First, Pylaimencs, great in battle, bled. 
Who sheathed in brass the Faphlagonions led. 
Atrides mark'd him where subhme he stood; 
Fix'd in his throat the javelin drank his blood. 
The faithful Mydon, as he turn'd from fight 
His flyuig coursers, sunk to endless night; 
A broken rook by Nestor's son was tlirown ; 
Ilia bended arm received the falling stone ; 
From his numb'd baud the ivory-studded reins, 
Dropp'd in the dust, are trail'd along the plains ; 
Meanwhile hia temples feel a deadly wound; 
He groans in death, aud ponderous sinks to ground : 
Deep drove his helmet in the sands, and there 
The head stood fix'd, the quivering legs in air, 
Till Uamplcd flat beneath the courser's feet: 
The youthful victor mounts his empty seat. 
And hears the prize in triumph to the fleet. 

Great Hector saw, and, raging at the view, 
Pours on the Greeks; the Trojan troops pursue ; 
He fires hia host with animating cries. 
And brings along thu furies of the skies, 
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Mars, stern destroyer! and Bellona dread, 

Flame in the front, and thunder at their head: 

This swells the tumult and the rage of fight; 

That shakes a spear that casts a dreadfiil light. 

Where Hector march'd, the god of battles shined, 730 

Now storm'd before him, and now raged behind. 
Tydides paused amidst his full career; 

Then first iiie hero's manly breast knew fear. 

As when some simple swain his cot forsakes. 

And wide through fens an unknown journey takes : 

If chance a swelling brook his passage stay. 

And foam impervious 'cross the wanderer's way. 

Confused he stops, a length of country past, 

Eyes the rough waves, and tired, returns at last. 

Amazed no less the great Tydides stands: 740 

He stay'd, and turning thus address'd his bands : 
" No wonder, Greeks ! that all to Hector yield ; 

Secure of favouring gods, he takes the field; 

His strokes they second, and avert our spears: 

Behold where Mars in mortal arms appears ! 

Retire then, warriors, but sedate and slow; 

Retire, but with your faces to the foe. 

Trust not too much your unavailing might; 

'Tis not with Troy, but with the gods ye fight." 

Now near the Greeks, the black battalions drew; 750 

And first two leaders valiant Hector slew: 

His force Anchialus and Mnesthes found. 

In every art of glorious war renown'd; 

In the same car the chiefs to combat ride, 

And fought united, and united died. 

Struck at the sight, the mighty Ajax glows 

With thirst of vengeance, and assaults the foes. 

His massy spear with matchless fury sent, 

Through Amphius' belt and heaving belly went; 

Amphius Apaesup' happy soU possess'd, • 760 

With herds abounding, and with treasure bless'd; 

But fete resistless from his country led 

The chief, to perish at his people's head. 

Shook with his fall his brazen armour rung, 

And fierce, to seize it, conquering Ajax sprung; 

Around his head an iron tempest rain'd; 

A wood of spears his ample shield sustain'd; 
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Beneath one foot the yet-warm corpse he press'd, 
And drew his javelin from the bleeding briast : 
He could no more ; the showering darts denied 
To spoil his glittering arms, and plumy pride. 
Now foes on foes came pouring on the fields, 
"With bristling lances, and compacted shields; 
Till in the steely circle atmiten'd round, 
Forced he gives way, and sternly quits the ground. 

While thus they strive, Tlepolemus the grent, ^^ 
Urged by the force of unresisted fate, 
Burns with desire Sarpedon's strength to prove ; 
Alcidep' oflbpring meeta the son of Jove. 
Sheathed in bright arma each adverse chief came on, 
Jove's great descendant, and his greater eon. 
Prepared for combat, ere the lance he toss'd, 
The daring Ehodian vents his haughty boast: 

" What brings this Lycian counsellor so inx. 
To tremble at oar arms, not mi^ in war ! 
Know thy vain self, nor let their ilattery move, 
Who style thee son of olond-compelling Jove. 
How far unlike those chiefs of race divine, 
How vast the diBei'cnce of their deeds and thine ! 
Jove got such heroes as my aire, whose soul 
No fear could daont, nor earth nor hell control. 
Troy felt his arm, and yon proud ramparts stand 
Raised on the ruius of his vengeful hand: 
With sis small ships, and but a slender train. 
He left the town a widc-descrtcd plain. 
But what art thou, who deedless look'et around. 
While unrevenged thy Lyciana bite the ground P 
Small aid to Troy thy feeble force can be; 
But wert thou greater, thou must yield to mo. 
Pierced by my speav, to endlees darkness go! 
I make this present to the shades below." 

The son of Hercules, the Rhodian guide, 
Thus haughty spoke. The Lycian king replied ; 

" rtspalimuM, aun gf HeruiJus niid Ailjoohla, Having left liia n 
Doontry, ArgDB, in cuuBeqneni^e of iLe accidetiliil murder of LiBoyan^U; 

nnd scuompaoied the Trojan eipeditiDii. kSta his death, oertiin g 
■vfie inxlituted nt Kiicxtes in his liDnaiir, the 'iclore iMlag Ti 
crowiw of poplar. 



" Thy Bire, prince ! o'ertum'd the Trojan Btate, 
Whose peijiired monareli well dcHerred his fati? ; 
lliOBe heavenlj steeds the hero sought bo far, 
False he detain'd. the just reward of wor. 
Nor BO content, the generoos chief deiicd, 
With base reproaches and unmanlj pride. 
Bat joD, onworth; the high race yau boast, 
Shall raise mj glory when thy own. is lost : 
Now meet thy fote, and by Sarpedon slain, 
Add one more ghost to Pluto's gloomy reign," 

He said: both javelins at an instant flew; 
Both struck, both wounded, but Sorpcdon's slew : 
Fall in the boustcr's neck the weapon stood, 
Transfix'd his throat, and drank the vital blood ; 
The sonl disdainAil seeks the earea of night, 
And his seal'd eyes for ever lose the light. 

Yet not in yain, Tlepoiemus, was thrown 
Thy angry lance! which piercing to the hone 
Sarpedon's thigh, liad robb'd the chief of breiith; 
Sut Jove was present, and forbade the death. 
Bume from the conflict by hia Lycian throng, 
The wounded hero dr^g'd the laiioe along. 
(His friends, each bnsied in his several {«rt. 
Through haste, or danger, had not drawn the dart.) 
The Greeks with slain TlojioleinuB retired ; 
Whose fail Ulysses view'd, with iUry fired ; 
Doubtful if Jove's great son he should purane, 
Or pour his vengeance on the Lycian crew. 
But heaven and late the firat design withstand, 
Nor this great death must grace Ulysses' hand. 
Mineira drives liim on the Lycian train i 
Alastor, Cronius, Halius, strew'd the pkiin, 
Alcander, Prytanis, Nognion foil ; ^^ 
And numbers more his sword had seut to hell, 
But Hector saw; and, furious at the sight, 
Rush'd terrible amidst the nmks of fight. 
With joy Sarpedon view'd the wish'd reUef, 
And, faint, lamenting, thus implored the thief: 
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My much-loved c 
Yet let me di. " 
Troy, in whoa 
He said, i 



" suffer not the foe to boar away 
My hclpleas corpse, an ujiosBisted preyi 
If I, 1 " 

my BatiTB shore, 
m llion's sacred wall ; 
cause I fell, shall moura my faU." 
r Hector to the chief replies, 
But shakes his plume, Bud fierce to combat flies ; 
Swift as a whirlwind, drives the scattering toes ; 
And dyes the ground with purple as he goes. 
Beneath a beech, Jnve's coneucnLted shade, 
Hig mournful friends divine Sarpedon laid: 
Brave Pelagon, his iavourite eliief, was nigh, 
Who wrench'd the javelin from his sinewy thigh. 
The fainting soul stood ready wing'd tor flight, 
And o'er his eye-halls swam the shades of night; 
But Borehs rising fresh, with gentle breath, 
Kecall'd his spirit from the gates of death. 

The generous Greeks recede with tardy pace, 
Though Mars and Hector thunder in their face ; 
None turn their backs to mean ignoble flight. 
Slow Ihey retreat, and even reti'eating fight. 
Who fli-st, who last, by Mars and Hector's hand, 
Sfretch'd in their blood, lay gasping on the sand P 
Tenthras the great, Orestes the renowu'd 
For managed steeds, and Trechus presa'd the ground ; 
Next Q^iiumauH, and (Enops' offipring died ; 
Orcsbius last fell groaning at their side : 
OrebbiuB, in his painted mitre gay. 
In fat BoeotiB held his wealthy sway, 
Where lakes surround low Hyle's watery plain \ 
A prince and people studious of their gain. 

Tiie carnage Juno from the skies survey'd, 
And toudi'd with grief bespoke the blue-eyed maid ; 
" Oh, sight accursed ! Shall faithless Troy prevail. 
And shall our promise to our people fail? 
How vain the word to Menelaiis given 
By Jove's great daughter and the queen of heaven, 
Beneath his arms that Friam's towers should fall. 
If warring gods for ever guard the wall ! 
Mars, red with slaughter, aids our hated foes ; 
Haste, let us arm, and force with force oppose!" 
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She spoke; Minerva bums to meet the war: 
And now heaven's empress calls her blazing car. 
At her conmiand rush forth the steeds divine; 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings shine. 
Bright Heb^ waits; by Heb^, ever young, 
The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 
On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 890 

Of sounding brass; the polish'd axle steel. 
Eight brazen spokes in radiant order flame; 
The circles gold, of uncorrupted frame, 
Such as the heavens produce: and round the gold 
Two brazen rings of work divine were roll'd. 
The bossy naves of solid silver shone; 
Braces of g^ld suspend the moving throne: 
The car, behind, an arching figure bore; 
The bending concave form'd an arch before. 
Silver the beam, the extended yoke was gold, 900 

And golden reins the immortal coursers hold. 
Herself, impatient, to the ready car 
The coursers joins, and breathes revenge and war. 

Pallas disrobes; her radiant veil untied, 
With flowers adorn'd, with art diversified, 
(The labour*d veil her heavenly fingers wove,) 
Flows on the pavement of the court of Jove. 
Now heaven's dread arms her mighty limbs invest, 
Jove's cuirass blazes on her ample breast; 
Deck'd in sad triumph for the mournful field, 910 

O'er her broad shoulders hangs his horrid shield. 
Dire, black, tremendous! Hound the margin roU'd, 
A fringe of serpents hissing guards the gold: 
Here all the terrors of grim War appear. 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 
Here storm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd. 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 
The massy golden helm she next assumes, 
That dreadful nods with four o'ershading plumes; 
So vast, the broad circumference contains 920 

A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 
The goddess thus the imperial car ascends ; 
Shook by her arm the mighty javelin bends. 
Ponderous and huge ; that when her fury bums. 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hosts o'erturns. 
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Swift at the aeourge tho ethereal conrflers fly. 
While the Bmooth chariot outa the hquid sky. 
Heaven's gates Bpontaneoua open to the powers, '^ 
Heaven's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours; 
Commission'd in alternate watch they stand, 
The sun's bright portals and the skies command. 
Involve in clouds the eternal gates of day, 
Or the dark barrier roll with, ease away. 
The sounding hinges ring : on either side 
The gloomy volumes, pierced with light, divide. 
The chariot mounts, where deep in ambient skies. 
Confused, Olympns' hundred heads ariae ; 
Where far apart the Thunderer fills his throne, 
O'er all the gods superior and alone. 
There with her snowy hand the queen restrains 
The fiery steeds, and thus to Jove eomph 

" O sire ! ean no resentment touch thy soul 
Can Mars rebel, and does no thonder roll ? 
What lawless mge on yon forbidden plain, 
Wliat rash destruction! and what heroes slain I 
Venus, and Phtcbos with tho dreadful bow. 
Smile on the slaughter, and enjoy my woe. 
Mad, furious power ! whose unrelenting mir 
No god can govern, and no justice bind- 
Say, mighty father ! shall wo acoui^e hia pride. 
And drive from fight the impetuous homicide?" 

To whom assenting, thus the Thunderer said 
" Go ! and the great Minerva be thy aid. 
To tame the monster-god Minerva knows, 
And oft afflicts his brutal breast with woes." 



" Veil'd witii hia gorgaons wings, npspringiug liglit 
Flew tlirongh the midet of Heaven ; ih' iDgeUo qullWt 
On eknh hund parting, to hin speed gara iisj 
Thmiigli all th' empyreal road -, till at tlie gale 
Of Heaven arriv'd, the gate self-open'd wide, 
On golden Wngea taming."— Par. Lost, y. WO. 
l» "Taimom, 
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He said; Satomia, ardent ta oboj-, 
Laah'd her white steeds along the aenai vay. 
Swift down the steep of heaven the chariot rolls. 
Between the expanded earth and stany poles. 
Par as a shepherd, from some point on high,"" 
O'er the wide main extends hia boundlesH eye ; 
Through snch a qmce of air, with thundering sound. 
At everj leap the immortal coursers bound : 
Troy now they reaxili'd and toueh'd those banks divine, 
Where silver Simo'fa and Scaniandcr join. 
There Jono s(«pp'd, and (her fair steeds unloosed) 
Of air condensed a vapour circumfused -. 
For these, impr^^ate with celestial dew, 
On SimoJs' brink ambrosial herbage grew. 
Thence to relieve the fainting Arrive throng. 
Smooth as the sailing doves they glide along. 

The best and bravest of the Grecian band 
{A warlike circle) roand Tydides stand. 
Such was their look as lions bathed in blood, 
Or ibaming boars, the terror of the wood. 
Heaven's empress mingles with the mortal crowd. 
And ^oats, in Stentor's sonnding voice, aloud : 
Stentor the strong, endued with brazen lungs, '^ 
Whose throat surpass'd the force of fifty tongues. 

" Inglorious Argives ! to your race a shame, 
And only men in iigure and in name ! 
Ones iVom the waits your timorous foea engaged, 
While fierce in war divine Achilles raged; 



" Fb hi a ikephttd. " With ifhst inojastj and pomp iaes Homer eislt 
WiJattBs I He here meBBures the leap of ilie boraea by the eilant of the 
"oHd, And who la there. Ihit, oonsidering the eieeedlng gruatoen of the 
qve, vould not viOa reason orr aat, that ' If tlie steeda of Uifl Deitj oarc to 
'•^iMEOud leBp, the world would want Bjom for it?' " — Longiuus, } 8. 

"''Ku trumpets, or in; other iDstnuuvnUi uf Boiuid, ue uaed ia the 
S""ehe action itself; but the tmuipel «»a known, and is inlioduced foe tha 
rnipneof illuatration SBemployed iu war. Henne dtobr the value of a loud 
''^(in K Bommandsr; Stentor was an indispeD^ahla omci^r. ... In the 
"rtj SaiMea campaigns frequent mention ia made of xhr aervioe rendered 
■I men of uncommonly atrong roioea ; the liattle of Honiin was restored hj 
"» ihoutB and menaoea of Abbas, the UQclf of Mohammed," &o, Cole- 

^1 p. ai3. 
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Now i&Baing fearleaa they possess tlie plain, 
Now win the shores, and scarce the seas remain." 

Her speech new ftiry to their hearts eonvey'd; 
"WliiJe near Tydidea stood the Athenian maid ; 
llie king beside his panting steeds she found, 
OWspent with toil, reposing on tie ground : 
To eool his glowing wound he sat npart, 
(The wound inflicted hy the Lycinn dart,) 
Large drops of sweat &'om all his Umhs descend. 
Beneath his ponderous shield his sinews bend, 
Whose ample belt, that o'er his shoulder lay, 
He eased i and wash'd the clotted goro away. 
The goddess leaning o'er the bending yoke, 
Beside his couraera, thus her silence broke ; 

" Degenerate prince! and not of Tydena' kind, 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind ; 
Foremost he pi-ess'd in glorious foils to share. 
And scarce refrain'd when I forbade the war. 
Alone, unguarded, once he dared to go, 
And feast, encircled by the Theban foe ; 
There braved, and vampusfd, many a hardy knight; 
Such nerves I gave him, and such foree in fight. 
Thou too no less hast been my constant ears ; 
Thy hands I arm'd, and sent thee forth to war; 
But thee or fear deters, or sloth detains ; 
No drop of all thy father warms thy veins." 

The chief thus answered mild; "Immortal maid! 
I own thy presence, and confess thy aid. 
Not fear, thou know'st, withholds me from the plains. 
Nor sloth hath seized mo, but thy word restrains ; 
From warring gods thou bad'st me turn my spear. 
And Venus only found resiatanee here. 
Hence, goddess ! hecdfol of thy high commands. 
Loth I gave way, and wam'd our Argive bands : 
For Mars, the homicide, these eyes beheld. 
With slaughter red, and raging round the field." 

ITien thus Minerva ;— ■' Bravo Tydides, hear 1 
Not Mars himself, nor aught immortal, fear. 
Full on the god impel thy foaming horse : , 
Pallas commands, and Pallas lends thee force. 
Rash, furious, blind, from these to those ho flies, 
And every side of wavering combat tries ; 
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Larg« promise makea, and breaks the promise made ; 
Now gives the Grecians, now the Trojans aid," ^^ 

She said, and to the steeds approaching near. 
Drew fi^m his seat the mailial charioteer. 
The vigorous power the trembling car ascends. 
Fierce for revenge ; and Diomed attends : 
The groaning axle bent beneath the load ; 
So great a hero, and so great a god. 
She snatch'd the reins, she lash'd with all her force, 
And ftill on Mars impeD'd the foaming horse : 
But first, to hide her heavenly visage, spread 
Black Orcns' helmet o'er her radiant head. 

Just then gigantic Periphas lay slain, 
The strongest warrior of the .£tolian train ; 
The god, who slew him, leaves his prostrate prize 
Stretch'd where he fell, and at Tydides flies. 




Now mshing fierce, in eqnal aims appear 
The daring Greek, the dreadful god of, war! 
Full at the chief, above his oonrser'B head. 
From Mara's arm the enormous weapon fled : 



" Long hoA thfi wav'riag god ths war delay'd, 
While Greece nud Troj alternate own'd hia wd.' 
Merrick's Trjphlodon 



^^ 
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Pallas oppOBcd her hand, and caused to glanci 
Far from the car the strong immortal lance. 




Then threw the force of Tydeofi' warlike son ; 
The javelin hias'd ; the goddess urged it on ; 
"Whore the hroad cincture girt his armonr round, 
It pierced the god : his groin received the wound. 
From the rent skin the warrior tugs again 
The smoking steel. Mars bellows with the pain ; 
Loud as the roar encountering armies yield, 
When shonting millions shake the thundering field. 
Both armieti start, and trembling gaze around ; 
And earth and heaven re-bellon to the sound. 
Aa vapours blown by Auater's sultry breath, 
Pregnant with plagues, and shedding seeds of death, 
Bencutli the rage of burning Sirius rise, 
Choke the parch'd earth, and blacken all the skies ; 
In such a cloud the god from combat driven. 
High o'er the dusty whirlwind scales the heaveo. 
Wild with his pain, he sought the bright abodes, 
There sullen sat beneath the sire of gods, 
Show'd the celestial blood, and with a groan 
Thus pour'd his plaints before the immortal throne. 

" Can Jove, supine, flagitious facts survey. 
And broi^ the luries of this daring day P 
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Pot mortal men celeBtial powers engage, 1070 

And gods on goda exert eternal rage : 

From thee, O father ! all these Dls we hear. 

And thy fell daughter with the shield and spear ; 

Thou gavGst tint ftiry to the realms of light, 

Pernicious, wUd, rcgardlesa of the right. 

All heaven beside reveres thy aovereign away. 

Thy voice we hear, and thy behcsta ohey ; 

"fis hers to offend, and even offending share 

Thy breast, thy counsels, thy distinguish'd care : 

So boundless she, and thou so partial grown, 1080 

Well may we deem the wondrous birth thy orni. 

Now frantic Diomod, at her command, 

Against the immortals lifts his raging hand : 

The heavenly Venus first hia fiiry found, 

Me next encountering, me he dared to wound ; 

Vanquish'd I fled ; even I, the god of fight, 

From mortal madness scarce was saved by flight. 

Else hadst thou seen me sink on yonder plain, 

Heap'd round, and heaving under loads of slain ! 

Or pierced with Greoinn darts, for ages he, 1090 

Condemn'd to pain, though fated not to die." 

Him time upbraiding, with a wrathful look 
The lord of thunders view'd, and stern bespoke : 
" To me, perfidious ! this lamenting atrain ? 
Of lawless force shall lawless Mars complain P 
Of all the goda who tread the apangled skies, 
ThoQ most unjnst, moat odious in our oyea ! 
Inhuman discord is thy dire delight, 
The waste of slaughter, and the rage of tight. 
No bounds, no law, thy fiery temper quells, 1100 

And all thy mother in thy soul rebels. 
In vain our threats, in vain our power we use ; 
She gives the example, and her son pursues. 
Yet long the inflicted pangs then shalt not mourn. 
Sprung since thou art from Jove, and heavenlj-bom. 
Else, singed with lightning, hadat thou hence been thrown, 
Where ohain'd on burning rocka the Titans groan." 

Thus he who shakes Oiympua with hia nod ; 
Then gave to Pteon's care the bleeding god,l** 
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With gentle hand the balm he ponr'd around, 1110 

And heal'd the immortal flesh, and closed the wound. 

Ab when &e fig's preaa'd juice, infused in cream, 

To cords coagulates the liquid stream, 

Sudden the fluids fix the parts comhined ; 

Such, and so soon, the ethereal texture join'd. 

Cleansed from the dust and gore, foir Hebg dress'd 

His mighty limbs in an immortal vest. 

Glorious he sat, in majesty restored. 

Fast by the throne of heaven's superior lord, 

Jnno and Fellas mount the bless'd abodes, 1120 

Their task perform'd, and mix among the gods. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE EPISODES OF GLAUCUS AND DIOMED, AND OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. 

The gods having left the field, the Grecians prevail. Helenus, the chief 
aagur of Troy, commands Hector to return to the city, in order to appoint 
a solemn procession of the queen and the Trojan matrons to the temple of 
Minerva, to entreat her to remove Diomed from the fight. The battle 
relaxing during the absence of Hector, Glaucus and Diomed have an in- 
terview between the two armies ; where, coming to the knowledge of the 
friendship and hospitality passed between their ancestors, they make ex- 
change of their arms. Hector, having performed the orders of Helenus, 
prevails upon Paris to return to the battle, and, taking a tender leave of 
his wife Andromache, hastens again to the field. 

The scene is first in the field of battle, between the river Simois and 
Scamander, and then changes to Troy. 

\rO W heaven forsakes the fight : the immortals yield 

-^^ To human force and hmnan skill the field : 

Dark showers of javelins fly from foes to foes ; 

Now here, now there, the tide of combat flows ; 

AVhile Troy's famed streams, that bound the deathfol plain 

On either side, run purple to the main. 

Great Ajax first to conquest led the way, 
Broke the thick ranks, and tum'd the doubtful day. 
The Thracian Acamas his falchion found, 
And hew'd the enormous giant to the ground; 10 

His thimdering arm a deadly stroke impress'd 
Where the black horse-hair nodded o'er his crest; 
Fix'd in his front the brazen weapon lies, 
And seals in endless shades his swimming eyes. 
Next Teuthras' son distain'd the sands with blood, 
Axylus, hospitable, rich, and good: 



1 
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In fair Arisbe'e waUs (bis native place) ' 
He lield his seat '. a friend to human race. 
Fast by the road, his ever-open door 
Obliged the wealthy, and relieved the poor. 
To stem Tydides now he falls a prey. 
No iriend to guard him in the dreadful day ! 
Breathless the good man feD, and by his side 
His faithful servant, old Calesius died. 

By great Euryalus was Dresus slain, 
And next he laid Opheltius on the plain. 
Two twins were near, hold, beautiful, and young. 
From a fair naiad and Bucolion sprung: 
(Laomedon's white flocks Bucoliou fed, 
iliat monarch's first-bom by a ibreign bed ; 
In secret woods he wot) the naiad's grace. 
And two fair infants crown'd his strong embrace ;) 
Here dead they lay in all their youthful eharras; 
The ruthless Tictor stripp'd their shining arms. 

AstyaluB by Polypcttes fell ; 
XJlyssea' spear Pidytes sent to hell ; 
By Teucer's shaft brave AretaiJn bled, 
And Nestor's son laid stern Ablerus dead; 
Great Agamemuon, leader of the brave, 
The mortal wound of rich Elatus gave, 
Who held in Pedasus his proud abode,^ 
And tiU'd the banks where silver Satnio flow'd. 
Melanthiua by Enrypylus was slain ; 
And Phylaeus from Leitus flies in vain. 

Unblesa'd Adrastus next at mercy lies 
Beneath the Spartan spear, a living prize, 
Scared with the din and tumult of the fight. 
Ilia headlong steeds, precipitate in flight, 
Knsh'd on a tamarisk's strong trunk, and broke 
The shatter'd chariot from the crooked yoke ; 
Wide o'er the field, resistless as the wind, 
For Troy they fly, and leave their lord behind. 
Prone on his face ho sinks beside the wheel i 
Atrides o'er him shakes his vcngciiil steel ; 
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The fallen chief in suppliant posture pressed 

The victor's knees, and thus his prayer addressed: 

" O spare my youth, and for the life I owe 
Large giffcs of price my father shall hestow. 
When fame shtdl tell, that, not in battle slain. 
Thy hollow ships his captive son detain: 60 

Rich heaps of brass shall in thy tent be told,^ 
And steel well-temper'd, and persuasive gold." 

He said: compassion touched the hero's heart; 
He stood, suspended, with the lifted dart: 
As pity pleaded for his vanquished prize, 
Stern Agamemnon swift to vengeance flies, 
And, furious, thus : " Oh impotent of mind !* 
Shall these, shall these Atrides' mercy find? 
Well hast thou known proud Troy's perfidious land. 
And well her natives merit at thy hand! 70 

Not one of all the race, nor sex, nor age, 
Shall save a Trojan from our boimdless rage: 
Dion shall perish whole, and bury all; 
Her babes, her infants at the breast, shall fall;^ 



8 Rich heaps qf brass. " The halls of Alkinous and Menelaus glitter with 
gold, copper, and electmm ; while large stocks of yet unemployed metal — 
gold, copper, and iron — are stored up in the treasure-chamber of Odysseus 
and other chiefs. Coined money is unknown in the Homeric age — the 
trade carried on being one of barter. In reference also to the metals, it de- 
serves to be remarked, that the Homeric descriptions universally suppose 
copper, and not iron, to be employed for arms, both offensive and defensive. 
By what process the copper was tempered and hardened, so as to serve the 
purpose of the warrior, we do not know ; but the use of iron for these objects 
belongs to a later age." — Grote, vol. ii. p. 142. 

* Oh impoienty 4*c. " In battle, quarter seems never to have been given, 

except with a view to the ransom of the prisoner. Agamemnon reproaches 

Menelaus with unmanly softness, when he is on the point of sparing a fallen 

enemy, and himself puts the suppliant to the sword." — Thirlwall, vol. i. 

181. 

5 " The ruthless steel, impatient of delay. 
Forbade the sire to linger out the day : 
It struck the bending father to the earth, 
And cropt the wailing infant at the birth. 
Can innocents the rage of parties know. 
And they who ne'er offended find a foe ?" 

Kowe's Lucan, bk. ii. 
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1 the nations and to curt) tte great!" 

The monarch spoke ; the words, with warmth oddieM'd, i 
To rigid JQstJce steel'd hia brother's hroast. 
Fierce fi-om his knees the hapless chief he thiiist ; 
The monarch's javelin streteh'd Mm in the dust, 80 i 

Then prcssiag with his foot his panting heart. 
Forth from the slain he tugg'd the reeking dart. 
Old Neator saw, and roused the warrior's rage [ 
" Thus, heroes \ thus the vigorous combat wage ; 
No son of Mars descend, for servile gains, 
To touch the booty, while b foe remains. 
Behold yon glittering host, your fiiture spoil ! 
First gain the conquest, then reward the toil." 

And now had Greece eternal fame acquired, 
And frighted Troy within her walls retired, 9ft 

Had not sage Helenus her state redreas'd. 
Taught by the gods that moved his sacred breast. 
Where Hector stood, with great ^Eneas Join'd, 
The seer reveal'd the counsels of his mind. 

" Ye generous chiefs ! on whom the immortals lay 
The cares and glories of this doubtful day ; 
On whom your aids, your country's hopes depend ; 
Wise to consult, and active to defend ! 
Here, at our gates, your brave etforta unite, 
Tom back the routed, and forbid the flight, 100 

Ere yet their wives' soft arms the cowards gain, 
The sport and insult of the hostile train. 
When your commands have hearten'd every band. 
Ourselves, here fixed, will make the dangerous eland i 
Press'd as we are, and sore of former tight. 
These straits demand our last remains of might. 
Meanwhile, thou, Hector, to the town retire, 
And teach our mother whot the gods require ; 
Direct the queen to lead the assembled train 
Of Troj's chief matrons to Miuen-a's fene j" 110 
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Unbar the sacred gates, and seek the power, 

With offer'd vows, in Ilion's topmost tower. 

The largest mantle her rich wardrobes hold, 

Most prized for art,* and labour'd o'er with gold, 

Before the goddess' honoured knees be spread. 

And twelve young heifers to her altars led: 

If so the power, atoned by fervent prayer, 

Our wives, our infants, and our city spare, 

And far avert Tydides' wasteful ire, 

That mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire; 120 

Not thus Achilles taught our hosts to dread, 

Sprung though he was from more than mortal bed; 

Xot thus resistless ruled the stream of figbt, 

In rage unbounded, and unmatched in might." 

Hector obedient heard : and, with a bound, * 
Leap'd from his trembling chariot to the groTmd; 
Through all his host inspiring force he flies, 
And bids the thunder of the battle rise. 
With rage recruited, the bold Trojans glow. 
And turn the tide of conflict on the foe : 130 

Fierce in the front he shakes two dazzling spears ; 
All Greece recedes, and 'midst her triumphs fears; 
Some god, they thought, who ruled the fate of wars. 
Shot down avenging from the vault of stars. 

Then thus aloud : " Ye dauntless Dardans, hear ! 
And you whom distant nations send to war! 
Be mindful of the strength your fathers bore; 
Be still yourselves, and Hector asks no more. 
One hour demands me in the Trojan wall. 
To bid our altars flame, and victims fall : 140 

Nor shall, I trust, the matrons' holy train. 
And reverend elders, seek the gods in vain." 

This said, with ample strides the hero pass'd; 
The shield's large orb behind his shoulder cast. 
His neck o'ershading, to his ankle himg; 
And as he mdrch'd the brazen buckler rung. 

Now paused the battle (godlike Hector gone) 7 
Where daring Glaucus and great Tydeus' son 

'^he manner in which this episode is introduced, is well ilhistrated by 
tbe following remarks of Mure, vol. i. p. 298 : " The poet's method of intro- 
dacing his episode, also, illustrates in a curious manner his tact in the di-a- 
VOL. I. P 
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Between both armies met : the chiefs from for 
Observed each other, and had mark'd for war. 
Near as they drew, Tydidp a thns began : 

" What art thoa, boltirst of the rate of maji ? 
Our eyes till now, that aspect ne'er beheld, 
Where fanie is reap'd aniid the embattled field ; 
Yet far before the troops thou dar'st appear, 
And meet a lance the fiercest herooa fear. 
Unhappy they, and born of luckless sirGS, 
Who tempt our fiiry when Minerva fii'es ! 
But if from heaven, celestial, thou descend, 
Know with immortals we no more contend. 
Not long LycurguB fiew'd the golden light, 
Tlut daring man who mix'd with gods in £ght. 
Bacchus, and Bacchus' ■votaries, he drove. 
With hrandiah'd steel, from Nyasa's sacred grove : 
Their consecrated spears lay scatter'd round. 
With curling vines and twisted ivy bound ; 
While Bacchus headlong sought the briny fl')od, 
And Thetis' arms received the trembling god. 
Nor fail'd the crime the immortals' wrath to move; 
[The immortals blcfjs'd with endless ease above ;) 
Peprived of sight by their avenging doom, 
Cheerless he breathed, and wandcr'd in the gloom, 
Then sunk unpitied to the dire abodes, 
A wretch accursed, and hated by the gods ! 
I brave not heaven : but if the fruits of earth 
Sustain tliy life, and human be thy birth. 
Bold as thou art, too prodigal of breath, 
Approach, and enter the dark gates of death." 

" Wliat, or from whence I am, or who my sire, 
(Replied the chief,) can Tydeus' son inquire P 
Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 
Now green in youth, now T^■itherillg on the ground 
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Another race fhe following sprinff suppliea ; 
They fall Huccesaive, and auccpssive riee : 
So generationB in their courae dt'i^ay ; 
So flooriah these, when those are pass'd away. 
Hut if thou atill porsist to seareli my birth, 
Then hear a tale that fills the spacious earth. 

" A city stands on Argos' utmost bound, 
(Argos file fair, for warlike steeds renown'd.) 
jEolian SisyphuB, with wiadom bless'd. 
In ancient time the happy wall possess'd, 
Then call'd Ephyre : Glancns was hia son ; 
Great Glancus, fiither of Bellerophon, 
Who o'er the sons of men in beauty shined, 
Loved for that valour which preserves mankind. 
Then mighty Prretus Argos' accptre away'd, 
Whoso bard conunands BcIltMphon obcy'd. 
With direful jealonay the- iflbnarch raged, 
And the braveniawe in numerous toils engaged. 
For him AntiS hurn'd with lawless flame. 
And strove to tempt him fi'om the paths of fame : 
In vain she tempted the relentless youth. 
Endued with wiadom, sacred fear, and truth. 
Fired at hia scorn the queen to Fra^tus fled, 
And hegg'd revenge tor her insulted bed : 
Incensed he heard, resolving on his fate ; 
But hospitable laws reslrain'd his hate ; 
To Lycia the devoted youth he sent. 
With tablets seal'd, that told his dire intent,^ 
Now blesa'd by every power who guards the good, 
The chief arrived at Xanthtis' silver flood ; 
There Lycia's monarch paid him honours due, 
Nine days he feasted, and nine bnlls he slew. 
But when the tenth bright morning orient gloVd, 
The faithful youth his monarch's mandate sbow'd: 
The fatal tablets, tiO that instant seal'd, 
The deathful aeeret to the ting rsvcal'd. 
First, dire Chimiera's conquest was enjoin'd ; 
A mingled monxtcr of no mortal kind I 
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Behind, a dragon's fieiy tail was spread ; 
A goat's rough, bod^ bore a lion's head ; 
Her pitchy nostrils flaky flames expire ; 
Her gaping throat emits infernal firo. 

" This peat be alaaghter'd, (for he read the skies. 
And trusted heaven's informing prodigies,) 
Then met in arms the Solymiean crew,^ 
(Fiercest of men,) and those the warrior slew ; 
Next the bold Amazons' whole force defied; 
And conquer'd still, for heeven was on his side. 

" Nor ended here his foils ; his Lyciaii foes. 
At hia return, a treacheroas ambush rose, 
With IcTcU'd spears along the winding abore : 
There fell they breathless, and retum'd no more. 

" At length the monarch, with repentant grief, 
Confess'd the gods and god-descended chief; 
His daughter gave, the stranger to detain, 
With half the honours of his ample reign : 
The Lycians grant a chosen space of ground, 
With woods, with vineyards, and with harvests crown'i 
There long the chief his happy lot possess'd, 
With two brave sons and one fair daughter bless'd ; 
(Fair e'en in heavenly eyes ; her firuitful love 
Crown'd with Sarpedon's birth the embrace of Jots ;) 
But -when at lost, distracted in bis mind, 
Forsook by heaven, forsaking humankind. 
Wide o'er the Aleian field be chose to stray, 
A long, forlorn, nncomfortabie way!'" 
Woes heap'd on woes consumed his wasted heart : 
His beauteous dai^hter fell by Phsbe's dart; 
His eldest bom by raging Mara was slain, 
In combat on the Solyma^an plain. 
Hippolochus survived ; from him I came, 
The honour'd author of my birth and name; 
By his decree I sought the Trojan town ; 
By his inatructionB learn to win renown. 
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To Etand Ote first in wDrtk a 
To add new hononrB t 
Before my eyes my mighty s 
And emulate the glories of oi 

He spoke, and transport fill'd Tydides' heart ; 
In earth the generous warrior flx'd his dart, 
Then friendly, thuu, the Lycian prince addrosa'd; 
■' Welcome, my brave hereditary guest ! 
ThnB ever let uh meet, with kind emhrace, 
Nor Htain the sacred friendship of our race. 
Know, chief, our grandBtree have been ^ests of old ; 
(Eneas the strong, Bellerophoa the bold : 
Our ancient seat his hotiour'd presence graced, 
Where twenty days in genial rites he paHs'd, 
The parting lieroes mutual iireeents left ; 
A golden goblet was thy grandsire's gift ; 
<Enoufi a belt of matchless work beatow'd, 
That rich with Tynan dye refulgent glow'd. 
(Tbia from his pledge I learn'd, which, safely stored 
Among my treasures, still adorna my board : 
For Tj'deua left me young, when Thelie's wall 
Bebcid the sons of Greece untimely fall.) 
Mindflil of this, in friendship let ua join ; 
If heaven our steps to foreign lands incline, 
My guest in Argos thou, and I in Lycia thine. 
Enough of Trojans to this lance shall yield. 
In the full harvest of yon ample field ; 
Enough of Greeks shall dye thy spear with gore ; 
But thou and Diomed bo foos no more. 
Now change wo arms, and prove to either host 
We guard the ftiendahip of the line we boast." 

Thus having said, the gallant chiei^ alight. 
Their hands they join, their mutual faith they pbght ; 
Brave Glaucus tiien each narrow thought resign'd, 
(Jove warm'd his bosom, and enlarged his mind,) 
For Dioraed's brass arms, of mean device, 
For which nine oxen paid, (a viilgar price,) 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought,^^ 
A hundred beeves the shining purchase bought. 
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Meantime the guardian uf the Trojau state, 
Great Hector, entered at tlie Scseftn gate.^^ 
Beneath the heech-tree's consecrated shades. 
The Trojan matronB and the Trojan maids 
Around him flock'd, all presa'd with pious care i 

For husbands, brothers, sons, engaged in war. 
He bids the train in long procession go. 
And seek the gods, to avert the impending woe. 
And now to Priam's stately courts he came, 
Kaised on arch'd columns of stupendous frame; 
O'er these a range of marble structure runs. 
The rich pavilions of his fifty sons, 
In fifty chambers lodged : and rooms of state,'* 
Opposed to those, where Priam's daughters sat«. 
Twelve domes for tbem and their loved sponscs shone, ', 
Of equal beauty, and of poliah'd stone. 
Hither great Hector poss'd, nor pasa'd unseeti 
Of royal Hecuba, his mother-queen. 
(With her Laodic^, whose beauteous flice 
Surpaas'd the nymphs of Troy's illustrious race.) 
Long in a strict emhraee she held her son, 
And press'd his hand, and tender thus begun : 

'' O Hector ! say, what great occasion calls 
My son &om light, when Greece surrounds our walls; 
Com'at thou to supplicate the almighty power J 

With lifted hands, from Dion's iofty tovrer ? 
Stay, till I bring the cnp with Bacchus orown'd, _ 
In Jove's high name, to sprinMe on the ground. 
And pay due vows to all the gods around. 
Then with a plenteous draught refresh thy soul. 
And draw new spiiits ftura the generous howl ; g 
Spent as thou art with long" laborious fight, 
The hi'ave defender of thy country's right," 

" Far heoce he Bacchus' gifts ; (the chief lejoin'd ;) f 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, I 

Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noble mind- 

10 Ih Mv ohamben. 

•• The Sft; Duptisl beds, (snch hopes had he, 
So large aprpmiae of a progeny,) 
Tho (loru uC pUted jjuld, uid houg Kitli epoila." 

Drj-doa's Viig. H. H 
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Let chiefe abstain, and spare the sacred juice 

To sprinkle to the gods, its better use. 

By me that holy office were profaned; 

m fits it me, with human gore distain'd, 

To the pure skies these horrid hands to raise, 

Or offer heaven's great Sire polluted praise. 

You, with your matrons, go! a spotless train, 

And bum rich odours in Minerva's fane. 

The largest mantle your ftdl wardrobes hold, 340 

Most prized for art, and laboured o'er with gold. 

Before the goddess' honour'd knees be spread. 

And twelve young heifers to her altar led. 

So may the power, atoned by fervent prayer. 

Our wives, our infants, and our city spare; 

And fer avert Tydides' wasteful ire, 

Who mows whole troops, and makes all Troy retire. 

Be this, O mother, your religious care: 

I go to rouse soft Paris to the war; 

If yet not lost to all the sense of shame, 350 

The recreant warrior hear the voice of fame. 

Oh, would kind earth the hateful wretch embrace. 

That pest of Troy, that ruin of our race ! i* 

Deep to the dark abyss might he descend, 

Troy yet should flourish, and my sorrows end." 

This heard, she gave command: and summon'd came 
Each noble matron and illustrious dame. 
The Phrygian queen to her rich wardrobe went, 
Where treasured odours breathed a costly scent. 
There lay the vestures of no vulgar art, 360 

Sidonian maids embroider'd every part. 



1* would kind earth, (^c. " It is apparently a sudden, irregular burst of 
popular indignation to wMch Hector alludes, when he regrets that the 
Trojans had not spirit enough to cover Paris with a mantle of stones. This, 
howerer, was also one of the ordinary formal modes of punishment for great 
pubUc offences. It may have been originally connected with the same feel- 
ing—the desire of avoiding the pollution of bloodshed — ^which seems to have 
niggested the practice of burying prisoners alive, with a scantling of food 
ty their side. Though Homer makes no mention of this horrible usage, the 
example of the Boman vestals affords reason for believing that, in ascribing 
it to Uie heroic ages, Sophocles followed an authentic tradition." — Thirlwall's 
Gwece, voL L p. 171, sq. 
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Whom from soft Sidoa jouthful PariH bore, 
With Helen touchiuff on tJie Tjrian shore. 
Here, as the queen revolvyd with careftil eyes 
The variouB toxtuwa and tho vorionB dyes, 
She ohoHu a veil thut shone auperior &r. 
And glow'd rufulgetit as the morning star. 
Heracli' with this the long procession leads ; 
The train maJesticBlly slow proceeda. 
Soon 03 to Ilion'a topmost tower they come. 
And awful reach the high Palladiaii dome, 
Antenor's consort, fair Theano, waits 
As Pallas' priestess, and nnbars the gates. 
With hands uplifted and imploring eyes, 
Tliey fill the dome with suppUcating cries. 
The priestess then the shining veil displays, 
Fla(;ed on Minerva's knees, and thus she prays: 

"Oh awful goddess! ever-dreadful maid, 
Troy's strong defence, imconqiier'd Polios, aid! 
Break thou Tydidos' spear, and let him faJl anw 

Prone on the dust before the Trojan wall I 
So twelve young heifers, guiltless of the yoke, 
Shall fill thy temple with a grateful smoke. 
But thou, atoned by penitence and prayer. 
Ourselves, our infants, and our city spare!" , 

So pray'd the priestess in her holy fane ; 
i So vow'd the matrons, but they vow'd in vain. 

While these appear before the power with pr&yers. 
Hector to Paris' lofty dome repairs.^^ 

Himself the mansion raised ; fi-iim every part SW 

Assembling architects of ii)}itcliless art. 
Near Priam's court and Hector's palace stands 
The pompous structure, and the town commands. 

" Parv' kfit Amt. " Wilh respect to tho privBte awellinga. -which lie 
ofteoest deacrlbed, the post's laagunge barely eoables oe ta fcmu ■ genenl 
nallou of their ordinary plan, and alfurds no sonoeplion of the style whidi 
prevailod in tbem, or of Ihoii effeet on (bv eye. It seoms indeed probable, 
from the manner in vhich he dwells on theii melsUic umaments.tbu the 
higher beauty of proportion was but little required ur understood ; and it it, 
perhaps, strength and oonveoisnoe, rather than eleganne. that h« meaas to 
aommend, in speaking of the fur house which Paris had bnilt fur hisuelf 
with the aid of the moat ekilFol masone of Troy."— IhirlHall's Oreeoe, vuL i. 
p, 331, 
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A spear the hero boro of wondrous strength, 
Of full tea cubits vaa the lance's length ; 
The steely point with golden ringlets join'd, 
Before >iim brandish'd, at each motion shined. 
Thus entering, in the ghtteiing rooms he found 
His brother-chief, whose useless arms lay round, 
His eyes dehgfating with their splendid show, 
Brightening Uie sUeld, and polishing the bow 
Beside him Helen with her Tirgins stands 
Guides their rich labours, and instructs their hands. 




Him thus inactave, with an ardent look 
Ihe prince beheld, and high-resenting spoke. 
"Thy hate to Troy, is this the time to show? 
[0 wretch ill-fated, and thy conntry's foe!) 
Paris and Greece against os, both conspire; 
Thy close resentment, and their vengefiil ire. 
Fiv thee great Ilion's guardian heroes fall, 
Till heaps of dead alone defend her wall ; 
For thee the soldier bleeds, the matron mourns. 
And wasteful war in all its fury bums. 
Ungrateful man ! deserves not this thy care. 
Our troops to hearten, and onr toils to share ? 
Bise, or behold the conquering flames ascend, 
And all the Phrygian glories at an end." 



X 
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" Brother, 'tia just, (replied the lieauteous youth,) 
Thy free remonstrance proves thy worth and truth: 
Yet chaise my absence leas, generoua chief! 
On hate to Troy, than consciouB shame and grief: 
Here, hid from human eyes, thy brother sate. 
And moum'd, in soiiret, his and Ilion'a fate. 
'TIh now enough: now glory spreads her charms, 
And beauteous Helen calls her chief to arms. 
Conquest to-day my happier sword may bless, 
'Tis man's to fight, but heaven's to give success. 
But while I arm, contain thy flrdent mindi 
Or go, and Paris shall not lag behind." 

He said, nor answer'd Priam's warlike son; 
"When Helen thus with lowly grace begun r 

"Oh, generous brother' (if the guilty dame. 
That caused these woea, deserve a sister's namel) 
Would heaven, ere all fJiese dreadful deeds wore doni 
The day, that show'd me to the golden sun, 
Had seen my death '. why did not whirlwinds bear 
The fatal infant to the fowls of air ? 
Why sunk I not beneath the whelming tide, 
And midst the roarings of the waters died? 
Heaven lill'd up all my ilia, and 1 accuraed 
Bore all, and Paris of those ills the worat. 
Helen at least a braver spunsu might claim, 
Warm'd with some virtue, aorae regard of fame ! 
Now tired with toils, thy feinting limbs recline, 
With toils, HUstain'd for Paris' sake and mine ; 
The gods have link'd our miserable doom. 
Our present woe, and infamy to come ; 
Wide Bhall it spread, and last through ages long. 
Example sad ! and theme of futm'e song." 

The chief replied: "This time forbids to rest; 
The Trojan hands, by hostile fury press'd. 
Demand their Hector, and his arm require; 
The combat urges, and my aoul's on lire. 
Urge thou thy knight to march where glory calls. 
And timely join me, ere 1 leave the wails. 
Ere yet I mingle in the direful fray. 
My wife, my infant, claim a moment's stay; 
f (perhaps t 
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I parting word, a tender tear: 
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This day, some god who hates our Trojan land 460 

May vanquish Hector by a Grecian hand." 
" He said, and passed with sad presaging heart 
To seek his spouse, his soul's far dearer part; 
At home he sought her, but he sought in vain; 
She, with one maid of all her menial train. 
Had hence retired; and with her second joy, , 
The yoimg Astyanax, the hope of Troy^ 
Pensive she stood on Ilion's towery height. 
Beheld the war, and sicken'd at the sight; 
There her sad eyes in vain her lord explore, 470 

Or weep the wounds her bleeding country bore. 

But he who found not whom his soul desired. 
Whose virtue charmed him as her beauty fired, 
Stood in the gates, and ask'd "what way she bent 
Her parting step? K to the fane she went. 
Where late the mourning matrons made resort; 
Or sought her sisters in the Trojan court?" 
"Not to the court, (replied the attendant train,) 
Nor mix'd with matrons to Minerva's fane: 
To nion's steepy tower she bent her way, 480 

To m ark th e fortunes of the doubtful day. 
Troy fled, she heard, before the Grecian sword; 
She heard, and trembled for her absent lord: 
Distracted with surprise, she seem'd to fly. 
Fear on her cheek, and sorrow in her eye. 
The nurse attended with her infant boy, 
The young Astyanax, the hope of T^oy." 

^Hector this heard, retum'd without delay; 
Swift through the town he trod his former way. 
Through streets of palaces, and walks of state; 490 

And met the mourner at the Scaean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair, ' 
His blameless wife. Action's wealthy heir: 
(Cilician Theb^ great Action sway'd, 
And Hippoplacus' wide -extended shade:) « 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces press'd, 
His only hope hung smiHng at her breast. 
Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn. 
Fair as tl^e new-bom star that gilds the mom. 
To this loved infant Hector gave the name 500 

Scamandrius, from Scamander's honour'd stream; 
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AHtyanai the Trojans caD'd the boy. 
From his great father, the defanoe of Troy. 
Silent the ■warrior smiled, and pleased resign'd 
^ To tender pasEions all bis mighty mind; 
His beauteous princess east s, nioumfal look, 
Hung on his band, and thea dejected spoke ,- 
Her bosom labour'd witb a boding sigh, 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye. 
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"Too daring prince! ah, -wbithcv dost thou nir. 
Ab, too forgetful of thy wife and son ! 
And think'at tlou not bow wretched we shall be, 
A widow I, a helpless orphan beP 
For sore such courage length of life denies. 
And thou must fail, thy virtue's sacriiice. 
Greece in her single heroes strove in vain; 
Now hosts oppose iliee, and thou must be slain. 
O grant me, gods, ere Hector meets Jiia doom, 
All I can ask of heaven, an early tomb! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run, 
And end with sorrows as they tirat begun. 
No parent now remains my griefs to sham. 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 
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The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 

Laid Theb^ waste, and slew my warlike sire! 

His fate compassion in the victor bred; 

Stem as he was, he yet revered the dead, 

His radiant arms preserved from hostile spoil, 

And laid him decent on the fiineral pile ; 

Then raised a mountain where his bones were bum'd; 530 

The mountain-nymphs the rural tomb adom'd, 

Jove's sylvan daughters bade their elms bestow 

A barren shade, and in his honour grow. 

" By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell ; 
In one sad day beheld the gates of hell; 
While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed, 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled! 
My mother lived to wear the victor's bands, 
The queen of Hippoplacia's sylvan lands: 540 

Kedeem'd too late, she scarce beheld again 
Her pleasing empire and her native plain. 
When ah! oppressed by life-consimiing woe, 
She fell a victim to Diana's bow. 

"Yet while my Hector still survives, I see 
My father, mother, brethren, all, in thee : 
Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will perish, if my Hector fall. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger share : 
0, prove a husband's and a father's care! 
That quarter most the skilful Greeks annoy^ 550 

Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy; 
Thou, from this tower defend the important post; 
There Agamenmon points his dreadful host. 
That pass Tydides, Ajax, strive to gain. 
And there the vengefiil Spartan fires his train. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have g^ven. 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 
Let others in the field their arms employ, 
But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 
^ The chief replied : " That post shall be my care, 560 
Not that alone, but aU the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd. 
And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint tiie lustre of my former name. 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? ^ 
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My early youth was bred to martial pains, 
My Houl impeis me to the embattled plains! 
Let me be foremost to defejtd the throne, 
And g^ard my father's glories, and my own. 

" Yet come it will, the day decreed by iktes! 
(How my heart trGmblea -while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy! must bend. 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glorious end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind. 
Not Priam's hoary hahs defiled with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore; 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griets I dread : 
1 see thee trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And woes, of which so large a part was thine ! 
To bear the victor's hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hjrperia's spring. 
There while yon groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, ' Behold the mighty Hector's wife ? 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Imbitters all thy woes, by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past, and present shame, 
A thousand griefs shall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadiul day, 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep." 

Thus having spoke, the iliustrioos chief of Troy 
Stretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely boyi 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scared at the dazzling helm, and nodding crest. 
With secret pleasure each fond parent smiled. 
And Hector hasted to reheve his child, 
Tho glittering terrors from his brows unbound. 
And placed the beaming helmet on the ground ; 
Then kiss'd the child, and, lifting high in air. 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer : 

" O, thou ! whose glory fills (he ethereal throns. 
And all ye deathless powers ! protect my son ! 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown. 
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Against his country's foes the war tci wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when triomphmit ironi euccuiieful toils 
Of heroes slain he bc&ro the reeking upoils, 
"Whole hosts may hail him with deserved acclaim, 
And say, ' This chief transcenda hia father's fame :' 
"WhUe pleased amidst the general shout* of Troy, 
His mother's conBoious heart o'erflowa with joy.'' 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Beslored the pleading burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe abe laid, 
Hnsh'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd, 
'The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear. 
She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion yiew'd. 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 

" Andromache ! my soul's far better part, ^ 

Why with untimely sorrows heaves thy heart ? 
No hostile hand can antedate my doom, V 

Till fate condemns me to the silent tomb. \*\"^ 
Fix'd ia the term to tUl the race of earth ; I 
And auch the hai'd condition uf our birth : ) 
No force can then resist, no flight can save. 
All sink alike, the fearfiil and the brave. 
No more — but hasten to thy tasks at home. 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom ; 
Ue glory Bommons to the martial scene. 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremost place 1 claim. 
The first in danger as the first in feme.^- 

ThuB having said, tlie glorious chief resumes 
TTi'b towery helmet, black witli shading plumes. 
Hia princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 
That atream'd at eveiy look ; then, moving slow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her woe. 
There, white her tears deplored the godlike man, 
Through all her train the soft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled sorrows shed. 
And mourn the living Hector, as the dead. J 

But now, no longer deaf to honour's coll, 
Forth issues Paris from the palace wall. 



In brazen arms that caet a gleamy my, 6' 

Swift throngh the town the warrior bends his way. 
Tile wanton courser tlrns with reins unbound i" , 
Breaks from bis stall, and beats the trembling ground ; 
Paraper'd and proud, he seeks the wonted tides, 
And laves, in height of blood, his shining sides ; 
Jlis head now freed, he tosses to the skies ; 
His mane dishevell'd o'er his shoulders tlies ; 
Ho snuifs the females in the distant plain. 
And spidngs, exulting, to his fields again. 
With equal triumph, sprightly, bold, and gay, G( 

In arms refulgent as t!ie god of day, 
The son of Priam, glorying in liis might. 
Kush'd forth with Hector to the fields of fight. 
And now, the warriors passing on the way. 
The graceful Paris first excused his stay. 
To whom the noble Hector thus rephed : 
" O chief ! in blood, and now in arms, allied ! 
Thy power in war with justice none contest ; 
Known is thy courage, and thy strength confess'd. 
What pity sloth should seize a soul so braw, 67 

Or godlike Paris live a woman's alave ! 
My heart weeps blood at what the Trojans say. 
And hopes thy deeds shall wipe the stain away. 
Haste then, in all their glorioas labours share. 
For much they suffer, for tliy sake, in war. 
These ills shall cease, whene'er by Jove's decree 
We crown the bowl to heaven and liberty : 
While the proud foe hia frustrate triumphs mourns. 
And Greece indignant through her seaa returns." (;S( 
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AKGUMENT. 

THE 8INOLE COMBAT OV HECTOB AND AJAX. 

The battle renewing with doable ardour npon the return of Hector, Minerva 
is under apprehensions for the Greeks. Apollo, seeing her descend from 
Olympus, joins her near the Scaean gate. They agree to put off the general 
engagement for that day, and incite Hector to challenge the Greeks to a 
single combat. Nine of the princes accepting the challeDge, the lot is cast, 
and falls upon Ajax. These heroes, after several attacks, are parted by 
the night. The Trojans calling a council, Antenor proposes the delivery 
of Helen to the Greeks ; to which Paris will not consent, but offers to 
restore them her riches. Priam sends a herald to make this offer, and to 
demand a truce for burning the dead ; the last of which only is agreed to 
by Agamemnon. When the funerals are performed, the Greeks, pursuant 
to the advice of Nestor, erect a fortification to protect their fleet and camp, 
flanked with towers, and defended by a ditch and palisades. Neptune 
testifies his jealousy at this work, but is pacified by a promise from Jupiter. 
Both armies pass the night in feasting : but Jupiter disheartens the Tro- 
jans with thunder, and other signs of his wrath. 

The three-andtwentieth day ends with the duel of Hector and Ajaz ; 
the next day the truce is agreed ; another is taken up in the funeral rites 
of the slain ; and one more in building the fortification before the ships. 
So that somewhat above three days is employed in this book. The scene 
lies wholly in the field. 

00 spoke the guardian of the Trojan state, 

'^ Then msh'd impetuous through the Scsean gate. 

£Qm Paris followed to the dire alarms ; 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolved in arms. 

As when to sailors labouring through the main, 

That long have heaved the weary oar in vain, 

Jove bids at length the expected gales arise ; 

The gales blow grateful, and the vessel flies : 

So welcome these to iVoy's desiring train ; 

The bands are cheer'd, the ^ar awakes again. 10 
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Bold PBris first the work of death begun 
On great Mcnestheua, Ai'eithous' son : 
Sprung from the fair Philomeda's embrace. 
The pleasing Ami was his native piuce. 
Then sunk EinncuB to the ettades below ; 
Beneath hia steely casque i be felt tlio blow 
Full on bin ntck, from Hector's weighty hand ; 
And roll'd, with limba relax'd, along the land. 
By Glaucua' spear the bold Iphinoua bleeds, 
Fix'd in the shoulder as he moimte his steeds ; 
Headlong he tumbles : his slack nerves unbound. 
Drop the cold useless membera on the grotind. 
When now Minerva saw her Argives slain, 
From vast Olympus to the gleaming plain 
Fierce she descends : Apollo mark'd her flight. 
Nor shot less swift from Ilion's towcry height. 
Radiant tbcy met, beneath the beechcn shade } 
When thos Apollo to the blue-eyed maid : 

" What cause, O daughter of almighty Jove ! 
Thus wings thy progress from the i-ealras above ? 
Once more impetuous dost thou beud thy way, 
To give to Greece the long-divided day ? 
Too ranch has Troy already felt thy hate. 
Now breathe thy rage, and hush the stern debate ; 
This day, the business of the Held suspend \ 
War eoon shall kindle, und great Ilion bend ; 
Since vengeful goddesses confederate join 
To nmo her walls, though built by hands divine. 

To whom the progeny of Jove replies : 
" I left, for this, the council of the skies : 
But who shall bid conflicting hosts forbear, 
What art shall calm the furious sons of war ?" 
To her the god ; " Great Hector's soul incite 
To dare the baldest Greek to single tight, 
Till Greece, provoked, from all her numbers ebow 
A warrior worthy to be Hector's foe." 

At this agreed, the heavenly powers withdrew ; 
Sage Helenus their secret counsels knew ; 



Thfl uriginal word is /ntipirv, alN>at the roa«ninH of whiflb 
litUe doubt Sumii lake ii fur a ditTcrent kiud of cap or l)cln«t. 
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Hector, inspired, he sought ; to him addrpea'd, 

Thus told the dictates of his sacrod breast : oO 

"0 son of Priam ! let Uij faithful car 

Receive my -worda ; thy friend and brother hear ! 

Go forth perauasive, and awhile engage 

The warring nations to auspeud their rage ; 

Then dare the boldest of the hostile train 

To mortal combat on the listed plain. 

For not this day shall end thy glorious date ; 

The gods have sjioke it, and their voice ia fate." 

He said ; the warriov heard the word with joy ; 
Then with his spear reatrain'd the youth of Troy, Cd 

Held by the midst athwart. On cither hand 
The squadrons part ; the expecting Trojans stand ; 
Great Agamemnon bids the Greeks foi'bear ; 
They breathe, and bash the tumult of the war. 
The Athenian maid, * and glorious god of day. 
With silent joy the settling hosts survey : 
In form of vultures, on the beech's height 
They sit conccal'd, and wait the fiiture fight. 

The throttging troopa obscure the dusky fields, 
Horrid with bristling spears, and gleaming shields. 7(1 

As when a general darkness veils the main, 
(Soft Zephyr curling tho wide wat'ry plain,) 
The waves scarce heave, the face of ocean sleeps, 
And a still horror ssddena all Ihe deeps ; 
Thus in thick orders settling wide ai-ound. 
At length composed they sit, and shade the ground. 
Great Hector first amidst both ai^nies broke 
Ihe solemn silence, and their poweis bespoke : 

" Hear, all je Trojan, all je Grecian hands. 
What my soul prompts, and what some god commands. All 
Great Jove, averse our warfare to compose, 
O'erwbelms the nations with new toils and woos ; 
War with a fiercer tide once more returns. 
Till llion falls, or till yon navy burns. 
Yon then, O princes of the Greeks ! appear ; 
"fis Hector speaks, and calls the gods to hear : 
From, all jour troops select the boldest knight. 
And him, tho boldest, Hector dares to light, 
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Here if I kJl, by chance of battle slain, 

Be bis my spoil, and his these arms romain ; 90 

But let my body, to my friends return'd, 

By Trojan ban^ and Trojan flames be bum'd. 

And if Apollo, in wbosc aid I truat. 

Shall ab'etch your daring champiou in the dust ; 

If mine the glory to despoil the foe ; 

On PhtEbus' temple I'll his arms bestow : 

The breathless carcase to your navy sent, 

Greece on the shore ahall raise a monument ; 

Which when some future mariner surreys, 

Waah'd by broad Hetlesponfa resounding aeaa, 100 

Thus shall be say, ' A valiant Greek lies tliere, 

By Hector slain, the mighty man of war.' 

The stone shall tell your vanquisb'd hero's name. 

And distant ages learn the victor's fame." 

This fierce defiance Greece astonish'd heard, 
Blnsh'd to refuse, and to accept it fear'd. 
Stem Menelaijs first the silence broke. 
And, inly groaning, thus opprobrious spoke : 

" Women of Greece ! scandal of yonr race, 
Whose coward souls your mftnly form disgrace, 110 

How great the shame, when eveiy age shall know 
That not a Grecian met this noble foe ! 
Go then ! reaolTo to earth, irom whence ye grew, 
A heartless, spiritless, inglorious crew '. 
Be what ye aeom, nnanimated clay, 
Myself will dare the danger of the days 
'Tia man's bold task the generous strife to try. 
But in the hands of God is victory." 

These words scarce spoke, witb generous ardour press'd, 
His manly limbs in azure arms he dresa'd. 120 

That day, Atiides! a superior hand 
Had streteh'd thee hreathlosa cm the hostile strand ; 
But all at once, thy fury to compose. 
The kings of Greece, an awful band, arose; 
Even he their chief, great Agamemnon, preaa'd 
Thy daring hand, and this advice address'd : 
"Whither, Menelaiis! would'st thou ran, 
And tempt a fate which prudence bids thee shonP 
Grieved though thou art, forbear the raah design ; 
Great Hector's arm is mightier far than tliiue; 130 
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Even fierce Achilles leam'd its force to fear, 
And trembling met this dreadful son of war. 
Sit thou secure, amidEt thy social baud; 
Greece in our cause shall arm some powerful hand, 
llie mightiest warrioi: of the Achaiaii name, 
Thongh bold and burning with desire of fame, 
Content the doubtful honour might forego, 
80 great the danger, and so brave the foe." 

He said, and turn'd hia brother's vengeful mind ; 
He stoop'd to reason, and hia rage reeign'd, 1 

No longer bent to rush on certain hormB ; 
His joyful friends unbrace his ezuro arms. 

He from whoso lips divine persuasion flows, 
Grave Nestor, then, in gracciU! act oroso; 
Thus to the kings ho spoke ; " What grief, what shame 
Attend on Greece, and all the Grecian name I 
How shall, alas ! her hoary heroes mourn 
Tbeir sons degenerate, and their race a acorn ! 
What tears shall down thy silvery beard be roll'd, 

Peleua, old in arras, in wisdom old! I 
Once with what joy the gcncroim prince v 
Of every chief vibo fought this glorious war. 
Participate their fame, and pleased inquire 
Each name, each action, and each hero's sir 
Gods ! should he see our warriors trembling 
And trembling all before one hostile hand ; 
How would he lift liis aged arms on high, 
Lament inglorious Greece, and beg to die ! 
Oh! would to all the immortal powers above 
Minerva, Phcebus, and almighty Jove! 
Years might again roll back, my youth r 
And give this arm the spring which onci 
When fierce in war, where Jordan's waters fall, 

1 led my troops to Pliea'a trembling wall, 
And with the Arcadian spears my prowess tried, 
Where Celadon rolls down his rapid tide.^ 
There Ereuthalion braved us in the field. 
Proud Areithous' dreadful anus to wield; 
Great Areithous, known from shore to shore 
By the huge, knotted, i 
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No lante he shook, nor bent the twanging bow, 
But broke, with this, the battle of the foe. 
Him not by manly force Lycurgus Blew, 
Whose guileful javelin from the thicket flew, 
Deep ill a winding way his hrpaat aHsail'd, 
Nor aught the warrior's thundering mace aTail'd. 
Supine lie fell : those arms which Mars before 
Had given the vanquJBh'd, now tie victor bore ; 
But when old age hod dimm'd Lycurgus' eyes, 
To Ereuthalion he consigned the prize. 
Purioua, with this, he crusli'd our levell'd bands, 
And dared the trial of the strongest hinds ; 
Nor could the strongest hands his fiiry stay ; 
All saw, and fear'd, his huge tempcstuoua away 
Till I, the youngest at the host, appenr'd, 
And, youngest, met whom all our army fear'd. 
I fought the chief; my arms Minerva crown'd: 
Prone fell tlie giant o'er a length of ground. 
What then I waa, were your Nestor now! 
Not Hector's self should want an equal foe. 
Bnt, warriors, you, that youthfiil vigour boast. 
The fiower of Greece, the examples of our host, 
Sprung from such fathers, who such numbers sway, 
Can you stand trembling, and desert the day?" 

His warm reproofs the listening kings iaBame ; 
And nine, the noblest of the Grecian name. 
Up-started fierce : but far before the rust 
The king of men advanced his dauntless breast : 
Then bold Tj-dides, great in arms, appear'di 
And next hia bulk gigantic Ajax rear'd ; 
OileuE follow'd; Idomcn was there,* 
And Merion, dreadful as the god of war: 
With these Eurypjlus and Thoas stand. 
And wise Ulysses closed the daring band. 
All tiese, alike inspired with noble rage, 
Demand the fight. To whom the Fylian sag« : 

" lest thirst of glory your brave souls divide. 
What chief shall combat, let the gods decide. 
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Whom heaven shall choose, ho his the chance to rait 
His country'E fame, hia own iinmorlal praiso." 

The lots produced, each hero sigiiH his own : 
Then in the general's helm the fates are thrown,^ 
The people pray, with lifted eyes and hands, 
And rows like these aecead fi^m all the bands : 
" Grant, thou Almighty ! in whose hand is fate, 
A worthy champiou for the Grecian state : 
This task let Ajax or 'I'ydides prove. 
Or he, the king of kings, beloved hy Jove." 
Old Nestor shook the casqnc. By heaven inspired, 
Leap'd forth the lot, of every Greek desired. 
This from the right to left the herald hears, 
Held out in order to the Grecian peers ; 
Each to his rival yields the mark unknown. 
Till godlike Ajas tinds the lot his own ; 
SnrveyB the inscription with rejoicing eyes, 
Then easts hefore him, and with transport cries ; 

"Warriors! I claim the lot, and arm with joy; 
Be mine the conquest of this chief of Troy. 
Now while ray hrightegt anus my linihs invest. 
To Saturn's son be all your vows addi-css'd ; 
But pray in secret, lest the foes should hear, 
And deem your prayers the mean effect of fear. 
Said I in secret i' No, yonr vows declare 
In Bueh a voice as hlls the earth and air- 
Lives there a chief whom Ajax ought to dread P 
Ajaz, in all the toils of hatuebred ! 
From warlike Saiamis I diw my birth. 
And, horn to combats, fear/no force on earth." 

He said. The troops mth elevated eyes, 
Implore the god whose thunder rends the skies: 
" father of mankind, aiiperior lord ! 
On lofty Ida's holy hiU tdored: 
Who in the highest huiwen hast fix'd Ihy throne. 
Supreme of gods ! unbaunded and alone : 
Grant tliou, that Telaqlon may bear alvay 
The praise and conquest of this doubtful day; 
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Or, if illastrioiiH Hector be thy care, 

That botli ma; claim it, and that both may share," 

Now Ajas braced hie dazzling armour on; 
Sheathed in bright ateel the giant-warrior shone: 
Ho movea to combat with majestic pace; 
So stalks in arms the grisly god of Thrace,^ 
When Jove to punish faithless men prepares, 
And gives whole cations to the waste of wars, 
Thus march'd the chief, tremendous as a god ; 
Grimly he aroiled; earth trembled as lie strode;^ 
His massy javelin quivering in his hand, 
He stood, the bulwark of the Grecian band- 
Throngh every Argive heart new transport ran; 
AH Troy stood trembling at the mighty man ; 
Even Hector paused; and with new doubt oppress'd, 
Felt his great heart suspended in his breOBCJ: 
'Twaa vain to seek retri^at, and vain to fear; 
Himself had challenged, and the foe drew near. 

Btcrn Tclamon behind his ample shield, 
Ah from a bra/en tower, o'erlook'd the field. 
Huge was He orb, with seven thick folds o'erout) 
Of tough bull-hides ; of solid brass the last, 
(The work of Tychiuii, who in Hylfi dweU'd, 
And in all arts of armoury excell'd,) 
This Ajax bore beforo his manly breast. 
And, threatening, thus his adverse chief address'd; 

" Hector ! approach my arm, and singly know 
What strength tbott hast, and what the Grecian foe. 
Achilles shuns the fight; yet some there are. 
Not void of soul, and not unskill'd in war; 
Let him, unactive on the sea-beat shore, 
Indulge hia wrath, and aid our arms no more ; 
Whole troops of heroes Greece has yet to boast. 
And sends thee one, a sample of her host 
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Snoh as I am, I come to prove thy might ; 

No more be sudden, and begin the fight." 

" O son of Teiamon, thy country's pride! 
(To Ajax thus the Trojan prince replied) 
Me, as a hoy, or woman, would'st thou fright, 
New to the field, and tj«mhling at the tight? 
ThoQ meet^st a chief deserving of thy arms. 
To combat bom, and bred amidat alarms: 
I know li] shift my ground, remount the ear, 
Turn, charge, and answer every call of war ; 
To right, to left, the dexterous lance I wield, 
And bear thick battle on my sounding shield. 
But open be our figtt, and bold each blow ; 
I steal no conqneat from a noble foe." 

He said, and rising, high above the field 
Whir I'd the long lance against the sevenfold shield- 
Full on the brass descending from above 
Through six bull-hidea the furious weapon drove. 
Till in the seventh it fix'd. Then Ajax threw ; 
Through Hector's shield the forceful javelin flew, 
His corslet enters, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downvrards, near hie flank deacenda. 
The wary Trojan shrinks, and bending low 
Beneath, his buckler, disappoints the blow. 
From their bored shields the chiefs their javelins drew, 
Then close impetuous, and the charge renew; 
Fierce as the mountain-lions bathed in blood, 
Or foaming boars, the teiTor of the wood. 
At Ajax, Hector his long lance extends i 
The blunted point against the buckler bends ; 
But Ajax, watchful as his foe drew near, 
Drove through the Ti'ojan targe the knotty spear ; 
It reach'd his neck, with matchless strength impell'd ! 
Spouts the black gore, and dima his shining shield. 
Yet ceased not Hector thus; hut stooping down, 
In his strong hand up-heaved a flinty atone, 
Black, craggy, vast; to this his force he bends; 
Full on the brazen bosa the stone descends ; 
The hollow brass resounded with the shock ; 
Then Ajax seized the fragment of a rock. 
Applied each nerve, and swinging round on high. 
With force tempestuous, let the ruin fly; 
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The huge stone thundering through his huekler broke : 

HiB Blacken'd knees received the numbing stroke ; 

Great Hector falls extended on the field, 

His bulk supporting on the shatter'd shield : 

Nor wanted heavenly aid : Apollo's might 

Confinn'd his sinews, and restored to fight. 

And now both heroes their broad falchions drew : 

In flaming circles round their heads they flewj 

But then by heralds' voice the word was given. 

The sacred minifiters of earth and heaven : 

Divine Talthybius, whom the Greeks employ. 

And sage Idatus on the part of Troy, 

Between the swords their peaceful sceptres rear'd ; 

And first IdiEus' awful voice was heard. 




" Forbear, my sons ! your further force to prove, 
Both dear to men, and both beloved of Jove. 
To either host your matchless worth is known. 
Each sounds your praise, and war is all your own. 
But now the Night extends her awful shade ; 
The goddess parts you ; be the night obey'd." * 
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I To irhom great Ajax his liigh bouI exprcss'd : 

I "0 sage! to Hector be these words addrcns'd. 
Let him, who first provoked our chiefa to fight, 
Let him demand the BBoctioo of the night ) 
If first he asked it, I content ohej, 
Aiid cease the strife when Hector shows the way." 

" first of Greelo ! (his noble foe rejoin'd) 
Whom heaven odorns, superior to thy kind. 
With strength of body, and with worth of mind! 
Now martial law commands us to forbear ; 
Hereafter we shall meet in glorious war, 
Some future day shall lengthen out the strife, 
And let the gada decide of death or lifel 
Since, then, die night extends her gloomy shade, 
And heaven enjoins it, be the night obey'd. 
Return, brave Ajas, to thy Grecian friends, 
And joy the nations whom thy arm defends ; 
As I shall glad each chief, and Trojan wife. 
Who wearies heaven with tows for Hector's life. 
But let us, on this memorable day. 
Exchange some gift; that Greece and Troy may say, 
' Not hate, hut glory, made these chiefs contend ; 
And each brave foe was in his soul a friend.' " 

With that, a sword with stars of silver graced, 
The baldric studded, and the sheath enchased, 
He gave the Greek. The generous Greek bestow'd 
A radiant belt that rich with purple glow'd. 
Then with miyestic grace they quit the pkin; 
'ITiia seeks the Grecian, that the Phrygian train. 

The Trojan bands returning Hector wait, 
And hail with joy the champion of their state : 
Escaped great Ajas, they survey him round. 
Alive, unharm'd, and vigorous from his wound. 
To Troy's high gates the godlike mau they bear. 
Their present triumph, as their late despair. 

But Ajas, glorying in his hardj- deed, 
The well-arm'd Greeks to Agamemnon lead. 
A steer for sacriBee the king design'd. 
Of full five years, and of the nobler kind. 
The victim fails ; they strip the smoking hide. 
The beast they quarter, and the joints divide i 
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Then spread the tables, the repast prepare, 
Each takes his seat, and each receives his share. 
The king himself (an honorary sign) 
Before great Ajas placed the mighty chine.' 
When now the rage of hunger was removed, 
Nestor, in each persuasive art approved. 
The sage whose counsels long had sway'd the rest, 
In words like these his prudent thought express'd ; 

" How dear, kings! this fatal day has cost, 
Wlat Greeks are perish'd ! what a people lost ! 
What tides of blood have di'ench'd Searaander's shore! 
What crowds of heroes sunk, to rise no more ! 
Then hear me, chief! nor let tlie morrow's hght 
Awake thy squadrons to new toils of £ght : 
Some space at least permit the war to breathe, 
While we to flames our slaughter'd friends bequeath, 
From the red field their scattcr'd bodies bear, 
And nigh the fleet a fuDcrol structure rear ; 
So decent ums their snowy bones may keep, 
And pious children o'er th<;ir ashes weep. 
Here, where on one promiseuoua pile they bloied, 
High o'er them all a general tomb he raised, 
Next, to secure our camp and naval powers, 
Raise an embattled wall, with lofty towers ; 
From space to space be ample gates around, 
For passing chariots ; and a trench profound. 
So Greece to combat shall in safety go. 
Nor fear the fierce incursions of the Ibe." 
'Twas thus the suge his wholesome counsel moved ; 
The Bceptered kings of Greece his words approved. 

Meanwhile, convened at Priam's palace-gate. 
The Trojan peers in nightly council sate; 
A senate void of order, as of choice ; 
Their hearts were tearful, and confused their voiee. 
Antanor, rising, thus demands their cor : 
" Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliara, hear I 
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"Ila heaTen the coanael of my breast inspires, 
And I bat move wliat every god requires ; 
tet Sparta's trcaaures be this hour restored, 
And Argive Helen own her ancient lord, 
^le ties of faith, the aworn olliance, broke, 
Onr impious battles the juat Gods provoke. 
As tiiis advice ye practise, or reject, 
So hope succeaa, or dread the dire eScct." 

The senior spoke and sate. To whom replied 
Tbe graceful husband of the Spartan bride : 
" Cold counsels, Trojan, may become thy years, 
But sound ungrateful in a warrior's ears : 
Old man, if void of fallacy or art. 
TUy words espreaa the purpose of thy heart. 
Thou, in thy time, more sound advice hast given : 
But wisdom has its date, assign'd by heaven. 
Then hear me, princes of the Trojan name ! 
Their treasnrea I'll restore, but not the dame ; 
My treasures loo, for peace, I will resign ; 
But be this bright possession ever mine." 

'Twos then, the growing discord to compone. 
Slow from his seat the reverend Priam rose ; 
Hia godlike aspect deep attention drew : 
He paused, and these pacific words ensue, 

"Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiiiar bands! 
Now take refreshment as the hour demands ; 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night, 
Till the new sun restores the cheerful light. 
Then shall our herald, to the Atrides sent. 
Before their ships proclaim my son's intent. 
Neit Jet a truce be osk'd, that Troy may bum 
Her slaughter'd heroes, and their hones inum ; 
That done, once more the fate of war be tried. 
And whoiie the conquest, mighty Jove decide !" 

The monarch spoke : the warriors snateh'd with h 
(Each at his post in arms) a short repast. 
Soon as the rosy morn had waked the day, 
To the black ships Idxus bent his way ; 
There, to the sons of Mara, in council found. 
He raised his voice : the host stood listening round. 

" Ye sons of Atreus, and ye Greeks, give ear ! 
The words of Troy, and Troy's great monarch, hear. 



Pleased may ye hear (ho heaven succeed my pi-ayera) 

What Paris, author of the war, declares. 

The spoila and treasurea he to llion bore 

(Oh Wd he perish'd ere they touch'd our shore !) 

He proffers injured Greece; with large increase 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace. 

But to restore the beauteous bride again, 

This Greece deniandB, and Troy requests in vain. 

Neit, yo chiefs I we ask a truce to born 

Our slaaghter'd heroes, and their bones inurn. 

That done, once more the fete of war be tried. 

And whose the conquest, mighty Jove decide !" 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the sCenoe broke ; 
At length Tydides rose, and rining spoke : 
" Oh, take not, friends ! defrauded of your fame, 
Their profTer'd wealth, nor even the Spartan dame. 
Let conquest make them oars ; fate shakes their wall. 
And Troy already totters lo her fall." 

The admiring chiefs, and all the Grecian name, 
With general shouts retum'd him loud acclaim. 
Then thus the king of kings rejects the peace : 
" Herald ! in him thou hear'st the voice of Greece : 
For what remains ; let funeral flames be fed 
With hercGs' corps : I war not with the dead ; 
Go search your slaughter'd chiefs on yonder plain, 
And gratify the manes of the slain. 
Be witness, Jove, whose thunder rolls on high 1" 
He said, and rear'd his sceptre to tlie sky. 

To sacred Troy, where all her princes lay 
To wait the event, the herald bent his way. 
He came, and, standing in the midst, explain'd 
The peace rejected, but the truce obtain'd. 
Straight to their several cares the Trojans move. 
Some search the plains, some fell the sounding grove : 
Nor loss Che Greeks, descending on the shore, 
Hew'd the green forests, and the bodies bore. 
And now from tbrth the chambers of the main, 
To shed his sacred light on earth again. 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 
And tipp'd the mountains with a purple ray. 
In mingled throngs the Greek and Trojan train 
Through heaps of carnage search'd the mournful plain. 
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Scarce could the friend his slaughtered friend explore, 

With dust dishonour'd, and deform'd with gore. 

The wounds they wash'd, their pious tears they shed, 

And, laid along their cars, deplored the dead. 

Sage Priam checked their grief: with silent haste 

The hodies decent on the piles were placed : 

With melting hearts the cold remains they hum*d, 510 

And, sadly slow, to sacred Troy retum'd. 

Nor less the Greeks their pious sorrows shed. 

And decent on the pile dispose the dead ; 

The cold remains consume with equal care; 

And slowly, sadly, to their fleet repair. 

Now, ere the morn had streak'd with reddening light 

The douhtful confines of the day and night, 

Ahout the dying flames the Greeks appeared. 

And round tiie pile a general tomb they reared. 

Then, to secure the camp and naval powers, 520 

They raised embattled walls with lofty towers '}^ 

From space to space were ample gates around. 

For passing chariots, and a trench profound 

Of large extent ; and deep in earth below. 

Strong piles infixed stood adverse to the foe. 

So toil'd the Greeks : meanwhile the gods above. 
In shining circle round their father Jove, 
Amazed beheld the wondrous works of man : 
Then he, whose trident shakes the earth, began : 

"What mortals henceforth shall our power adore, 530 
Our ^Euies frequent, our oracles implore. 
If the proud Grecians thus successful boast 
Their rising bulwarks on the sea-beat coast ? 

^ Embattled walh. " Another essential basis of mechanical unity in the 
poem is the construction of the rampart. This takes place in the seventh 
Wk, The reason ascribed for the glaring improbability that the Greeks 
should have left their camp and fleet unfortified during nine years, in the 
oudst of a hostile country, is a purely poetical one : ' So long as Achilles 
fonght, the terror of his name sufficed to keep every foe at a distance.' The 
disasters consequent on his recession first led to the necessity of other 
Dieans of protection. Accordingly, in the battles previous to the eighth 
^k, no allusion occurs to a rampart ; in all those which follow, it forms a 
prominent feature. Here, then, in the anomaly as in the propriety of the 
Hiad, the destiny of Achilles, or rather tliis peculiar crisis of it, forms the 
P^ivading bond of connexion to the whole poem."— Mure, vol. i. p. 267. 
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See the long walls extending to the main. 

No god conBulted, and no victim slain ! 

Their fame shall fill the world's remotest ends, 

Wide aa the mom her golden beam extends ; 

While old Laiimedon's divine abodes, 

Those radiant structures raised bj labouring gods, 

Shall, razed and lost, in long oblivion sleep." 340 

Thus spoke the hoaiy monarch of the deep. 

The almightj Thnnderer with a frown replies, 
That clonds the world, and blackens half the skies : 
" Strong god of ocean ! thou, whose rage can make 
The solid earth'i eternal basis shake ! 
What causa of fear from mortal worts could move** 
The meanest snbject of our realms above ? 
Where'er the sun's refulgent rajs arc cast, 
Thj power is houour'd, and thy fame shall last. 
But yon proud work no future age shall view, 550 

No trace remain where once the glory grew. 
The sapp'd foundatians by thy force shall fall. 
And, whelm'd beneath thy waves, drop the huge wall : 
Vast drifts of sand nhail cliange the former shore ; 
The ruin vanish'd, and the name no more." 

Thus they in heaven : while, o'er the Grecian train. 
The rolling sun descending to the main 
Beheld the finish'd work. Their bulls they slew ; 
Black from tho tents the savoury vapours flew. 
And now the fleet, arrived from Lemnos' strands, 5(50 

With Bacchus' blessings cheer'd tlio generous bauds. 
Of fragrant wines the rich Eanteus sent 
A thousand measures to the royal tent. 

(Eunicus, whom Hypsipyle of yore , 

To Jason, shepherd of his people, bore.) 
Tho rest they purchased at their proper cost. 
And well the plenteous freight supplied the host ; 
Each, in eschwige, proportion'd treasures gave : ^^ 
Some, brass or iron j some, an ox, or slave. 

11 What eauM tffiar, *<;. 

" Soeet thoa not this ? or da wb feat in vun 
Th; faaastcd thunders, nnd thy [liuuglitlesi reign?" 

Drjden's Virg. It. WU. 
» In aohmgi. Dieae lines are referred to by Theophilos, the BomtB 
lawyer, iii. tit. triii. S 1, as Bihibidng the most aadant menUon of buttr- 
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All night they feast, the Greek and Trojan powers : 
Those on the fields, and these within their towers. 
But Jove averse the signs of wrath displayed, 
And shot red lightnings through the gloomy shade : 
Humhled they stood ; pale horror seized on all, 
While the deep thunder shook the aerial hall. 
Each pour*d to Jove before the bowl was crown*d ; 
And large libations drench*d the thirsty ground : 
Then late, refresh'd with sleep from toils of fight, 
Enjoy'd the balmy blessings of the night. 
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BOOK VIII. 



ARGUMENT. 

THE SECOND BATTLE, AND THE DISTRESS OF THE GREEKS. 

Jupiter assembles a council of the deities, and threatens them with the pains 
of Tartarus if they assist either side : Minerva only obtains of him that 
she may direct the Greeks by her counsels. The armies join battle : 
Jupiter on Mount Ida weighs in his balances the fates of both, and affiights 
the Greeks with his thunders and lightnings. Nestor alone continues in 
the field in great danger : Diomed relieves him ; whose exploits, and those 
of Hector, are excellently described. Juno endeavours to animate Neptune 
to the assistance of the Greeks, but in vain. The acts of Teucer, who is 
at length wounded by Hector, and carried off. Juno and Minerva prepare 
to aid the Grecians, but are restrained by Iris, sent from Jupiter. The 
night puts an end to the battle. Hector continues in the field, (the Greeks 
being driven to their fortifications before the ships,) and gives orders to 
keep the watch all night in the camp, to prevent the enemy from re- 
embarking and escaping by flight. They kindle fires through all the field, 
and pass the night under arms. 

The time of seven and twenty days is employed from the opening of the 
poem to the end of this book. The scene here (except of the celcBtiul 
machines) lies in the field toward the sea-shore. 

' A URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
■^ Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove convened tiie senate of the skies, 
MTiere high Olympus* cloudy tops arise. 
The sire of gods his awfiil silence hroke ; 
The heavens attentive tremhled as he spoke : ^ 

^ " A sitnilar bond of connexion, in the military details of the narrative, is 
^ decree issued by Jupiter, at the commencement of the eighth book, 
^gtinst any further interference of the gods in the battles. In the opening 
^ the twentieth book this interdict is withdrawn. During the twelve inter- 
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" Celestial Htatea, immortiil gods ! give cor, 
Hear our decree, and reverence wliat ye hear ; 
The fix'd decree wMch not all toaven can move ; 
Thou, fate ! fulfil it ; and, ye powers '. ajiprove t 
What god but enters yon forbidden field, 
"Who yields assistanee, or but wills to yield, 
Back to tlio skies witli shame he shall be driven, 
Gash'd with dishonest wounds, the Ecom of heaven ; 
Or far, oh far fruai steep OlympuB thrown, 
Low in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen fioors. 
And iock'd by hell's inexorable doors ; 
Aa deep beneatli the infernal centre kurl'd,^ 
Aa from that centre to the ethereal world. 
Let him who tempts me, dread those dire abodes : 
And know, the Almighty is the god of gods. 
League all your forces, then, ye powers above, 
Join all, and try the omnipotence of Jove. 



jnedinte bonks it is kept Meailily in riew. Nn intarpoBilion taken pUce hul 
on tbe part of tlie apecially nutlioTiiied Bgenta of Jnre, tn on thst of one or 
two oantiuaBoioDs deltlis, dcBcritied SB boldlir eettjng hb dommuids U i»- 
ficDce, bat oheoked snd reprimaiided for their disubedience ; whUe th« oUior 
dtTioe wuTtorg, who io th« previous and subsequent dbdEds are so lotlTS in ; 
support of thflir fiivourile heroes, repealeSly allude to Ilia snpraras edict »< 
the OBnse of their praeentinaetiiitj."— Mure, roL L p. 3JT. See, havevOi^J 
MiiUpr, Greek Liter, ch. y, 5 B, and Grota, tol. ii. p. SflS. j 

" Ab far ramov'd from Ood and light of heaven, j 

Ab tcoai the centre thrioe ta Ch' atmoEt pole." — Far. Loat. ' 

" E qnanto e da le atelle al basso infcniD, 

Tuito e piu in su de la stellate aponi."— Gier. Lib. L T. 
" Some of the epithets vhich Homer applies to the heavens neem to implf - 
that ho oonaid^red it as u solid vault of metaL Hut it is not necesearj ta Goo- ' 
atme these epithela so literally, nor to draw any snch inference baa im 
deacripdon of Atlas, who holdA the lofty pillars wbir^h keep earth and hesvn 
asunder, Yetitvould seem. iVom the mMiner in which the height ofhevru 
is aompated with the deptli of Tartarus, that tlie region of light was Ihon^ 
to have certain bounda. The sommit of the Theasnlion Oiymjnu was re- 
garded aa the highest point on the earth, and it is not always carefally di»- 
tingnished from Ihu aerian iBgions aboie. The idea of a seal of tbe godr- , 
parliapn dariied li-om a more aneiest tradition, in whiuh it wu 
to any geographical site — seems lo he indistinctly blended in the poet's i 
with that of tiio real momitain."— Thirlwall's Greeee, voL L p. 317, *q. 
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Let down our golden everlasting chain ^ 

Whose strong emhrace holds heaven, and earth, and main : 

Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth : 

Ye strive in vain ! if I but stretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the ocean, and the land ; 30 

I fix the chain to great Olympus' height. 

And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight ! 

For such I reign, imbounded and above ; 

And such are men, and gods, compared to Jove." 

The all-mighty 'spoke, nor dm'st the powers reply : 
A reverend horror silenced all the sky ; 
Trembling they stood before their sovereign's look ; 
At length his best-beloved, the power of wisdom, spoke. 

" O first and greatest ! God, by gods adored ! 
We own thy might, our father and our lord ! 40 

But, ah ! permit to pity human state : 
If not to help, at least lament their fate. 
From fields forbidden we submiss refrain. 
With arms unaiding mourn our Argives slain ; 
Yet grant my counsels still their breasts may move. 
Or all must perish in the wrath of Jove." 

The cloud-compelling god her suit approved. 
And smiled superior on his best beloved ; 
Then call'd his coursers, and his chariot took ; 
The stedfast firmament beneath them shook : 50 

Rapt by the ethereal steeds the chariot roU'd ; 
Brass were their hoofs, their curling manes of gold; 
Of heaven's undrossy gold the god's array, 
Refulgent, flash'd intolerable day. 
High on the throne he shines : his coursers fly 
Between the extended earth and starry sky. 
But when to Ida's topmost height he came, 
(Fair nurse of fountains, and of savage game,) 
Where o'er her pointed summits proudly raised. 
His fane breath'd odours, and his altar blazed : GO 

There, from his radiant car, the sacred sire 
Of gods and men released the steeds of fire : 

8 " Now lately heav'n, earth, another world 

Hung o'er my realm, link'd in a golden chain 
To that side heav'n."— Par. Lost, ii. 1004. 
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Blue ambient mists the immortal steeds embraced 
High on the cloudy point his seat he placed ; 
ThencG his broad eye the subject world surveys. 
The town, and tents, and navigable seas. 

Now had the Grecians snotcli'd a short repast, 
And buckled on tlieir shining arms with haato. 
Troy roused as soon ; for on this dreadful day 
The fato of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 
The gates unfolding pour forth ail their train ; 
ijquadrons on squadrons cloud the dusky plain : 
Men, steeds, and chariots shake the trembling ground 
The tumult thickens, and &b skies resound : 
And now with ehonts the shocking armies closed. 
To lances lances, shields to shields opposed, 
Host against host with shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew ; 
Victors and vanquish'd join promiscuous cries. 
Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise ; 
With stxeamiog blood the slippery fields are dyed, 
And slaughtcr'd heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams, increasing bright, 
O'er heaven's clear azure spread the sacred light, 
Commutnal death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverse battle gored with equal wounds. 
But when the sun the height of heaven ascends, 
The aire of gods his golden scales suspends, * 



Held forth the fatal bnlaura Irnm utur : 

Each hoai lie weighs; bj totns Ihej both prcvaU, 

Till Tn)7 deasending fi,'d the doobtTnl aoslc," 

Merriok'fi TjphiodoruB, t. fl8T, sqq. 
■' Th' Eternal, to prevent ancb honid tnj. 
Hung forth In benv'n hiB golden saies. 
Wherein nJl things crusted first he waighed; 
The pfindulmui round earth, with hidiinord air 
la Eoaaterpoiae ; uaw poudera all eventa, 
Battles and realma. In Ihes? he pais two weigbti, 
The nrqnel euh oC parting and or light : 
The latter quick up flew, and Mok'd the bent"," 
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With equal hand : in these explored the fate 

Of Greece and Troy, and poised the mighty weight : 90 

Press'd with its load, the Grecian halance lies 

Low sunk on earth, the Trojan strikes the skies. 

Then Jove from Ida's top his horrors spreads; 

The clonds burst dreadM o'er the Grecian heads ; 

Thick lightnings flash ; the muttering thunder rolls ; 

Their strength he withers, and unmans their souls. 

Before his wrath the trembling hosts retire; 

The gods in terrors, and the skies on fire. 

Nor great Idomeneus that sight could bear. 

Nor each stem Ajax, thunderbolts of war : 100 

Nor he, the king of men, the alarm sustained ; 

Nestor alone, amidst the storm remained. 

Unwilling he remained, for Paris' dart 

Had pierced his courser in a mortal part ; 

Fix'd in the forehead, where the springing mane 

Curl'd o'er the brow, it stung him to the brain : 

Mad with his anguish, he begins to rear, 

Paw with his hoofs aloft, and lash the air. 

Scarce had his falchion cut the reins, and freed 

The incumber'd chariot from the dying steed, 110 

When dreadful Hector, thundering through the war, 

Pour'd to the tumult on his whirling car. 

That day had stretch'd beneath his matchless hand 

The hoary monarch of the Pylian band. 

But Diomed beheld; from forth the crowd 

He rush'd, and on Ulysses call'd aloud: 

"Whither, oh whither does Ulysses run? 
Oh, flight unworthy great Laertes' son ! 
Mix'd with the vulgar shall thy fate be found. 
Pierced in the back, a vile, dishonest wound? 120 

Oh turn and save from Hector's direful rage 
The glory of the Greeks, the Pylian sage." 
His fruitless words are lost unheard in air, 
Ulysses seeks the ships, and shelters there. 
But bold Tydides to the rescue goes, 
A single warrior midst a host of foes ; 
Before the coursers with a sudden spring 
He leap'd, and anxious thus bespoke the king : 

" Great perils, father ! wait the unequal fight ; 
These younger champions will oppress thy might. 130 
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Thy TeinB no more with ancient vigour glow, 
'Weak ie thy servant, and thy coursers slow. 
Then haste, ascend my seat, and irom the cor 
Observe the steeds of Troa, renown'd in war, 
Practised alike to tnim, to stop, to chase. 
To dare the fight, or urge the rapid race ; 
These late obey'd jEneas' guiding rein ; 
Leave thou thy chariot to our faithful train i 
With these against yon Trojana will we go, 
Nor shall great Uector want au equal foe ; 
Fierce as he is, even he may learn to tear 
The thirsty fury of my flying apear." 

'ITius said the chief; and Nestor, Hkill'd in war, 
Approves his counEel, and ascends the car; 
The ateeda he left, their trusty servants hold ; 
Eurymedon, and StheneluB the hold : 
The reverend charioteer directs the course, 
And strains hia aged arm to lash the horse. 
Hector they face ; unknowing how to fear, 
Fierce he drove on ; Tydidcs whirl'd his spear. 
The spear with erring haste mistook its way, 
But plonged in Euiopeua' bosom lay. 
His opening hand in death forsakes the rein ; 
The steeds fly hack: he falls, and spuma the plain. 
Great Hector sorrows for his servant kili'd. 
Yet nureveng'd permita to press the field ; 
Till, to aapply his place and rule the car. 
Rose ArcheptolemuB, the fierce in war. 
And now had death and horror cover'd all ;^ 
Like timorous flocks tho Trojans in their wail 
Inclosed had hied : but Jove with awful aonnd 
Roll'd the big thunder o'er the vast profound : 
Full in Tydides" face the lightning flew; 
Tlie gronnd before him flamed with snlphor bine ; 
The quivering ateeda fell prostrate at the sight ; 
And Neistor's trembling hand confess'd his fright; 



'' Jnrfnnu-.&c. 



Hud gone to wrack, with ruin overB|iroadi 
Hsd not til' Almighty f 'Btlier. where be sits 

foreseen. "—Par. Loet, rL p. 689; ' 



li 
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He dropped the reins: and, shook with sacred dread, 
Thus, turning, warn'd the intrepid Diomed: 

" O chief! too daring in thy friend's defence. 
Retire advised, and urge the chariot hence. 170 

This day, averse, the sovereign of the skies 
Assists great Hector, and our palm denies. 
Some other sun may see the happier hour. 
When Greece shall conquer by his hfeavenly power. 
'Tis not in man his fix'd decree to move: 
The great will glory to submit to Jove." 

" O reverend prince ! (Tydides thus replies) 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wise. 
But ah, what grief! should haughty Hector boast 
I fled inglorious to the guarded coast. 180 

Before that dire disgrace shall blast my fame. 
Overwhelm me, earth; and hide a warrior's shame!" 
To whom Gerenian Nestor thus replied:^ 
" Gods ! can thy courage fear the Phrygian's pride ? 
Hector may vaunt, but who shall heed the boast? 
-.* Not those who felt thy arm, the Dardan host, 

Nor Troy, yet bleeding in her heroes lost ; 
Not even a Phrygian dame, who dreads the sword 
That laid in dust her loved, lamented lord." 
He said, and, hasty, o'er the gasping throng 190 

Drives the swift steeds: the chariot smokes along; 
The shouts of Trojans thicken in the wind; 
The storm of hissing javelins pours behind. 
Then with a voice that shakes the solid skies. 
Pleased, Hector braves the warrior as he flies. 
" Go, mighty hero ! graced above the rest 
In seats of council and the sumptuous feast: 
Now hope no more those honours from thy train; 
Go, less than woman, in the form of man ! 
To scale our walls, to wrap our towers in flames, 200 

To lead in exile the fair Phrygian dames, 
Thy once proud hopes, presumptuous prince! are fled; 
This smn. shall reach thy heart, and stretch thee dead." 



• Gerenian Nestor. The epithet Gerenian either refers to the name of a 
place in which Nestor was educated, or merely signifies honoured, revered. 
See SchoL Venet. in II. B. 336 ; Straho, viii. p. 340. 
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Now fears diBanade tim, and now hopes iniite, 
To stop his coursers, and to stand the fight; 
Thriee tnm'd the chief, and thrice imperial Jove 
On Ida's summits thunder'd from nhove. 
Great Hector heard ; he saw the flashing light, 
(The sign of conquest,) and thas urged the flght: 

" Hear, every Trojan, Lycian, Dardan hand. 
All fttmed in war, and dreadful hand to hand. 
Be mindful of the MTeaths your arms haye won, 
\'our great forefathers' glories, and your own. 
Heard ye the voice of Jore ? Success and fune 
Await on Troy, on Greece eternal shame. 
In vain they skulk behind their hoaated wall, 
Weak hulwarks ; destined by this arm to fall. 
High o'er their shghted trench oar steeds shall bound; 
And pass victoriooa o'er the leveU'd mound. 
Soon as before yon hollow ships we stand, 
Fight each with flames, and to^ the blazing brand; 
Till, their proud navy wrapt in smoke and fires. 
All Greece, eneompasa'd, in one blaze expires." 

Furious he said ; then bending o'er tie yoke. 
Encouraged his proud stceda, while thus he spoke: 

"Now, Xanthus, .Sthon, Lampus! urge the cbaae. 
And thou, Podargus! prove thy generous race; 
Be fleet, be fearless, this important day, 
And all your master's well-spent care repay. 
For this, high-fed, in plenteous stalls ye stand. 
Served with pure wheat, and by a princess' hand; 
For this my spouse, of great Action's line, 
So oft has steep'd the strengthening grmn in wine. 
Now swift pursue, now thunder uncontroU'd; 
Give me to seize rich Nestor's shield of gold; 
From Tydeus' shoulders strip the costly load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of a god : 
These if we gain, then victory, ye powers! 
'lliis night, this glorioua night, the fleet is ours!" 

'I'hat heurd, deep angutah stung Baturnia's soul; 
She shook her throne, that shook the starry pole ; 
And thus to Neptune ; " Thou, whose force can make 
The stedfust earth from her foundations shake, 
Seest thou the Greeks by fates unjust oppross'd. 
Nor swells thy heart in that immortal breast? 
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Yet JEg2Bf Helic^, thy power obey,^ 

And gifts unceasing on thine altars lay. 

Would all the deities of Greece combine, 

In vain the gloomy Thunderer might repine: 

Sole should he sit, with scarce a god to friend, 250 

And see his Trojans to the shades descend: 

Such be the scene from his Idaean bower ; 

Ungrateful prospect to the sullen power!" 

Neptune with wrath rejects the rash design: 
"What rage, what madness, furious queen! is thine? 
I war not with the highest. All above 
Submit and tremble at the hand of Jove." 

Now godlike Hector, to whose matchless might 
Jove gave the glory of the destined fight. 
Squadrons on squadrons drives, and fills the fields 260 

With close-ranged chariots, and with thickened shields. 
Where the deep trench in length extended lay, 
Compacted troops stand wedged in firm array, 
A dreadful front! they shake the brands, and threat 
With long-destroying flames the hostile fleet. 
The king of men, by Juno's self inspired, 
Toil'd through the tents, and all his army fired. 
Swift as he moved, he lifted in his hand 
His purple robe, bright ensign of command. 
High on the midmost bark the king appear'd: 270 

There, firom Ulysses* deck, his voice was heard: 
To Ajax and Achilles reached the sound, 
Whose distant ships the guarded navy bound. 
" O Argives ! shame of human race ! (he cried ; 
The hollow vessels to his voice replied,) 
Where now are all your glorious boasts of yore. 
Your hasty triumphs on the Lemnian shore? 
Each fearless hero dares a hundred foes. 
While the feast lasts, and while the goblet flows; 
But who to meet one martial man is found, 280 

When the fight rages, and the flames surround? 
O mighty Jove! sire of the distress'd! 
Was ever king like me, like me oppressed? 



7 ^ga, Helici. Both these towns were conspicuoas for their worship of 
Neptune. 
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"With power immenae, with justice ami'd in vain ; 

My glory raviali'd, and my people s]ain! 

To thee my vows were breathed from every shore ; 

What altar smoked not with our victims' gore? 

With fat of bulls I fed the conatant flame, 

And ask'd deBtructiou to the Trojan name. 

Now, gracions god! far humbler our demand} 2!IC 

Give these at least to 'scape from Hector's hand, 

And save the relics of the Grecian land!" 

Thus pray'd tie king, and heaven's great father heard 
His vows, in bitterness of soul preferred; 
The wrath appeaaed, by liappy signs declares. 
And gives the people to their monarch's prayers. 
His eagle, sacred bird of heaven ! he sent, 
A fawn his talona truas'd, (divine portent!) 
Hig'h o'er the wondering hosts he soar'd above, 
Who paid their vows to Panomphsan Jove; 30t 

Then let the prey before his altar fall; 
The Greeks beheld, and transport seized on all: 
Encouraged by the sign, the troops revive. 
And fierce on Troy with doubled fnry drive. 
Tydides first, of all the Grecian force. 
O'er the broad ditch impell'd his foaming horse, 
Pierced the deep ranks, their strongest battle tore. 
And dyed his javelin rod with Trcijan gore. 
Young Agelaiia (Phradmon was his sire) 
Witli flying coursers shnnn'd his drcudiU ire: 311 

Struck through the back, the Phrjgian fel! oppressed; 
Tho dart drove on, and issued at his breust; 
Headlong he quits tho ear; his avma resound i 
His ponderous buckler thunders on the ground. 
Forth rush a tide of Greeks, tho passage freed; 
The Atridoe first, the Ajaoes next succeed ; 
Meriones, like Mars in arms renown'd, 
And godlike Idomcn, now passed the mound; 
Eviemon'a son nest issues to tho foe. 
And last young Teucer, with his bended bow. Z2i 

Secure behind the Telamoninn shield 
The skilful archer wide aurvey'd the field. 
With every shaft some hostile victim slew. 
Then close beneoth the sevenfold orb withdrew ; 
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The conscious infant so, when feax alarms, 

Retires for safety to the mother's arms. 

Thus Ajax guards his brother in the field, 

Moves as he moves, and turns the shining shield. 

Who first by Teucer's mortal arrows bled? 

Orsilochus; then fell Ormenus dead: 330 

The godlike Lycophon next pressed the plain, 

With Chromius, Daetor, Ophelestes slain : 

Bold Hamopaon breathless sunk to ground; 

The bloody pile great Melanippus crown'd. 

Heaps fell on heaps, sad trophies of his art, 

A Trojan ghost attending every dart. 

Great Agamemnon views with joyful eye 

The ranks grow thinner as his arrows fly : 

" youth for ever dear ! (the monarch cried) 

Thus, always thus, thy early worth be tried; 340 

Thy brave example shall retrieve our host. 

Thy country's saviour, and thy father's boast! 

Sprung from an alien's bed thy sire to grace. 

The vigorous offspring of a stolen embrace : 

Proud of his boy, he own'd the generous flame. 

And the brave son repays his cares with fame. 

Now hear a monarch's vow : If heaven's high powers 

Give me to raze Troy's long-defended towers; 

Whatever treasures Greece for me design, 

The next rich honorary gift be thine : 350 

Some golden tripod, or distinguish'd car, 

With coursers dreadful in the ranks of war ; 

Or some fair captive, whom thy eyes approve. 

Shall recompense the wai'rior's toils with love." 

To this the chief : " With praise the rest inspire. 
Nor urge a soul already flU'd with flre. 
What strength I have, be now in battle tried. 
Till every shaft in Phrygian blood be dyed. 
Since rallying from our wall we forced the foe. 
Still aim'd at Hector have I bent my bow : 360 

Eight forky arrows from this hand have fled. 
And eight bold heroes by their points lie dead : 
But sui'e some god denies me to destroy 
This fury of the field, this dog of Troy." 

He said, and twang'd the string. The weapon flies 
At Hector's breast, and sings along the skies : 
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He mifia'd tlie mBrk; but pierced Gorgytliio's htart, 

And drenclt'd in royal blood the tbirsty dart. 

(Fair CastianirB, nympb of form divine, 

This ofispring added to kiug Priam's line.) 

Ab fiill-blowQ poppies, overcharged with i-ainj^ 

Decline the head, and drooping kiSs the plain ; 

So sinks the youtli : hia beauteous head, depreas'd 

Beneath his helmet, drops upon his breast. 

Another shaft the raging archer drew : 

That other shaft with erring fury flew, 

(From Hector, Pbcebtis turned the flying wound,) 

Yet fell not dry or guiltless to the ground : 

Thy breast, brave Archeptolemus ! it tore. 

And dipp'd its feathers in no vulgar gore. 

Headlong be falls : bis sudden fall alarms 

llie steeds, that startle at his sounding arms. 

Hector with grief his charioteer beheld 

All pale and breathleES on the sanguine field : 

Then bids Cebriones direct the rein, 

Quits his bright car, and issues on the plain. 

Dreadful he shouts: from earth a stone he took, 

And nifih'd on Teucer with the lifted roek. 

The youtt already strain'd the forceful yew ; 

The shaft already to bis shoulder drew-, 

The feather in his hand, just wing'd for flight, 

Touch'd where the neck and hollow chest unite ; 

There, where the juncture knits the channel bone. 

The fiirioTis chief discharged the craggy stone ; 

The bow-string burst beneath the ponderous blow. 

And his numb'd hand dismies'd bis useless bow. 

He fell ; but Ajax his broad shield display'd. 

And screen'd his brother with the mighty shade ; 

Till great Alaster, and Mecistbcus, bore 

The battcr'd archer groaning to the shore. 

IVoy jet found grace before the Olympian sire, 
He arm'd their hands, and fill'd their breasts with fire. 
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The Greeks, repnlsed, retreat behind their wall, 

Or in the trench on heaps conftiaedly fall. 

First of the foe, great Hector march'd ulong, 

With terror clothed, attd more than mortal strong. 

As the bold hound, that gives the Uon chase. 

With beating boBom, and with eager pace, 

Hongs on his haunch, or fastens on his heels, 

Guards as he turns, and circles as he wheels; 41 

Thus oft the Grecians tiirn'd, bat stili they flewi 

Thus following, Hector still the hindmost slow. 

When flying thoy had pasa'd the trench profound. 

And many a chief lay gasping on the ground ; 

Before the ships a desperate stand they made, 

And Ared the troops, and called the gods to aid. 

Fierce on his rattling chariot Hector came : 

His eyes like Gorgon shot a sanguine flame 

That wither'd all their host ; like Mars he stood ; 

Sire as the monster, dreadful as the god! 4- 

Tbeir strong distress the wife of Jove survey'd; 

Then pensive thus, to war's triumphant maid: 

" O daughter of that God, whose arm can wield 
The avenging bolt, and shake the sable shield 1 
Now, in this moment of her last despair, 
Shall wretched Greece no more confess our care, 
Condemn'd to suflcr the fall force of fate, 
And drain the dregs of heaven's relentless hate P 
Gods ! shall one raging band thos level aU P 
What numbers fell ! what nambera yet shall fall ! 4 

WTiat power divine eball Hector's wrath assuage? 
Still swells the slaughter, and stili grows the rage!" 

So spake the imperial regent of the skies ; 
To whom the goddess with the azure eyes ; 

"Long since had Hector atain'd these fields with gove 
Btretch'd by some Argive on his native shore : 
But he above, the sire of heaven, withstands, 
Mooks our attempts, and alights our just demands; 
The stubborn god, tnHcxible and hard, 
Forgets my soryico and desen-ed reward : ^ 

Saved I, for this, his favourite son dietress'd, 
, By stern Eurystheus with long labours preas'dP 
"~B begg'd, with tears he begg'd, in deep dismay j 
fl shot from heaven, and gave his arm the day. 
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Oh had my wisdom known this dire event, 

When to grim Pluto's gloomy gates he went; 

The triple dog bad never felt his chain, 

Nor Styx been cross'd, nor hell explored in vnia. 

Averse to roe o£ all hia heaven of gods, 

At Thetis' suit the partial Thunderer nods ; 4.' 

To graco her gloomy, fierce, resenting son. 

My hopes are IriiBtrate, and my Greeks midone. 

Some tutore day, perhaps, he may be moved 

To call his blue-eyed maid his best beloved. 

Haste, lannch thy chariot, through yon ranks to ride ; 

Myself vFill arm, aud thunder at thy side. 

Then, goddess '. say, shall Hector glory then ? 

(That terror of the Greeks, that man of men) 

When Juno's self, and PaUa» shall appear, 

All dreadful in the crimson walks of war ! 41 

What mighty Trojan then, on yonder shore, 

Expiring, pale, and terrible no more, 

Shall feast the fowls, and glut the dogs with gore f" 

She ceased, and Juno rcin'd the steeds with care: 
(Heaven's awM empresa, Saturn's other heir:) 
Pallas, meanwhile, her various veil unbound. 
With tlovters adom'd, with art immortal crown'd ; 
The radiant robe her sacred fingers wove 
Floats in rich waves, aud spreads the court of Jove. 
Her father's arms her mighty limbs invest, 4' 

His cuirass blazes on her ample breast. 
The vigorous power the trembling ear ascends : 
Shook by her arm, the massy javcUn bends : 
Huge, ponderous, strong! that when her fury bums 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hosts o'eitoina. 

Satumia lends the lash i the coursers fly ; 
Smooth glides the chariot through the liq^uid sky. 
Heaven's gates spontaneous open to the powers. 
Heaven's golden gates, kept by the winged Hours. 
Commission'd in alternate wateh they stand, 4( 

The sun's bright portals and the skies command j 
Cloee, or unfold, the eternal gates of day, 
Bar heaven with clouds, or roll those clouds away. 
The sounding hinges ring, the clouds divide : 
Prone down the steep of heaven their coui'se they guide, 
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It Jo™, inceiued, from Ida's top survey'd, 
And thua enjoin'd the roani^-coloar'd maid. 




" Thaumantia ! mount the winds, and stop their c- 
Againat the highest who Bhull wage the war? 
W furioua yet they dare the vain debate, 
Thns have I spoko, and what I speak is fato : 
Their courserB crush'd beneath the wheels ahall lie, 
Their car in fragments, scatter'd o'er the aky : 
My lightning these rebellious shall confound, 
And hurl them flaming, headlong, to the ground, 
Condemn'd for ten revolving years to weep 
The wounds impresa'd hy burning thunder deep. 
So shall Minerva learn to fcar our ire. 
Nor dare to combat hera and nature's sire. 
For luno, headstrong and imperious still, 
She claims soma title to transgress our will." 

Swift as the wiud, the various-colour'd maid 
Prom Ida's top her golden wings display'd ; 
To great Olympus' shining gate she tlies, 
There meets the chariot rushing down the akies. 
Restrains their progress from the bright abodeS) 
And speaks the mandate of the sire of gods. 
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" Wliat frenzy, goddcsaes ! what rage caji move 
Celestial minds to tempt the wrath of Jove? 
DesiBt, obedient to his high command ; a 

This is his word; ood know his nord thall stood: 
His lightning your rebellion shall confound, 
And hurl ye headlong, flaming, to the ground ; 
Your horses cnish'd beneath the wheels shall he, 
Your car in fragments aoatter'd o'er the sky; 
Yoarselves condemn'd ten rolling years to weep 
The wounda impreea'd by homing thonder deep, 
So shall Minerva learn to fear his ire. 
Nor dare to combat hers and nature's sire. 
Por Juno, headstrong and imperious still, 5 

She claims some title to transgress his will: 
But thee, what desperate insolence has driven 
To lift thy lance against the king of heaven?" 

Then, mounting on the pinions of the wind, 
She flew ; and Juno thus her rage resign'd : 

" daughter of that god, whose arm can wield 
The avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful slkield ! 
No more let beings of superior birth 
Contend with Jove for this low race of earth ; 
Triumphant now, now miserably slain, t 

They breathe or perish as the fates ordain ; 
But Jove's high counsels full eftect shall find ; 
And, ever constant, ever rule mankind." 

She spoke, and backward lum'd her steeds of light, 
Adom'd with manes of gold, and heavenly bright. 
The Hours unloosed them, panting as they stood, 
And heap'd their mangers with ambrosial fbod. 
There tied, they rest in high celestial etaUa; 
The chariot propp'd against the crystal walls. 
The pensive goddesses, abash'd, controll'd, i 

Mix with the gods, and fill their seats of gold. . 

And now the Thunderer meditates his flight 
From Ida's summits to the Olympian heighL 
Swifter than thought, the wheels instinctive fly, 
Flame through the vast of air, and reach the sky. 
Twos Nejitune's charge his coursers to unbrace, 
And Sx the car on its immortal base ; 
There stood the chariot, beaming forth its rays, 
'Till -with a snowy veil he screen'd the blaze. 
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He, whose all-conBcioas eyea the 'world hehold, 
The eternal Thoiiderer eat, enthroned in gold. 
High heaven the footstool of bia feet he makes, 
And wide beneath him all Oljmpue shakes, 
Tremhling afar the offending powers appear'd, 
Confdsed and silent, for his frown thej fear'd. 
He saw their soul, and thus his word imparts : 
"Pallas and Juno! say, why heave your hearts? 
Soon was your battle o'er : proud Troy retired 
Before your fece, and in your wrath expired. 
Bnt know, whoe'er almighty power withstand '. 
Unmatch'd our force, unconquer'd is our hand ; 
"Who shall the sovereign of the skies control ? 
Not all the gods that crown the starry pole. 
Your hearts shall trcmhle, if our arms we take. 
And each immortal nerve with horror shake. 
For thns I speak, and what I speak shall stand: 
What power soe'er provokes our lifted hand. 
On this our hill no more shall hold his place ; 
Cut off, and exiled from the ethereal race." 
Juno and Pallas grieving hear the doom, 
Bnt feast their souls on Ilion's woes to come. 
Though secret anger swell'd Minen'a's breast. 
The prudent goddess yet her wrath repress'd; 
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Bat Jnuo, itnpotcut of rage, replies ; 

"What haat thou said, O tyrant of the Bkiea! 

Strength and omnipotence invest thj throne ; 

Tib thine to punish; ours to grieve alone. H 

For Greece ire grieve, abandon'd by her fcte I 

To drink the drega of thy nnmeaHUred hate. | 

From fields forbidden we submiss refrain, 

With arms unaiding see our Argivea skin ; 

Yet grant our counsels stiU their broastA may moi 

Lest all should perish in the rage of Juve." 

llie goddess thus ; atid thus the god replies, 
Wlio swulls the clouds, and blackens all Qm skits 
" The morning sun, awaked by loud alarma, 
Shall see the almighty Thunderer in arms. 
What heaps of Argives tien shall load the plain, 
Those radiant eyes shall view, and view in vain. 
Nor shall great Hector cease the rage of fight, 
The navy fiamitig, and thy Greeks in flight, 
Even till the day when certain fates ordain 
lliat stem Achilles (his Fatroclus slain] 
Sliull rise in vengeance, and Iny waato tlio pkin, 
For such is fate, nor canst thou turn its couraa 
IVith all thy roge, with all thy rebel force. 
Fly. if thou wilt, to earth's remotest bound, 
Wlicre on her utmost verge the seas I'esoond ; 
Where cursed lapetoa and Saturn dwell, 
Fast by the biink, within tke streams of helld 
No sun e'er gilds the gloomy horrors tlierej 
No ckeerful gales refresh the la^y air; 
There arm once more tJio bold Titaiiian band[ 
And arm in vain ; for what 1 will, shall stand.* 

Now deep iu ocean sunk the lamp of night, 
And drew behind the cloudy veil of night : 
The conquering Trojans mourn his beams decay'd 
The Greeks rejoicing bless the friendly shade. 

The victors keep the field ; aud Hector calla 
A mDrlial council near the navj- walls ; 
These to Scamander's bank apart he led. 
Where thinly scatter'd lay the heaps of dead. 
The assembled chieb, descending oii the groum 
Attend his order, and their prince sor 
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A majBy spear he bore of mighly Btrength, 
Of fall ten cubits vas the lance's length ; 
The point was brasi refulgent to behold, 
FU'd to the wood with cirehng nnga of gol 
Thfl noble Hector on hiH lance reclined 
And, bending forward thua Te\eald his n 




"Ye vahant Trojan>" with attention hear! 
Ye Dardan bands, and geneious aids give ear! 
This dav we hoped, would wrap in conquering flame 
Greece with her ships and ciown our toils with fame. 
But darkness now to sale the cowards falls, 
And guards them trembling m their wooden walls. 
Obey the nif,ht and use hir peaceful hoara 
Our steeds to forilge and refresh our powers. 
Straight from the town be sheep and oxen sought, 
And sticngtheuing b^eadnnd geneious wine be brought. I 



"Wide o'er the field, high-blazing to the sky, 
Let numerous fires the absent sun supply. 
The flaming piles with plenteous fuel raiise, 
Till the bright morn her purple beam dlapkys 
Lest, in the liilcnce aud the shades of night, 
Greece on her sable ships attempt her flight. 
Not unmolested let the wretthea gain 
Their lofty decks, or safely cleave the main; 
Some hostile wound let every dart bestow. 
Some lasting token of the Phrygian foe. 
Wounds, that long hence may ask their spouses' 
And warn their children from a Trojan war. 
Now through the circuit of our Dion wall, 
Let sacred heralds sound the solemn call 
To bid the sirea with hoary honours crov 
And beardlcaa youths, our batticmenta snrrofini 
Firm be the guard, while distaut lie 
And let the matrons hang with lights the towi 
Leat, under covert of the midnight shade, 
The insidioos foe the naked town invade. 
Suffice, to-night, these orders to obey; 
A nobler charge shall rouae the dawning day. 
The gods, I trust, shall give to Hector's hand 
From these detested foes to free the land, 
Who plough'd, with fates averse, the watery Wi 
For Trojan vulturea a predestined prey. 
Our common safely must be now the can 
But soon as morning paints the fields of 
Sheathed in bright arms let every troop engage, 
And the tired fleet behold the battle rage- 
Then, then shall Hector and Tydides prove 
"Whose fates are heaviest in tlie scales of Jove. 
To-niorrow's light (0 haate the glorious mom !) 
Shall see his bloody spoils in triumph borne. 
With this keen javelin shall his breast be gored. 
And prostrate heroes bleed around their lord. 
Certain as this, oh ! might my days endure, 
From age inglorious, and black death securet 
So might my life and glory know no bound. 
Like Pallas worshipp'd, like the sun renown'' 
As the next dawn, the last they shaU enjoy, 
Shall crush Che Greeks, and eud the woes o. 
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The leader spoke. From all his host around 
Shouts of applause along the shores resound. 
Each from the yoke the smoking steeds imtied, 
And fix'd their headstalls to his chariot-side. 
Fat sheep and oxen from the town are led, 
With generous wine, and all-sustaining bread. 
Fnll hecatombs lay burning on the shore : 
The winds to Heaven the curling vapours bore. 680 

Ungrateftd offering to the immortal powers!® 
Whose wrath hung heavy o'er the Trojan towers: 
Nor Priam nor his sons obtained their grace; 
Proud Troy they hated, and her guilty race. 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumined all the ground. 
As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night,^^ 
O'er heaven's pure azure spreads her sacred light. 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud overcasts the solemn scene, 690 

Around her throne the vivid planets roll. 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole. 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays. 700 

^ Ungratiiful, because the cause in which they were engaged was unjust. 

" Struck by the lab'ring priests' uplifted hands 
The victims fall : to heav'n they make their pray'r, 
The curling vapours load the ambient air. 
But vain their toil ; the pow'rs who rule the skies 
Averse beheld the ungrateful sacrifice." 

Merrick's Tryphiodorus, vL 627, sqq. 

^^ " As when about the silver moon, when aire is free from winde, 
And stars shine cleare, to whose sweet beams high prospects on the brows 
Of all steepe hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for shows. 
And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their sight ; 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signs in heaven are scene, that glad the shepherd's heart" 

Chapman. 
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The long leflections of the distant fires 

Oleam □□ the 'walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusk; horrors gild, 

And shoot a ehady lustre o'er the field. 

Full fifty guards each fl&ming pile attend. 

Whose umlwr'd arms, by fits, thick dashes send : 

Lond neigh the coursers o'er their heaps 

And ardent warriors wait the rising mar 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE EMBASS-K TO ACHILLES. 

Agamemnon, after the last day's defeat, proposes to the Greeks to quit the 
siege, and return to their country. Diomed opposes this, and Nestor 
seconds him, praising his wisdom and resolution. He orders the guard to 
be strengthened, and a council summoned to deliberate what measures are 
to be followed in this emergency. Agamemnon pursues this advice, and 
Nestor farther prevails upon him to send ambassadors to Achilles, in order 
to moye him to a reconciliation. Ulysses and Ajax are made choice of, 
who are accompanied by old Phoenix. They make, each of them, very 
moying and pressing speeches, but are rejected with roughness by Achilles, 
who notwithstanding retains Phoenix in his tent. The ambassadors return 
unsuccessfully to the camp, and the troops betake themselves to sleep. 

This book, and the next following, take up the space of one night, 
which is the twenty>seventh from the beginning of the poem. The scene 
lies on the seacshore, the station of the Grecian ships. 

THUS joyful Troy maintain'd the watch of night ; 

•*• While fear, pale comrade of inglorious flight,^ 

And heaven-hred horror, on the Grecian part, 

Sat on each face, and sadden'd every heart. 

As from its cloudy dungeon issuing forth, 

A douhle tempest of the west and north 

Swells o*er the sea, from Thracia's frozen shore. 

Heaps waves on waves, and hids the -^gean roar : 

This way and that the hoiling deeps are toss*d : 

Such various passions urged the troubled host, 10 

1 This flight of the Greeks, according to Buttmann, Lexil. p. 868, was not 
a supernatural flight caused by the gods, but " a great and general one, 
caused by Hector and the Trojans, but with the approval of Jove." 
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Great Agamemnoo grieved obovo the rest; 

Superior sorrows sweli'd his royal breast ; 

Himself his orders to the heralds hears, 

To hid to eouncil all the Grecian peers, 

But hid in ■whispers : these surround their chief, 

In solemn sadness, and majestic grief. 

The king amidst the monrafal circle rose ; 

Down his wan cheek a briny torront flows. 

So silent fountains, from a rock's tall head, 

In sable streams soft-trickling waters shed. 

With more than vulgar grief he stood oppress'd ; 

Words, mix'd with sighs, thus bursting from hia breast. 

" Ye sons of Greece I partake your leader's care ; 
Fellows in arms and princes of the war ! 
Of partial Jove too jnstly we complain, 
And heavenly oracles believed in vain. 
A safe return was promised to our toils, 
With conquest honour'd and enrich'd with spoils : 
Now shameful flight alone can save the host ; 
Our wealth, oor people, and our glory lost. 
So Jove decrees, almighty lord of all ! 
Jove, at whose nod whole empires rise or fall. 
Who shakos the feeble props of human trust, 
And towers and armies humbles to the dust- 
Haste then, for ever quit these fatal fields, 
Haato to the joya our native country yields ; 
Spread all your canvas, all your oars employ. 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy." 

He said: deep silence held the Grecian band; 
Silent, unmoved, in dire dismay tliey stand ; 
A pensive scene ! tin Tydeus' warlike son 
Eoll'd on the king his eyes, and thus begun: 
" When kings advise us to renounce our fame. 
First let him spea^, who first has sufi'er'd shame. 
If 1 oppose thee, prince ! thy wrath withhold. 
The laws of council bid my tongue be bold. 
Thou first, and thou alone, in fields of fight. 
Durst brand my courage, and defame my might : 
Nor from a friend the unkind reproach appear'd, 
The Greeks stood witness, all our army heard. 
The Gods, chief! from whom our honours spring, 
The gods have made thee but by halves a king ; 
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They gave thee sceptres, and a wide command; 

They gave dominion o'er the seas and land ; 

The noblest power that might the world control 

They gave thee not — ^a brave and virtuous soul. 

Is Ihis a general's voice, that would suggest 

Fears like his own to every Grecian breast? 

Confiding in our want of worth, he stands ; 

And if we fly, 'tis what our king commands. 60 

Go thou, inglorious! from the embattled plain; 

Ships thou hast store, and nearest to the main; 

A noble care the Grecians shall employ. 

To combat, conquer, and extirpate Troy. 

Here Greece shall stay ; or, if all Greece retire. 

Myself will stay, till Troy or I expire; 

Myself, and Sthenelus, will fight for fame; 

God bade us fight, and 'twas with God we came." 

He ceased; the Greeks loud acclamations raise, 
And voice to voice resounds Tydides' praise. 70 

"Wise Nestor then his reverend figure rear'd; 
He spoke: the host in still attention heard.^ 

" O truly great! in whom the gods have join'd 
Such strength of body with such force of mind : 
In conduct, as in courage, you excel. 
Still first to act what you advise so well. 
These wholesome counsels which thy wisdom moves. 
Applauding Greece with common voice approves. 
Kings thou canst blame ; a bold but prudent youth : 
And blame even kings with praise, because with truth. 80 
And yet those years that since thy birth have run 
Would hardly style thee Nestor's youngest son. 
Then let me add what yet remains behind, 
A thought unfinish'd in that generous mind; 
Age bids me speak! nor shall the* advice I bring 
Distaste the people, or offend the king: 

" Cursed is the man, and void of law and right. 
Unworthy property, unworthy light. 



^ Grote, vol. ii. p. 91 , after noticing the modest calmness and respect with 
which Nestor addresses Agamemnon, observes, " The Homeric Council is 
a purely consultative body, assembled not with any power of peremptorily 
arresting mischievous resolves of the king, but solely for his information 
and guidance." 
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Unfit for public rule, or prirate care, 
That wretch, that tnonater, who delights in war ; 
Whoso lust is murder, and whose horrid joy. 
To tear his country, and his kind destroy ! 
This nig'ht, reiresh and fortify thy train ; 
Between the trench and wall let gnarda remain : 
Be that the duty of the yoong and bold; 
But thon, king, to council call the old ; 
Great is thy sway, and weighty are thy cares ; 
Thy high commands must spirit all our wars. 
With Thracian wines recruit thy bonour'd giiests, 
For happy counaeia flow Irom sober feasts. 
Wise, weighty counsels aid a state distresa'd, 
And such a monarch as can choose the best. 
See what a blaze from hostile tents aspires. 
How near our fleet approach the Trojan fires ! 
"Who eon, unmoved, behold the dreadful light ? 
What eye beholds them, and can close to-night ? 
This dreadful interval determines all ; 
To-morrow, Troy mnst flame, or Greece must faU." 

Thus spoke the hoary sage : the rest obey ; 
Swift through the gates the guards direct their way. 
His son was first to pass the lofty mound. 
The generous Thrasymed, in arms renown'd : 
Next him, Aacalaphus, ISlmon, stood, 
The double offspring of the warrior-god: 
Ueipyrua, Aphareus, Merion join. 
And Lycomed of Creon's noble line. 
Seven were the leaders of the nightly bands. 
And each hold chief a hundred spears commands. 
The fires they light, to short repasts they fall. 
Some line the trench, and others man the wall. 

The king of men, on public counsels bent, 
Convened the princes in his ample tent ; 
Each seized a portion of the kingly feast, 
Bnt stay'd his hand when thirst and hunger ceaeed. 
Then Nestor spoke, for wisdom long approved, 
And slowly rising, thus the council moved. 

" Monarch of nations ! whose superior sway 
Assembled states, and lords of earth obey. 
The laws and sceptres to thy hand are given. 
And millions own the care of thee and Ueaven, 
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king! the coiinsela of my age attend; 
With thee my cares begin, with thoc must end ; 
Thee, prince ! it Sta aliJte to speak and hear. 
Pronounce with judgment, with reg-ard give car. 
To see no wholesome motion bf withstood, 
And ratify the best for pubUc good : 

Nor, though a meaner give odvioe, repine. 

But follow it, and make the wisdom thine. 

Hear (hen a thought, not now conceived in haute, 

At once my present judgment and my post. 1 

When from Pelides' tont you forced tlie maid, 

1 first opposed, and faithful, durst dissuade ; 
But bold of soul, when headlong ftiry fired. 

You WTong'd the man, by men and gods admired ; 
Now seek some means his fatal wrath to end, 
With prayers to move him, or with gifts to bend." 

To whom tlie king. "With justice hast thou shown 
A prince's faults, and I with reason own. 
Tliat happy man, whom Jove still honours most. 
Is more than armies, and himseU a host. ] 

Slesa'd in his love, thia wondrous hero stands ; 
Heaven fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 
Fain would my heart, which err'd through fi'antio rage. 
The wrathful chief and angry gods assuage. 
If gifts immense his mighty soul can bow,^ 
Hear, all ye Greeks, and witness what I vow : 
Ten weighty talents of the purest gold. 
And twice ton vases of refulgent mould ; 



■ In Uia beroic times, it u uot unfl^quent for tbo king to reoeive presents 
M purchaao ft^edota bom liis insth, or immnnilf from liia exBCIten», Sacli 
gifla gndaally became regular, mi fonaed the iuEume at tlie Oermui, 
(Ticit. Germ, | IS,) TersiBn, (Herodol, iii. 89.) and other king*. So too. 
tn the middle sgee, " The Feudul aidu are the beKLnuiiig of taiatioii. of 
which Ihey for a long time answeted tbe purpose" (QbIIbid, Middle Agei, 
nh. X. pt. 1, p. ISU). Thb fact frees AiihilleB from the apparent charge of 
sordidnesB. Plain, howeier, (De Rep. ri. 4,) saya, "We cannot commend 
Phmnij, ihe tutor of Achilles, as if he spoke correctly, -whan counseUing 
him to accept of presents and aaeist the Greeks, but, without presents, not 
lo desist from his wrath ; nor agaiu, ahouli we cunimend AcMlles himself, 
ur approve of his being so cDvetous ss to receive presunts fr 
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Seven sacred tripods, whose unsullied frame 

Yet knowH no ofGce, nor hna felt the flame; 

Twelve steeds anmiitch'd in fleetnesB and in force, 

And still Tictorioiu in the dusty course ; 

(Rich were the man whose ample stores exceed 

The prizes purcliased hy thdr winged speed;) 

Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian Une, 

Skill'd in each art, unmateh'd in form divine. 

The same I chose for more than vulgar charms. 

When LeshoB sank beneath the hero's arms: 

All these, to buy his friendship, shall be paid, 

And join'd with these the long-contested maid ; 

With all her charms, Briseis I resign, 

And solemn swear those charms were never mine; 

UntoQch'd she stay'd, uninjured she removes. 

Pore from my arms, and guiltless of my loves* 

These instant shall he his ; and if the powers 

Give to our arms proud lUon's hostile towers, 

Then dioU he store (when Greece the spoil divides) 

With gold and brass his loaded navy's sides : 

Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan 

With copious love shall crown his wai 

Such Bs himself will choose ; who yield t. 

Or yield to Helen's heavenly charms alone. 

Yet hear me further : when our wars are o'er, 

If safe we land on Argos' fruitful shore, 

There shall he live my son, our honours shore. 

And with Orcat«s' self divide ray cure. 

Yet more — three daughters in my court are bred, 

And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

Laodice and Iphigcnia fair,^ 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair ; 

Her lot liim choose, whom must his eyes approve, 

T ask no presents, no reward for love : 



1 embrace. 



' It may boobserYea,Uist.hriefaaiB the mention of BriselBin the Iliad, 
and small the pert she jiIbj'b — what little in said is pre-emineotlj ealculMcd 
to enbtuxae tier fltnflsa to be the hrids of AchiUee. Parity, aud retiring 
delicuj, are featnreB well contriBted with the rough, bnt lander dispoulion 
a! the hero. 

> LaoiUi. IphtanaBsa, or Ipliigi^nia, ia not nientioncd by Homer, oninng 
the ilaaghters uf Agunemngn. 
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Myself will giTB the dower ; so vast a store 
Aa never father gave & child before. 
Seren ample cities shall confess Ma sway, 
Him Enope, and Phene him ohey, 
Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 
And sacred Pedaans for vines renown'd ; 
jEpea fair, the pastures Hira yields, 
And rich Antheia with her flowery fields : ^ 
The whole extent to Pylos' sandy plain, 
Along the verdant margin of the main. 
There heifers graze, and lahooring oxen toil ; 
Bold arc the men, and generouH is the soil ; 
There shall he reign, with power and justice 
And rule the tributary realms aronnd. 




n 



All tiiia I give, his vengeance to eontro!, 
And snre ail this may move his mighty soul. 
Pluto, the grisly god, who never spares, 
"Who feels no mercy, and who hears no prayers. 
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Lives dfirk and dreadiiil in deep hell's abodea, 
And mortals hate him, bb the worst of g'oda. 
Great though he he, it fits liim to obey ; 
Since more than his my years, and more my sway." 

The monarch thus. The reverend Nestor then : 
" Great Agamemncm ! glorious king of men 1 
Such are thy offers as a prince may take, 
And such 03 fits a generous king to make. 
Let chosen delegates this hour be sent 
{Myself will name them) to Pelides' t«nt ; 
Let Phccnix lead, revered for hoary age. 
Great Ajax nest, and Ithacus the sage. 
Yet more to Hanctify the word you send. 
Let Kodiua and Eurybates attend. 
Now pray to Jove to grant what Greece demands i 
Pray in deep silence,^ and with purest hands."® 

He said ; and all approved. The heralds bring 
The uleansiiig water &om the living spring. 
The youti, with wine the sacred goblets crown'd. 
And large libations drench'd tlie sands around. 
The rite perform'd, the chiefs their thirst allay, 
Then from the royal tent they take their way i 
Wise Nestor turns on each his careful eye. 
Forbids to offend, instructs them to apply i 
Much he advised them all, Ulysses most, 
To deprecate the chief, and save the host. 
Through the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound. 
Whose liquid arms fJie mighty globe surround. 
They pour forth vows, their embassy to bless, 
And calm the rage of stem jEaeidea. 



over tLem, And llie same thing may be iotiuiated nlien it is said that Ffllaoa 
bestowed a great people, 1he Dolope* ot Fhtliia, on Fhccnix." — Tbidvall'i 
Greece, vol. i. | B, p. tfl2, note. 

T Praj/ in dtep iilencf. RalliBF : " use iPoU^omeued words ;'^ or, OB Xennedj 
]iaa eiplainod it, " AbHtain troni eipreBsions onauitablo to tha solemniiy ot 
the oocBflioQ, wMoh, bj oflendlng the god, mi^ht defiant the ot^eot of llieir 
suppHcalions." 

' Purest ftanJa. Tlii« is one of tha most anciant anperaliiiona respeoling 
pmjer, and uim fuunded as modi in Dutnre as in trsdiuun. 
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And now, amved, where on tie sandy bay 

The Myrmidonian tents and vesaels lay ; 

Amuaed at ease, the godlike man they foond, 

Pleased with the sali>inii harp's harmoninus sound. 

(The well-wronght harp from conquered Thebie can 

Of polish'd si!»er was its costly frame.) 

With this he soothes his aogry soul, and sings 

The immortal deeds of heroes and of kings, 

Patroclns only of the royal train, 

Placed in his tent, attends tho lofty strain : 

Full opposite ho sat, and listea'd long, 

In silence waiting till he ceased the song. 

Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 

To his high tent ; the great Ulysecs leads. 

Achilles Btaiting, as the chiefs he spied, 

Leap'd from his seat, and laid the harp aside. 

With hke surprise arose Menoatius' son : 

Felides grasp'd their hands, and thus begun : 




" Prineefl, all hail '. whatever brought yon here, 
r strong necessity, or nr^nt fear ; 
Welcome, thoogh Greeks ! for not as foes ye came ; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name." 
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With that, the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And placed in seats tvith purple carpels spread. 
Then thua— " Patroclns, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open every soul. 
Of all the warriors yonder host can aend. 
Thy friend moat honours these, and these thy friend." 

He said ; Patroclns o'er the hlaaing fire 
Heaps in a brazen vase three chines entire ; 
The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 
Which flesh of porket, sheep, and goat contains : 
Achilles at the genial feast presides, 
The parts transflzee, and with skill divides. 
Meanwhile Patroclus sweats, the flre to raise i 
The tent is brightfiu'd with the rising blaze : 
Then, when the languid flames at length subside, 
He strows a bed of glowing embers wide. 
Above the coals the smoking fragments turns. 
And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns ; 
With bread the glittering canisters they load, 
WTiich round the board Mentetius' son bestow'd ; 
Hinuelf, opposed tn Ulysses full in sig-ht. 
Each portion parts, and orders every rite. 
Tho first f&t offering, to the immortals due. 
Amidst the greedy flames Patroclus threw ; 
Then each, indnlging in the social foast, 
His thirst and hunger soberly repressed. 
That done, to Phoenix Ajax gave the sign ; 
Not unpereeived ; Ulysses crown'd with wine 
The foaming bowl, and instant thus began, 
His spcEch addressing to the godlike man. 

" Health to Achilles l happy are thy guests ! 
Not those more honour'd whom Atridas feasts : 
ITiough generous plenty crown thy loaded boards, 
That, Agamemnon's regal tent affords ; 
But greater cores ait heavy on our souls, 
Nor eased by banquets or by flowing bowls. 
What scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear 1 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear ; 
Greece on tho brink of fate all doubtful stands. 
And owns no help but from thy saving hands ; 
Troy and her aids for ready vengeance call ; 
Their threatening tents already shade onr wall ; 
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Hear how with shouts their conquest fliey proclaim, 
And point at every ship tbcir vongeftil flame ! 
For them the father of the gods declares, 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder thairs. 
See, full of Jove, avenging Hector rise ! 
See ! heaven and earth the raging chief defles ; 
What fury in hia breast, what lightning in his eyes ! 
He waits but for the morn, to sink in flame 
The ships, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name- 
Heavens ! how ray country's woes distract my mind, 
Lest Fate accomplish all hia rage dcsign'd ! 
And muet we, gods ! our heads inglorious lay 
In Trojan dust, and this the fatal day ? 
Betum, Achilles ; oh return, though late. 
To save thy Greeks, and stop the course of Fate ; 
If in that heart or grief or courage lies, 
Bise to redeem ; ah, yet to conquer, rise ! 
The day may come, when, all our warriors slain. 
That heart shall melt, that courage rise in vaiiL : 
Regard in time, O prince divinely brave ! 
Those wholesome counsels which thy father gave. 
When Peleos in his aged arzns embraced 
His parting son, these accents were his last ; 

' My cluld ! with strength, with glory, and success. 
Thy arms may Juno and Minerva, bless ! 
Tmst that to Heaven : but thou, thy cares engage 
To calm thy passions, and snbdue thy rage : 
From gentler manners let thy glory grow. 
And shun contention, the sure source of woe ; 
That juung and old may in thy praise combine, 

The virtues of humanity be thine -' 

This now-despised advice thy father gave ; 
Ah ! check thy anger ; and be truly brave. 
U thon wilt yield to great Atridos' prayers. 
Gifts worthy thee his royal hand prepares ; 
U not — but hear me, while I dumber o'er 
The protfer'd presents, an exhaustleas store. 
Ten weighty talents of the purest gold. 
And twice ten vases of refulgent mould ; 
Seven sacred tiipoda, whose unsullied frame 
Yet knows no office, nor has felt the fiume ; 
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Twelve steeds anmatch'd in fleetaeBs and in force, 

And Btill lietoriouB in the dusty course ; 

[Hich were the man, whose ample storeB e^iceed 

The prizes pnTchased by their winged speed ;) 

Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 

Skill'd in each art, unmatch'd in form divine. 

The same he chose for more than vulgar charms. 

When LcsboB sank beneath thy conquering arms. 

All these, to buy thy friendship shall be paid. 

And, join'd with these, the long-contested maid ; 

With all her eharms, Eriaels he'll resign. 

And solemn swear those (jianns were only thine ; 

Untouch'd she staj'd, uninjured she removes. 

Pure from his arms, end guiltless of his lovea. 

These instant shall be thine ; and if the powers 

Give to our arms proud llion's hostile towers, 

Then shalt thou store (when Greece the spoil divides) 

With gold and brass thy loaded navy's sides. 

Besides, full twenty nymphs of Trojan race 

With copious love shall crown thy warm embrace ; 

Such as thyself shalt choose ; who yield to none. 

Or yield to Helen's heavenly eharms alone. 

Yet hear me further : when onr wars are o'er, 

If safe we land on Argos' fiiiitfal shore, 

There shult thou live his son, his honours share, 

And with Orestes' self divide his care. 

Yet more — three daughters in his court are bred. 

And each well worthy of a royal bed ; 

Laodice and Iphigenia fair, 

And bright Chrysothemis with golden hair ; 

Her shalt thou wed whom moat thy eyes approve ; 

He aaks no presents, no reward for love : 

Himself will give the dower ; so vast a store 

As never father gave a child before. 

Seven ample cities shall confess thy away. 

Thee Enope and Pherte theo obey, 

Cardamyle with ample turrets crown'd, 

And sacred Pedasua, for vines renown'd : 

^pea fair, the pastures Hira yields, 

And rich Antheia with her flowery fields ) 

The whole extent to Pylos' sandy plain, 

Along the verdant margin of the main. 



1 
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There heifers graze, and labouring oxen toil ; 

Bold arc the men, and generouK is t)it soil. 

There shall thou reign, with power and justice crown'i 

And rule the tributary realms arouud. 

SaEh are the proffers which (his day we bring, 

Such the repentance of a Buppliant kin^. 

But if all UuB, relentltaa, thou disdain, 

If honour and if interest plead in vatn, 

Yet Bome redress ti) snpphant Greece afibrd, 

And be, amongst her guardian godi«, adored. 

If no regard tiiy suffering country claim, 

Hear thy own glory, and the voice of fame : 

For now tbat chief, whoso unresisted ire 

Made nations tremble, and -whole hosts retire, 

Proud Hoctor, now, the unequal fight demands. 

And only triumphs to deserve thy hands," 

Then thus the goddess-bom : " Ulysses, hear 
A ftuthful speech, that knows nor art nor fear; 
What in my secret soul is understood, 
My tongue sliuU utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpose I retain; 
Nor with new treaties vex my pence in vain. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 
My heart detests him as tlie gates of hell. ,^ 

" Then thus in short my fii'd resolves attend. 
Which nor Atridcs nor Ma Greeks can bend; 
Long toils, long perils in their cause I bore, 
But now the unfraitful glories charm no more. 
Fight or not fight, a like reward ■we claim, 
The 'wretch and hero find their pri2U the same 
Alike regretted in the dust he hes. 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains. 
A life of labours, lo ! what fruit remains ? 
As the bold bird her helpless young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In search of prey aha wings the spacious air, 
And with the untasted food supplies her care: 
For thankless Greece such hardships have I braved. 
Her wives, her infants, by my labours saved; 
Long sleepless nights in heavy arm^ I stood. 
And sweat laborious days in dust and blood. 



I Back'd tweWe ample cities on the main,^ 

And twelve lay smoking on the Trojan plain: 

Then at AtrideB' hnuglity feet were laid 

The wealth. I gathcr'd, and the spoils I made. 

Your mighty monarch these in peace possess'd ; 

Some few my soldiers had, himself the rest. 

Some present, too, to eyery prince was paid ; 

And every priiico enjoys tlie gift he made : 

I only mu8t reftind, of all his tniin ; 

See what pre-eminence our merits gain ! 

My spoil alone his greedy soul delights ; 

My spouse alone must hiess his luatiitl nights : 

The woman, let him (aa he may) enjoy i 

But what's the quarrel, then, of Greece to Troy? 

What to these shores the assembled nations draws. 

What calls for vengeance, but a woman's eaoae? 

Are fair endowments and a beauteous foce 

Beloved by none but those of Atreua' race ? 

The wife whom choice aud passion both approve, 

Sure every wise and worthy man will love. 

Nor did my fair one less diatiiiction claim; 

Slave as she was, my soul adored the dame- 

Wrong'd in my love, all proBcrs 1 disdain ; 

Deceived for once, 1 trust not kings again. 

Ye have my answer — what remains to do, 

Your king, Ulysses, may consult with yon. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make P 

Has he not walla no human force can shako p 

Has he not fenced his guarded navy round 

With piles, with rajuparts, and a trench profound ? 

And will not these (the wonders he has done) 

Repel the rage of Priam's single son? 

There was a time {'twas when for Greece I foi^I 

When Hector's prowess no such wonders wrought 

He kept the verge of Troy, nor dared to wait 

Achilles' fury at the Sctean gate ; 

He tried it once, and scarce was saved by fate. 
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fint DOW those ancient enmities axe o'er ; 
To-morrow we the favouring gods implore; 
Then shall you see our parting vessels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 
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The third day hence shall Pthia greet our sails,^^ 

If mighty Neptune send propitious gales ; 

Pthia to her Achilles shall restore 

The wealth he left for this detested shore : 

Thither the spoils of this long war shall pass, 

The ruddy gold, the steel, and shining hrass; 

My beauteous captives thither Fll convey, 

And all that rests of my unravish'd prey. 

One only valued gift your tyrant gave. 

And that resumed — the fair Lyrnessian slave. 

Then tell him; loud, that all the Greeks may hear. 

And learn to scorn the wretch they basely fear ; 

(For arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves. 

And meditates new cheats on all his slaves; 

Though shameless as he is, to face these eyes 

Is what he dares not : if he dares he dies ;) 

Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline. 

Nor share his council, nor his battle join; 

For once deceived, was his ; but twice were mine. 
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went to the common Bupport of the expedition, and not to the succesBful 
plunderer. 
^ Fthia^ the capital of Achilles' Thessalian domains. 
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No — let die stupid prince, whom Jove deprives 

Of Hense and justice, run where fi-enzy drives ; 

His ^ifta ore hateiul ; kings of such a kind 

Stand but as slaves before a noble mind. 

Not though he proffur'd all Mroself posaess'd, 

And all his m]iine could fiom others wrest ; 

Not all the golden tides of wealth that crown 

The many-peopled Orchomenian townj^' 

Not all proud Thebes' unrival'd walla contain, 

The world's great empress on the Egyptian plain 

(That spreads her conqueijts o'er a thousand states, 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 

Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars);!^ 

Though bribes were heap'd on bribes, in number mo 

Than dust in fields, or sands along the shore; 

Should all these offers for my friendship call, 

'Tia he that offers, and I acorn them all. 

Atrides' daughter never shall he led 

(An ill-match'd consort) to Achilles' bed ; 

Like golden Venus though she charm'd the heart. 

And vied with Pallas in the works of art ; 

Some greater Greek let those high nuptials grace, 

I bate alhanee with a tyrant's nice. 

If heaven restore me to my realms with life. 

The reverend Pelous shall elect my wife ; 

Theasalian nymphs there are of form divine. 

And kings that sue to mix their blood with mine. 
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Biess'd in kind love, my years shall glide away, 

Content with just hereditai'y sway ; 

There, deaf for aver to the martial atiife, 

Enjoy the dear prerogative of life. 

Life is not to be bought with heaps of ^old. 

Not ail Apollo's Pythian treasures hold, 

Or Troj once held, in peace aod pride of sway, 

Can bribe the poor possession of a day ! 

Lost herds and treasures we by arms regain. 

And steeds unrivoll'd on the dusty plain : 

But from our lips the vital spirit fled, 

Returns no more to wake the silent dead. 

My fates long ainw by Thetis were disclosed. 

And each alternate, life or fiune, proposed ; 

Here, if I stay, before the Trojan town, 

Short is my date, but deatlileEs my renown : 

If I return, I quit imaiortal praise 

Far years on years, and long-extended days. 

Canvinued, though late, I flud my fond mistake. 

And warn the Greeks the wiser ehoice to make [ 

To quit theae ehorea, theii uativc i>eata enjoy. 

Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 

Jove's arm display'd asserts her from the skies 1 

Her hearts are strengthen'd, and her glories rise. 

Go then to Greece, report our fix'd design; 

Bid all your eounsels, all your armies join, 

Let all your forces, all your arts tonspire, 

To save the ships, the troops, the chiefs, from firo. 

One stratagem has fail'd, and others will : 

Ye find, Achilles is uucoiiquer'd stOl. 

Go then — digest nay message as ye may — 

But hero this night let reverend Phtcnix stay ; 

His tedious toils and hoary hairs demand 

A peaceful death in Pdiia's friendly land. 

But whether he remain or sail with me, 

His age be sacred, and his will bo free." 

Tbe son of Peleus ceased : the chiefs around 
In silenee wrapt, in consternation drown'd, 
Attend the stern reply. Then Phcenis rose ; 
(Bown his white beard a stream of sorrow flows ;) 
And while the fate of suffering Greece he moum'd, 
With accent weak these tender words retum'd. 
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" Divine Achilles! wilt thou then retire, 
And leave our hosts in blood, our fJeeta on tte? 
If wrath BO dreadful fill thy rathleaB mind, 
How shell thy friend, thy Phoenix, stay hehindP 
The royal Peleus, when from Pthia's coast 
He sent thee early to the Achaian host ; 
Thy youth ae then in sage debates unskill'd, 
And new to jwrils of the direful field : 
He bade me teach thee all the ways of mar. 
To shine in councils, and in campa to dare. 
Never, ah, never let me leave thy side ! 
No time shall part us, and no fate divide. 
Not though the god, that breathed my life, restore 
The bioom. I boasted, and the port 1 bore, 
When Greece of old beheld my youthful flames 
(Delightful Greece, the land of lovely dames), 
My fiither feithless to my mother's arms. 
Old as he was, adored a stranger's charms. 
I tried what youth could do (at her desire) 
To win the damsel, and prevent my sire. 
My aire with curses loads my hated bead. 
And cries, ' Ye furies ! barren be his bed.' 
Infernal Jove, the vengeful fiends below, 
And ruthless Proserpine, confirm'd his vow. 




Despair and grief distract my labouring mind I 
Goda ! what a, crime my impious heart dcsign'd ! 
I thought (but some kind god that thought suppreaa'd) 
To plunge the jioniard in my father's breast ; 
Then meditate my flight : my friends in vain 
With prayers enfreat me, and with force detain. 
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On fat of rams, black bulls, and brawny swine, 

They daily feast, with draughts of fragrant wine ; 

Strong guards they placed, and watch'd nine nights entire; 

The roofis and porches flamed with constant fire. 

The tenth, I forced the gates, unseen of all ; 

And, favoured by the night, o'erleap*d the wall. 

My travels thence through spacious Greece extend; 

In Pthia's court at last my labours end. 

Your sire received me, as his son caress'd, 600 

With gifts enrich'd, and with possessions bless'd. 

The strong Dolopians thenceforth own*d my reign. 

And all the coast that runs along the main. 

By love to thee his bounties I repaid, 

And early wisdom to thy soul conveyed : 

Great as thou art, my lessons made thee brave; 

A child I took thee, but a hero gave. 

Thy infant breast a like affection showed; 

StiU in my arms (an ever-pleasing load) 

Or at my knee, by Phoenix would'st thou stand ; 610 

No food was grateful but from Phoenix* hand.^* 



^ Compare the following pretty lines of Quintus Calaber (Dyce's Select 
Translations, p. 88) : — 

" Many gifts he gave, and o'er 
Dolopia bade me rule : thee in his arms 
He brought an infant, on my bosom laid 
The precious charge, and anxiously enjoin'd 
That I shoold rear thee as my own with all 
A parent's love. I fail'd not in my trust ; 
And oft, while round my neck thy hands were lock'd, 
From thy sweet lips the half-articulate sound 
Of Father came ; and oft, as children use. 
Mewling and puking didst thou drench my tunic." 

" This description," observes my learned friend (notes, p. 121), " is taken 
from the passage of Homer, H. ix., in translating which, Pope, with that 
squeamish, artificial taste, which distinguished the age of Anne, omits the 
natural (and, let me add, affecting) circumstance." 

" And the wine 
Held to thy lips ; and many a time in fits 
Of infant frowardness, the purple juice 
Bejecting, thou hast delug'd all my vest. 
And lill'd my bosom." — Cowper. 
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I pass my watchings o'er thy helpless years, 

The tender labours, the compliant cares ; 

The gods (I thought) revel"sed their hard decree, 

And Phoenix felt a father's joys in thee : 

Thy growing virtues justified my cares, 

And promised comfort to my silver hairs. 

Now be thy rage, thy fatal rage, resigned; 

A cruel heart ill suits a manly mind : 

The gods (the only great, and only wise) 620 

Are moved by offerings, vows, and sacrifice ; 

Offending man their high compassion wins. 

And daily prayers atone for daily sins. 

Prayers are Jove's daughters, of celestial race. 

Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face; 

With humble mien, and with dejected eyes. 

Constant they follow, where injustice flies: 

Injustice swift, erect, and unconfined, 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o'er mankind, 

While Prayers, to heal her wrongs, move slow behind. 630 

Who hears these daughters of almighty Jove, 

For him they mediate to the throne above : 

When man rejects the humble suit they make. 

The sire revenges for the daughters' sake ; 

From Jove commission'd, fierce injustice then 

Descends to punish unrelenting men. 

O let not headlong passion bear the sway; 

These reconciling goddesses obey : 

Due honours to the seed of Jove belong, 

Due honours calm the fierce, and bend the strong. 640 

Were these not paid thee by the terms we bring, 

Were rage still harbour'd in the haughty king; 

Nor Greece nor all her fortunes should engage 

Thy Mend to plead against so just a rage. 

But siQce what honour asks the general sends. 

And sends by those whom most thy heart commends. 

The best and noblest of the Grecian train : 

Permit not these to sue, and sue in vain! 

Let me (my son) an ancient fact unfold, 

A g^at example drawn from times of old ; 650 

Hear what our fathers were, and what their praise. 

Who conquer'd their revenge in former days. 
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"Where Cftlydon on roclcy mouiitamB Htaiida, " 
Once fonght the ^tolian and Curetia.n bands i 
To gnard it those] to conquer, these adyanoe ; 
And mutual deaths were dealt nith mutual chance. 
The silver Cynthia bode contention rise, 
In vengeance of neglected sacrifioe; 
On (Eueus' fielda she sent a mnnstroua boar, 
That levell'd barvestB, and whole foreata tore ; 
This beast (when many a chief hia tusks had slain) 
Great Meleager stretch'd alon^ the plain, 
Then, for his spoils, a new debate arose. 
The neighbour-nations thence commencing foes. 
Strong OS they were, the bold Curetes fail'd. 
While Meleager'a thundering arms prevail'd: 
Till rage at length inflamed his lofty breast 
(For rage invades the vtiaest and the best). 

" Cursed by Althasa, to his wrath he yields, 
And in his wife's embrace forgets the (ielda. 
(She from Marpessa sprung, divinely fair. 
And matchlei^i Idas, more than maa in war : 
The god of day adored the mother's charms ; 
Against the god the father bent his arms : 
The afflicted pair, their sorrows to proclaim. 
From Cleopatra changed their daughter's name, 
And call'd Alcyone i a name tu show 
The father's grief, the mourning mother's woe.) 
To her the chief retired from stern debate, 
But found no peace from fierce Althffia's hate : 
Althtea's hate the unhappy warrior drew, 
Whose luckless hand bis royal uncle slow ; 
She beat the ground, and call'd the powers beneath 
On her own son to wreak her brother's death ; 
Hell heard her curses from the realms profound. 
And the red fiends that walk the nightly round. 
In vain jEtolia her deliverer waits. 
War shakes her walls, and thunders at her gates. 
She sent ambassadors, a chosen band, 
Priests of the gods, and elders of the land ; 
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BosoDght the chief to eave the sinking state : 
Their prayers were urgent, and their proffers great 
(Full fifty acres of the richest ground. 
Half pasture green, and half wilh vineyarda cr( 
His suppliant father, aged (Eneus, came ; 
His sisters follow'd ; even the venge&l dame, 
Althsea, sues ; his friends before him fall : 
He stands relentless, and rejects them alL 
Meanwhile the victor's shouts ascend the skies; 
The nails are scaled ; Uie rolling flames arise ; 
At length his ■wife (a form divine) appears, 
With piercing cries, and supplicating tears ; 
She paints the horrors of a conquer'd town, 
The heroes slain, the palaces o'erthrown, 
The matrons ravish'd , the whole race enslaved : 
The warrior heard, he vanquish'd, and he saved. 
The .^tolians, long disdain'd, now took their turn, 
And left the chief their broken faith to moum. 
Learn hence, betimes to curb pernicious ire, d 

Nor stay till yonder fleets ascend in fire ; j 

Accept the preaenta; draw thy coiiquering swoid; 
And be amongst our guardian gods adored." 
Tims he : the stem Achilles thus replied : 
" My second father, and my rererend guide ; 
Thy friend, believe me, no such gifts demands, 
And asks no honours from a mortal's hands ; 
Jove honours me, and lavooi's my designs; 
His pleasure guides me, and his will confines; 
And here I stay (if such his high behest) 
While life's warm spirit beats within my bi 
Yet hear one word, and lodge it in thy hea 
No more molest me on Atrides' part ; 
la it for him these tears are taught to flow, 
For him these sorrows ? for my mortal foe ? 
A generous friendship no cold medium knows. 
Bums with one love, wilh one resentment glo 
One should our interests and our passions 
My friend must hate the man that ii^ures 
Do this, my Phcenix, 'tis a generous part ; 
And share my realms, my honours, and my hi 
Let these return : onr voyage, or our stay. 
Rest undetennined till (he dawning day." 
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He ceased; then order'd for the sage's bed 

A ^Fanner conch with nunieroaB carpets spread. 

With that, stem Ajax his long silence broke, 

And thus, impatient, to Ulysses spoke : 

" Hence let ua go — why waste we time in vain ? 

Sea what effect our low submissions gain ! 
Liked or not liked, his words we must relate, 
The Greeks expect them, and our heroes wait. 
Proud as he is, that iron heart retains 
Its stubborn purpose, and his iriends disdains. 
Stem and unpitying ] if a brother bleed, 
Oq jnst atonement, we remit tlie deed ; 
A sire the slaughter of his son foi^ves ; 
The price of blood diachaiged, the nmrderer lives : 
The haughtiest hearts at length tlieir rage resign, 
And gilts can conquer everj' soul but thine,"' 
The gods that unrelenting breast have stcel'd, 
I And cursed thee with a mind that cannot yield. 
One ■woman-slave was ravish'd from thy arms : 
Lo, seven are offer'd, and of equal charms. 
Then hear, Achilles ! be of hotter mind ; 
Revere thy roof, and lo thy guests be kind ; 
And know tJie men of all the Grecian host, 
"Who honour worti, and prize thy valour most." 

" O soul of battles, and thy people's guide ! 
(To Ajax thus the first of Greeks rephed) 
Well hast thou spoke ; but at the tyrant's name 
My rage rekindles, and my soul 's on flame : 
'Tis just resentment, and becomes tlic brave : 
Di^raeed, dishonour'd, like the vilest slave ! 
Return, then, heroes! and our answer bear, 
The glorious combat is no more my care ; 
Not till, amidst yon sinking navy slain. 
The biood of Greeks shall dye iJie sable main ; 
Not till the flaraofl, by Hector's fuiy thrown. 
Consume your vessels, and approach my own ; 
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JoBt there, the irapetnous homicide BhaU stand, 

There cease hie hattle, and there feel our hand." * 

This said, each prince a double ^blet crown'd, 
And cast a large libation on the ground; 
Then to their vesHela, through the gloomy shades. 
The chiefs return ! divine UlyBses leads. 
Meantime Achilles' slaves prepared a bed, 
"With fleeces, carpets, and soft linen spread: 
There, till the sacred morn restored the day. 
In slttmher sweet the reverend Phcenix lay. 
But in his inner tent, an ampler space, 
Achilla slept ; and in hia warm embrace 
Fair Diomed^ of the Lesbian race. 
Last, for Patroclua was the couch prepared, 
Whose nightly joys the beauteous Iphis shared; 
Achilles to his friend consign'd her charms 
When Scyros fell before his conquering arms. 

And now the elected chiefs whom Greece had sent, 
Pasa'd through the hosts, and reach'd the royal tent. 
Then rising all, with goblets in their hands, 
The peers and leaders of the Achaian bands 
Hail'd their return : Atrides first begun : ' 

" Say what success ? divine Laertes' son '. 
Achilles' high resolves declare to all ; 
Keturns the chief, or must our navy fall?" 

"Great king of nations! (Ithacua replied) 
Fix'd is hia wrath, unconqner'd is his pride; 
He aUghts thy friendship, thy proposals scorns. 
And, thua implored, with fiercer fury buma. 
To save our army, and our fleets to free, 
la not his care; but left to Greece and thee. 
Your eyes shall view, when morning paints the sky, I 
Beneath his oars the whitening billows fly; 
Us too he bids our oars and sails employ, 
Nor hope the fall of heaven-protected Troy; 
For Jove o'ershades her with his arm divine, 
Inspires her war, and bids her glory shine. 
Such was hia word; what further he declared. 
These sacred heralds and great Ajax heard. 
But Ph(Enix in his tent the chief retains, 
Safe to transport him to his native plains 
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When morning dawns; if other he decree, 810 

His age is sacred, and his choice is free." 

Ulysses ceased: the great Achaian host, 
With sorrow seized, in consternation lost. 
Attend the stem reply. Tydides broke 
I The general silence, and undaunted spoke. 
"Why should we gifts to proud Achilles send. 
Or strive with prayers his haughty soul to bend ? 
His country's woes he glories to deride, 
And prayers will burst that swelling heart with pride. 
Be the fierce impulse of his rage obeyed, 820 

Our battles let him or desert or aid; 
Then let him arm when Jove or he think fit ; 
That, to his madness, or to Heaven commit: 
What for ourselves we can, is always ours; 
This night, let due repast refresh our powers ; 
(For strength consists in spirits and in blood. 
And those are owed to generous wine and food;) 
But when the rosy messenger of day 
Strikes the blue mountains with her golden ray. 
Hanged at the ships, let all our squadrons shine 830 

In flaming arms, a long-extended line : '^' 
In the dread front let great Atrides stand, 
The first in danger, as in high command." 

Shouts of acelaim the listening heroes raise. 
Then each to Heaven the due libations pays; 
Till sleep, descending o'er the tents, bestows 
The grateful blessings of desired repose.^* 



16 " The boon of sleep."— Milton. 
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ARGUMENT. 

THE NIGHT-ADVENTURE OF DIOMED AND ULYSSES. 

Upon the refnsal of Achilles to return to the army, the distress of Agamem- 
non is described in the most lively manner. He takes no rest that night, 
bat passes through the camp, awaking the leaders, and contriving all 
possible methods for the public safety. Mcnelaiis, Nestor, Ulysses, and 
Dibmed are employed in raising the rest of the captains. They call a 
eoondl of war, and determine to send scouts into the enemies' camp, to 
leam their posture, and discover their intentions. Dioraed undertakes 
thtt hazardous enterprise, and makes choice of Ulysses for his companion. 
In their passage they surprise Dolon, whom Hector hud sent on a like 
design to the camp of the Grecians. From him they are informed of the 
sitiution of the Trojan and auxiliary forces, and particularly of Rhesus, 
and the Thracians who were lately amved. They pass on with success ; 
kill Bhesos, with several of his officers, and seize the famous horses of 
that prince, with which they return in triumph to the camp. 
The same night continues ; the scene lies in the two camps. 

ALL night the chiefs hefore their vessels lay, 
•*^ And lost in sleep the labours of the day ; 
All but the king ; with various thoughts oppress*d,l 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breast. 
As when by lightnings Jove's ethereal power 
Foretels the rattling hail, or weighty shower. 
Or sends soft snows to whiten all the shore, 
Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar ; 
By fits one flash succeeds as one expires, 
And heaven flames thick with momentary fires : 10 

So bursting frequent from Atrides' breast. 
Sighs following sighs his inward fears confessed. 



1 " All else of nature's common Rift partake : 

Unhappy Dido was alone awake." — Dryden's Virgil, iv, 767. 
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Now o'er the fieldB. dejected, he BUrvejs 
From thoQsand Trojan firM the mountiiig blaze ; 
UeOTB in the passing wind their mnsic blow, 
And marke distinct the voices of the foe. 
Now looking backwards to the fleet and coaat, 
Anxious he sorrows for the cndanger'd hoat. 
He rends hia hair, in sacrifice to Jove, 
And sues to him that eyer lives above ; 
Inly he groans; wliile glory and despair 
Divide his heart, and wage a double wai". 

A thonsand cares his labouring breast revolTei; 
To seek sage Nestor now the uhief resolves, 
"With him, in wholesome counsels, to debafe 
What yet remaina to save the afflieted state. 
He rose, and iiret he cast his mantle round. 
Next on his feet the shining sandals bound; 
A Uon'a yeUow spoils his back concenl'd ; 
Hie warlike hand a pointed javelin held. 
Meanwhile bis brother, pre^s'd with equal woe 
Alike denied the gifts of soft repose, 
Laments for Greece; that in his cause before 
So much had sufief'd, and must suffer more. 
A leopard's spotted hide his shoulders spread j 
A brazen helmet glitter'd on his head : 
Thus (with a javelin in his hand] he went 
To wiie Atrides in the royal teat. 
Already waked, Atrides he descried. 
His armour buckling at hia vessel's side. 
Joyful they met; the Spartan thus begun ; 
" Why puts my brother his bright armour on ? 
Sends he some spy, amidst these silent hours. 
To try yon camp, and watch the Trojan powers? 
But say, what hero shall sustain that task? 
Such bold exploits uncointnon courage ask ; 
Ouideless, alone, through night's dark shade to go, 
And midst a hostile camp explore the foe." 

To whom the king ; " In sueh distreaa we stand, 
No vulgar counsel our affairs demand; 
Greece to preserve, is now no easy part. 
But asks high wisdom, deep design, and art. 
For Jove, averse, our humble prayer denies, 
And bowB his head to Hector's sacrifice. 
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What eye has witnessed, or what ear helieved, 

Li one g^at day, hy one great arm achieved, 

Such wondrous deeds as Hector's hand has done, 

And we beheld, the last revolving sun? 

What honours the beloved of Jove adorn ! 

Sprung from no god, and of no goddess bom ; 60 

Yet such his acts, as Greeks unborn shall tell. 

And curse the battle where their fathers fell. 

"Now speed thy harfty course along the fleet. 
There call great Ajax, and the prince of Crete ; 
Ourself to hoary Nestor will repair ; 
To keep the guards on duty be his care, 
(For Nestor's influence best that quarter guides, 
Whose son with Merion, o*er the watch presides.") 
To whom the Spartan : " These thy orders borne. 
Say, shall I stay, or with despatch return?" 70 

'* There shalt thou stay, (the king of men replied,) 
Else may we miss to meet, without a guide, 
The paths so many, and the camp so wide. 
Still, with your voice the slothful soldiers raise. 
Urge by their &thers' fame their future praise. 
Forget we now our state and lofty birth; 
Not titles here, but works, must prove our worth. 
To labour is the lot of man below; 
And when Jove gave us life, he gave us woe." 

This said, each parted to his several cares: 80 

The king to Nestor's sable ship repairs ; 
The sage protector of the Greeks he found 
Stretch'd in his bed with all his arms around; 
The various-colour'd scarf, the shield he rears. 
The shining helmet, and the pointed spears; 
The dreadful weapons of the warrior's rage, 
That, old in arms, disdain'd the peace of age. 
Then, leaning on his hand his watchful head. 
The hoary monarch raised his eyes and said : 

"What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown, 90 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone; 
Seek'st thou some friend, or nightly sentinel ? 
Stand off, approach not, but thy purpose tell." 

** O son of Neleus, (thus the king rejoin'd,) 
Pride of the Greeks, and glory of thy kind ! 
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Lo, here tho wretclied Af^mcmnon statida, 

The unhappy general of the Grecian hands, 

"Whom Jove decrees ivitli daily cares to bend, 

And woes, that only with his life shall end ! 

Scarce can my knees these trembling limbs a 

And scarce my heart support its load of pain. 

No taste of aleep these heavy eyes have known, 

Con&sed, and sad, I wander thus aioiie, 

With fears distracted, with no fix'd design ; 

And all my pQ0])le'9 miseries are niine. 

If* aught o( USB thy waking thoughts Buggert, 

(Since cares, like mine, deprive thy soul of rest,) ■^ 

Impart thy counsel, and assist thy Mend ( 

Now let ns jointly to the trench descend. 

At every gate the fainting guard ezdte, 

Tired with the toils of day and watch of night ;!| 

Else may the sudden foe our works invade. 

So near, and favouv'd by the gloomy shade." 

To him thus Nestor ; " Trust the powers above, 
Nor think proud Hector's hopes eonfirm'd by love : 
How ill agree the views of vain mankind, 
And the wise coansels of the eternal mind! 
Audacious Hector, if llie gods ordain 
That great Achilles rise and rage again. 
What toils attend thee, and what v 
Lo, faithful Nestor thy command obeys ; 
The care is next our other chie& to raise : 
Ulysses, Diomed, we chiefly need ; 
Meges for strength, Oileus famed for speed. 
Some other be dcspalch'd of nimbler feet, 
To those tall ships, remotest of the fleet, 
Where lie great Ajax and the king of Crete. * 
To rouse the Spartan I myself decree ; 
Dear as he is to as, and dear to thee, 
Yet must 1 tax his sloth, that claims no shale 
With his great brother in his martial care : 
Him it behoved to every chief to sue. 
Preventing every part perform'd by you ; 
For strong necessity oar toils demands, 
Claims all oiu- hearts, and urges all oar 
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To whom the king : " With reverence we allow 
TTiy just rebukes, yet learn to spare tkem now : 
My generous brothor ia of gentle kind, 
He eeems remiBS, but beard a valiant mind ; 
Through too muck deference to our aovureijfn sivay, 
Content to tbliow wken we lead tiie way : 
But now, our ills induslrions to prevent, 
Long ere tke rest he rose, and sought my tent. 
Tke chie& you named, already at his call, 
Prepare to meet us near the navy-wnll ; 
Asaembling there, between tke treneh and gates, 
Near the night-guanJs, our ckosen counoil waits." 

" Then none (said Nestor) sliftU his rule witkatand, 
For great examples justiiy command." 
With tkat, tke venerable warrior rose ; 
The shining greaves liis manly legs cMclose ; 
Kis pm'ple mantle golden buckles join'd, 
Warm with the softest wool, and doubly lined. 
Then rushing from his tent, he snatck'd in kostc 
His steely knee, that lighten'd as ke pass'd. 
Tke camp ke traversed through tke sleeping crowd, 
Stopp'd at Ulysses' tent, and csll'd aloud. 
Ulysses, sudden as tbe voice was sent, 
Awakes, starts up, and issues £rom hia teut. 
"What new distress, what auddeu cause of frigkt, 
Thus leads you wandering in the silent night ?" 
" prudent chief! (the Pylion sage rephed) 
Wise as thou art, be now thy wisdom tried : 
Whatever means of aatety can be sought, 
Whatever counsels can inspire our thought. 
Whatever metkodfl, or to fly or figkt; 
All, all depend ou this important night!" 
He heard, rcturu'd, and took his painted shield ; 
Then join'd the chieis, and foUow'd through the field. 
Without his teat, bold Diomed they found. 
All sheathed in arms, his brave companions round : 
Each sunk in sleep, extended ou tlie field. 
His head recliniug on hia bossy shield. 
A wood of spears stood by, that, fis'd upright. 
Shot from their flashing points a quivering light. 
A bnll'a black hide composed the hero's bed; 
A splendid carpet roU'd beneath his head. 
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Then, witli his foot, old Nestor gently ahalies 
The Blumbering chief, aiid in lliese words awakes : 

'■ Rise, BOii of Tydtus ! to tho brave and strong 
Rest seems inglorious, and the night too long. 
But sleep's! thou now, when from yon hill the foo 
Hftnga o'er the fleet, and Hhudes oar walla below?" 

At this, soft slumber &om his eyelids fled ; 
The warrior saw the hoary chief, and said : 
" Wondrous old man ! whose eoal no respite knows. 
Though years and honours bid cliee seek repose. 
Let younger Greeks our sleeping warriors wake ; 
111 fits thy flgc these toils to undertake." 
" My friend, (he answer'd,) generous ja thy care ; 
These toils, my subjects and my sons might bear)' 
Their loyal thoughts and pious love conspire " 

To ease a sovereign and relieve a sire : 
But now the lost despair surrouuds our hoHt; 
No hour must pass, no moment mnst be lost ; 
Each single Greek, in this conclusive atiife, 
Stands on the sharpest edge of death or life: 
Yet, if my years thy kind regard engage, 
Employ thy youth as I employ my age ; 
Succeed to these my cares, and rouse the rest ; 
He serves me moat, who serves his country best," 

This said, the hero o'er his shoulders flnng 
A lion's spoils, that to his ankles hung 
Thea seized his ponderous lauee, and strode all 
Meges the bold, with Ajax famed for speed. 
The warrior roused, and to the enlrenohmenti 

And now the chiefs approach the nightly guard 
A wakeful squadron, each in arms prepared : 
The unwearied watch their listening' leaders keep, 
And, couching close, repel invading sleep, 
So faithful dogs their fleecy charge majntmn, 
With toil protected from the prowling train i 
When the gaunt lioness, with hunger bold. 
Springs from the mountains toward the guarded fi^; 
llirough breaking woods her rustling course they hetu: 
Load, aud more loud, the clamours strike their ear 
Of hounds and men ; they start, tliey gaze 
Watch every side, and turn to every sound. 
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Thus iratch'd the Grecians, cautious of surprise, 
Eacli voice, eai:h mntian, drew their ears aud eyes ; 
Each step of passing feet increased the afiright ; 
^d hostile Troy waa ever full in night. 
Meator with joy the wakeful baud aurvey'd. 
And thus accosted through the gloomy shade: 
" 'Tis well, niy sous ! your nightly cares employ ; 
Else must our host become the bcotu of Troy. 
Watch thus, and Greece ehall live." The liero said ; 
Then o'er the trench the following chieftaiiiB led. 
His son, and godlike Merion, march'd behind 
(For tliese the princes to their council join'd). 
The trenches pass'd, the assembled kings around 
In silent state tlie coQsieCorj crown'd. 
A place there was, yet andefiled with gore, 
The spot where Hector stopp'd his rage before j 
When night descending, from bis vengeful hand 
Heprievcd the relics of the Grecian band : 
(The plain beside with mangled corps was spread. 
And all his progress mark'd by heaps of dead:) 
There sat the mournful kings : when Neleos' son. 
The council opening, in these words begun : 

" Is tliere [said he) a chief so greatly brave. 
His life to hazard, and his country save? 
Lives there a man, who singly dares to go 
To yonder camp, or seize some atra^plin^ foe ? 
Or favour'd by the night approach so near, ' 
Their speech, their eaunsek, aud designs to hear ? 
If to besiege our navies they prepare. 
Or Troy once more must be the seat of war ? 
This could he learn, and to our peers recite, 
And pass onharm'd the dangers of the night; 
What fame were his tlirougb all succeeding days. 
While Phoebus shines, or men have tongues to praise ! 
What gifts his gratefal country would bestow! 
Wliat must not Greece to her deliverer owe? 
A sable ewe each leader should provide, 
With each a sable lambkin, by her sidej 
At every rite his share should be increased, 
And his the foremost honours of the feast." 

Fear held them mute ; alone, untaught to fear, 
Tydides spoke — " The roan you seek is here. 
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Through yon black campa to hend my dangporous wu^ 

Some god wUhin coiomandH, and I ohey. 

But let some other thosen warrior join, 

To raise my hopes, aad second my deiign. 

By mutual conMence, and mutual aid. 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 

The wise new prudence from the wise acquire. 

And one bravo hero fena another's fire." 

Contending leaders at the word arose ; 
Each generous hreast with emulation glows; 
So brave a task each Ajax strove to share. 
Bold Merion strove, and Nestor's vaUant heir; 
The Spartan wish'd the second place to gain. 
And great Ulysses wiah'd, nor wish'd in vain. 
Then thus the king of men the contest ends: 
"Thou fii'st of warriors, and thou best of friends. 
Undaunted Diomcd! what chief to join 
In this great enterprise, is only thine. 
Just be thy choice, without affection made ; 
To birth, or office, no respect he paid ; 
Let worth determine here." The monarch spake. 
And inly trembled for his brother's sake. 

'■Then thus (the godlike Diomed rejoin'd) 
My choice declares tlic impulse of my mind- 
How can I donht, while great Ulysses standa 
To lend his counsels and assist our hands P 
A chief, whoso safety is Minerva's care; 
So famed, so dreadful, in the works of war: 
Bless'd in his conduct, I no aid require; 
Wisdom like his might pass through fiamca of fire." 

" It fits thee not, before these chiefs of fame, 
[Replied the sage,) to praise me, or to blame : 
Praise from a friend, or censure from a foe, 
Are lost on hearers that our merits know. 
But let us haste—Night rolls the hours away, 
The reddening orient shows the coming day, 
The stars shine fainter on the ethereal plains. 
And of night's empire bnt a third remains." 

Thus having spoke, vnth generous ardour press'^ 
In arms terrific their huge hmbs they dresa'd. 
^ A two-edged felchion TtuTisymed the brave. 
And ample buckler, to Tydides gave ; 
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Then in a leatliern helm he cased his head, 

Short of its crest, aod witli no plume o'erspread : 

[Snch as by youths anuBcd to aruw are worn:) 

No spoils enrich it, and no studs adoi'u. 

Next him Ulyaaea took a, shiniug sword, 

A how and quiver, with bright arrows stored : 

A Tell-proved casque, with leather braces bound, 

(Thy gift, Meriones,) hia temples crown'd ; 

Soft wool witliin; without, in order Hpread,^ 

A boar's white teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head. i 

This irom Amyiitor, rich Ormciius' son, 

Autolyeua by ftaudful rapine won. 

And gave Ainphidamaa ; ft'om him the prize 

Molus received, the pledge of social ties ; 

The helmet next by Merion was possess'd, 

And now Ulysses' thoughtful temples press'd. 

Thns sheathed in arms, the cooncLl they tbrsake, 

And dark throug'h paths ohtique their progress take. 

Just then, in sign ebe favour'd their intent, 

A long-wing'd heron great Minerva sent : 

This, though surrounding shades obscured their view. 

By the shrill clang and whistling wings they knew. 

As from the right she soar'd, Ulysses pray'd, 

Hail'd Ilie glad omen, and address'd the maid: 

" O daughter of that god whose arm can wield 
The avenging bolt, and shake the dreadful shield! 
thou! for ever present in my way, 
Who all my motions, all my toils survey ! 
Safe may we pass beneath the gloomy shade. 
Safe by thy succour to our ships convej'd, 
And let some deed this signal night adorn. 
To claim the tears of Trojans yet unborn." 

Then godlike Diomed preferr'd hia prayer : 
"Daughter of Jove, nnconqner'd Pallas! hear. 
Qreat queen of arms, whose iavour l^'deus won, 
As thou defend'st the sire, defend the son. 
When on ^Esopus' banks the banded powers 
Of Greece he left, and sought the Theban towers, 



Peace was his eliarge ; received wili. peaceful aliow. 
He went a legate, but rotorn'd a, foe : 
Tiieu help'd by thee, and cover'd by thy shield, 
He fought with, numbers, and made numbera yield. 
So now be present, O celestial maid! 
So still continue to tlie race thine aid ! 
A youthful steer shall fall beneath the stroke. 
Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke. 
With ample forehead, and witli epreading horns. 
Whose taper tops refulgent gold adorns," 300 

The heroes pray'd, and Pallaa from the skieB 
Accords their vow, succeeds their enterprise. 
Now, like two lions panting for the prey. 
With dreadful thoughts they trace liie dreary way, 
Through the black horrors of the ensanguined plain, 
Through dust, through blood, o'er arms, and hills of slain. 
Nor less bold Hector, and the sons of Troy, 

On high designs the wakeful hours employ; 
The assembled peers their lofty chief enclosed ; 
"Wto thus the counsels of his breast proposed : 36i> 

" What glorious man, for high attempts prepared, 

Dares greatly venture for a rich reward? 

Of yonder fleet a bold discoveiy make. 

What watch they keep, and what resolves they take ? 

If now subdued they meditate their flight. 

And, spent with toil, neglect the watch of night? 

His be the chariot that shall please him moat, 

Of all the plunder of the vanquish'd host ; 

His the fair steeds that all tile rest excel. 

And his the glory to have served so well." 37') 

A youth there was among the tribes of Troy, 

Solon his name, Eumedes' only boy, 

(Five girls beside the reverend herald told.) 

Rich was the son in brass, and rich in gold; 

Not bloss'd by nature with the charms of face. 

But swift of foot, and mfttchlees in the race. 

" Hector ! (he said) my courage bids mo meet 

This high achievement, and explore the fleet i 

Sut first exalt thy sceptre to the skies. 

And swear to grant nie the demanded prize; 380 

The immortal coursers, and the glittering car. 

That bear Pclides through the ranks of war. 
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Encouraged thus, no idle scout I go, 
Fulfil thy wish, their whole intention know, 
Even to the royal tent pursue my way, 
And all their connsela, all their aims hclrny." 
The chief then heaved the golden aeeptre hig'h, 
ttesting thna the monaroli of the aky ; 
fie wituesa thou! immortSil lord of aJI! 

thunder shakes the dark aerial hall : .^911 

Lc hut Dolou ahall thia prize he borne, 
id him alone the immorta! ateeds adoi^i." 
Thus Heotor swore; the gods were cnll'd in vHin, 
Bat the raah youth prepares to scour (he plain: 
Acroaa his back tlio bended bow he flung, 
A wolf's grey hide around his shouldtra hung. 
A ferret's downy fiir his helmet lined, 
And in his hand a pi)inted javelin shined. 
Then (never to return) ho sought tho shore, 
And trod the path hia feet must tread no nioro. 400 

Scarce bad he pass'd the steeds and Trojan tliiong. 
(Still bending forward as he coursed along,) 
When, on the hollow way, the approaching' tread 
Ulysaes mark'd, and thus to Dionicd ; 

"O friend! I hear some step of hostile feet. 
Moving this way, or hastening to the fleet ; 
Some spy, perhaps, to lurk beside the main ; 
Or rightly pillager that strips tho alain. 
Yet let him pass, and win a little space ; 
Then rush behind him, and prevent his pace. 410 

Bnt if too swift of foot he flies before, 
Confine his course along the fleet and shore. 
Betwixt the camp and him our spears employ. 
And intercept hia hoped return to Ti'oy." 

" that they atepp'd aside, and atoop'd their head, 
Dolon paas'd,) behind a heap of dead : 
■ the patb the spy unwary flew ; 
at just distance, both the chiefs pursue, 
distant they, and such the spate between, 
when two teams of mules divide the green, 42t 

whom the hind like sliares of land allows,) 

lew furrows part the approaching ploughs, 
hatening, heard them as they pass'd; 
itor (he thought) had sent, and chcck'd his bOBte, 
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Till scarce at distance of a javelin's throw, 

No Toice succeeding, he pert'eivod the foe. 

As when, two skilful honnds the leveret wind; 

Or ehaae throngli woods obscure the trerahling hind ; 

Now lost, now seen, they intercept hie way. 

And from the herd still turn the flying prey: -. 

So fast, and with such fears, the Trojan flew; 

So close, so coustiint, the hold Greeks pursne. 

Now almost on the fleet the dastard falls, 

And mingles with the guards that watch the walls; 

When hrave Tydides stopp'd j a gen'roos thought 

(Inspired by Pallas) in his bosom wi'ought, 

Lest on the foe some foi-ward Greek advance, 

And snatch the glory Erom his lifted lance. 

Then thus aloud : " Whoe'er thou art, remain ; 

This javelin else shall fix thee to the plaiu." -i 

He said, and high in air the weapon cast, 

Which wiliiil err'd, and o'er his shoulder poss'd j 

Then fix'd in earth. Agninst tie trembling wood 

The wretch stood propp'd, and qnivered as he stood ; 

A sudden palsy seized his turning Lead ; 

His loose teeth chatter'd, and his colour fled ; 

The panting- warriors sci/e him as he stands, 

And with unmanly tears hia life demands. 

" spare my youth, and for the breath I owe, 
Laa'ge gifts of price my father shall bestow ; 4 

Vast heaps of brass shall in your ships be told. 
And steel well-tcmpcr'd and refulgent gold." 

To whom Ulysses made this wise reply ; 
" Whoe'er thou art, be bold, nor fear to die. 
What moves thee, say, when sleep has closed the sight, 
To roam the silent fields in dead of night ? 
Cam'st tliou the secrets of oar camp to find, 
By Hector prompted, or thy daring mind P 
Or art some wretch by hopes of plunder led. 
Through heaps of carnage, to desjioil the dead ?" t 

Then thus pale Dolon, with a fearful look ; 
(Still, as he spoke, his Umhs with horror shook :) 
" Hither I came, by Hector's words deceived ; 
Mnch did he promise, rashly I believed : 
No less a bribe than great AchiOes' car, 
And those swift steeds that sweep the ranks of war. 
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Urged me, unwilling, this attempt to make ; 

To learn what counsels, what resolves you. take : 

If now subdued, you fix your hopes on flight. 

And, tired with toils, neglect the watch of night." 470 

" Bold was thy aim, and glorious was the prize, 
(Ulysses, with a scornful snule, repUes,) 
Far other rulers those proud steeds demand. 
And scorn the guidance of a vulgar hand ; 
Even great Achilles scarce their rage can tame, 
Achilles sprung from an immortal dame. 
But say, be faithful, and the truth recite ! 
Where lies encamped the Trojan chief to-night ? 
Where stand his coursers ? in what quarter sleep 
Their other princes ? tell what watch they keep : 480 

Say, since this conquest, what their counsels are ; 
Or here to combat, from their city far. 
Or back to Ilion's walls transfer the war ?" 

Ulysses thus, and thus Eumedes' son : 
" What Dolon knows, his faithful tongue shall own. 
Hector, the peers assembling in his tent, 
A council holds at Ilus' monument. 
Xo certain guards the nightly watch partake ; 
l^Tiere'er yon fires ascend, the Trojans wake : 
Anxious for Troy, the guard the natives keep ; 490 

Safe in their cares, the auxiliar forces sleep. 
Whose wives and infants, from the danger far, 
Discharge their souls of half the fears of war." 

" Then sleep those aids among the Trojan train, 
(Inquired the chief,) or scatter'd o'er the plain ? " 

To whom the spy : " Their powers they thus dispose : 
The Paeons, dreadful with their bended bows. 
The Carians, Caucons, the Pelasgian host. 
And Leleges, encamp along the coast. 

Not distant far, lie higher on the land 500 

The Lycian, Mysian, and Maeonian band. 
And Phrygians horse, by Thymbras' ancient wall ; 
The Thracians utmost, and apart from all. 
These Troy but lately to her succour won. 
Led on by Rhesus, great Eioneus' son : 
I saw his coursers in proud triumph go, 
Swift as the wind, and white as winter-snow; 
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Rich silver platea his Bhiiticg car infnld ; 
His solid arms, refulgent, flame with gold ; 
No mortal shoiUdcTB suit the glorious load, 
Celestial panoply, to grace a god ! 
Let me, unhappy, to your fleet be tmrne, 
Or leave jue here, a captive's fat« to mourn, 
In cmel chains, till your return reveal 
The truth or falsehood of the newa I fell." 

To this Tydides, with a gloomy frown : 
" Think not to live, though all the truth be shown : 
Shall we dismiss thee, in some future strife 
To risk more bravely thy now forfeit life ? 
Or that again onr camps thou may'st esplore ? 
No — once a traitor, thou hetray'st no more." 

Sternly he spoke, and as the wretch prcpar'd 
With humble blandishment to stroke his beard, 
Like lightning swift the wrathful falchion flew, 
Divides the neck, and cats the nerves in two i 
One instant snateh'd his trembling soul to hell, 
The head, yet speaking, mutter'd as it fell. 
The furry helmet from his brow they tear, 
The wolf's grey hide, the unbended bow and spear ; 
These great Ulysses lifting to the skies, 
To favouring Pallas dedicates the prize. 

" Great queen of arms, receive this hostile spoil. 
And let the Thraeinn steeds reward our toil ; 
Thee, first of all the heavenly host, we praise ; 
speed our labours, and direct our ways !" 
This said, the spoils, with dropping gore defaeed. 
High on a spreading tamarisk he placed ; 
Then heap'd with reeds and gather'd boughs the plain, 
To guide their footsteps to the place again. 

Through the still night they ci-oss the devious fields, 
Slippery witli blood, o'er anna and heaps of shiflds, 
Arriving whore the Thraeian squadrons lay. 
And eased in sleep the labours of the day. 
Banged in three lines they view the prostrate band ; 
The horses yoked beside each warrior stand. 
Tbeii' arms in order on the ground reclined. 
Through the brown shade the fulgid weapons shined : 
Amidst lay Bbcsus, stretcli'd in sleep profound, 
And the white steeds behind hia chariot bound. 



The welcome right Ulysses first descries, 
And points to Diomed the tempting pme. 
" The man, the oourBcre, and the cur behold ! 
Described by Doloii, with the amiB of gold. 
Now, brave Tydidus ! now thy courage try, 
Approach tlio chariot, and the stocds luitie ; 
Or if thy soul aapire to fiercer deeds, 
Urge thou the slaughter, while I seize the steeds." 

Pallas (this said) her hero's bosom warms, 
Breathed in his heart, and strung' his nervons arms ; 
Where'er he pass'd, a puipio stream pursued 
HJH thirsty Mchion, fat with hostile blood, 
Bathed all his footsteps, dyed the fields with gore, 
And a low groan remurmur'd through the shore. 
So the grim lion, from his nightly den, 
O'erleaps the fences, and invades the pen 
On sheep or goats, resistless in his way, 
He folia, and foaming rends the guordless prey. 
Nor stopp'd the luiy of his vengeful hand. 
Till twelve lay breathless of the Thrnciaii band. 
Ulysses following, as his partner slew. 
Bock by the foot each slaughter'd warrior drew ; 
The milk-white coursers studious to convey 
Safe to the ships, he wisely cleor'd the way i 
Lest the fierce steeds, not yet to battles bred. 
Should start, and tremble at the heaps of dead. 
Now twelve deapatch'd, the monarch last they found ; 
Tydides' falchion fix'd bim to the ground. 
Just then a dcathful dream Minerva sent, 
A warlike form appear'd before his tent, 
\Vtose visionary steel his bosom tore : 
So dream'd the monarch, and awaked no more.^ 
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injsBeH now the snowy steoda detains, 
And leads them, faafen'd by the silver reins ; 
These, with his bow unbent, he last'd along ; 
(The scourge forgot, on Khesua' chariot hung s) 
Then gave his friend the signal to retire i 
But him, new dangers, new achievements fire ; 
Donbtfiil he stood, or with his reeking blade 
To send more heroes to the infernal shade, 
Drag off the car where Bhcaus' armour lay, 
Or heave with manly force, and lift away. 
While niircsolvcd the son of Tydeua stands, 
Pallas appears, and thus her chief commands : 

" Euoug-h, my son i from farther slaughter cease, 
Regard thy safety, and depart in peace ; 
Hofitc to the ships, the gotten spoils enjoy. 
Nor tempt too for the hostile gods of Troy." 

The voice divine confese'd the martial maid ; 
In haste he mounted, and her word obey'd ; 
The couraers fly before Ulysses' bow. 
Swift as the wind, and white aa winter-snow. 

Not unobserved they poss'd ; the god of light 
Had watch'd his Troy, and mark'd Minerva's flight. 
Saw Tydeus' son with heavenly succour bless'di 
And vengeful anger fiU'd his saered breast. 
Swift to the Trojan camp descends the power. 
And wakes Hippoooon in the morning-hour ; 
(On Rhesus' side accustom'd to attend, 
A faithful kinsman, and instructive friend ;) 
He rose, and saw the field deform'd with blood, 
An empty space where Jate the coursers stood, 
The yet-warm lliracians panting on the coast ; 
For each he wept, but for his Rhesus most : 
Now while on Rhesus' name ho calls in vain. 
The gathering tumult spreads o'er all the plain ; 
On heaps the Trojans rush, with wild afflright, 
And wondering view the slaughters oE the night. 

Meanwhile the chiefs, arriving at the shade 
Where Into the spoils of Hector's spy were laid, 
Ulysses stopp'd ; to him Tydides bore 
The trophy, dropping yet with Dolon's gore : 
Then monnts again ; again their nimbler feet 
The couraerB ply, and thunder towards the fleet. 
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Old Nestor first perceived fie approaching soiii 
Bespeaking thus the Greeian peers around : 
" Methinka the noise of trampling steeds I hear, 
Thickening this way, and gathering on my ear ; 
Perhaps some horses of the Trojan breed 
(So may, ye gods ! my pious hopes succeed) 
The great Tydidea and Ulysses bear, 
Retom'd triumphant with this prize of war. 
Yet much I fear (ah, may that fear be vain !) 
The chiefs oQtnumher'd by the Trojan train ; 
Perhaps, even now jmrauod, they seek the shore '; 
Or, oh '. perhaps thoBO heroes are no more." 




Scarce had he spoke, when, lo ! the chiefs appear, 
And spring to earth ; the Greeks dismiss their fear ; 
With words of fiiendship and extended hands 
They greet the kings ; and Nestor lirst demands ; 

" Say thou, whose prdses all our host proclaim, 
Thou living glory of the Grecian name '. 
Say whence those coarsera ? by what chaneo bcstow'd. 
The spoil of foes, or present of a god ? 
Not those fair steeds, so radiant and so gay. 
That draw the hnming ehariot of the day. 
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Old as I Eun, to age I scam to yield, 

And daily mingle in the martial field; 

But sure till now no coursers atnick my sight 

Like tbeso, conspicuous through the ranks of fight. 

Some god, I deem, confcir'd the glorious prize, 

Blesfi'd as ye are, and favourites of the skica ; 

The care of liim who bids the thunder roar, 

And her, whose fury bathes the world with gore." 

"Father! not bo, (sage Ithacus rejoin'd,) 
The gifts of heaven are of a nobler kind. 
Of Thracian lineage are the steeds ye view. 
Whose hostile king the brave Iodides slew i 
Sleeping ho died, with all his guards around. 
And twelve beside lay gasping on the ground. 
These oilier spoils from eonquer'd Dolon came, 
A wretch, whose swiftneaa was his only fame ; 
By Hector sent our forces to explore. 
He now Ues headless on the sandy shore," 

Then o'er the trench the bounding coursers ficw ; 
The joyful Greeks with loud acclaim pursue. 
Straight to Tydides' high pavilion borne, 
The matchless steeds his ample stalls adorn : 
The neighing coursers their new fellows greet, 
And the full racks are heap'd with generous wheat. 
But Dolon's armour, to his ships conveyed, 
High on the painted stern Ulyssos laif^ 
A trophy destin'd to the blue-eyed maid. 

Now from nocturnal sweat and sanguine stain 
They cleanse their bodies in the neighb'ring main : 
Then in the pohshed bath, refresh'd from toil, 
Their joints they supple with dissolving oil. 
In due repast indnlge the genial hour, 
And first to Pallas the libations pour: 
They sit, rejoicing in her aid divine, 
And the crown'd goblet foams with floods of wine. 
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AKGUMENT. 

THE THIRD BATTLE, AND THE ACTS OF AOAMElfNON. 

Agamemnon, having armed himself, leads the Grecians to hattle : Hector 
prepares the Trojans to receive them : while Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
give the signals of war. Agamemnon bears all4)efore him ; and Hector is 
commanded by Jnpiter (who sends Iris for that purpose) to decline the 
engagement, till the king shaU be wounded and retire from the field. He 
then makes a great slaughter of the enemy : Ulysses and Diomed put a 
stop to him for a time ; but the latter, being wounded by Paris, is obliged 
to desert his companion, who is encompassed by the Trojans, wounded, 
and in the utmost danger, till Menelaiis and Ajax rescue him. Hector 
comes against Ajax ; but that hero alone opposes multitudes, and rallies 
the Greeks. In the mean time Machaiin, in the other wing of the army, 
is pierced with an arrow by Paris, and carried from the fight in Nestor's 
chariot. Achilles (who overlooked the action from his ship) sent Patro- 
clus to inquire which of the Greeks was wounded in that manner. Nestor 
entertains him in his tent with an account of the accidents of the day, and 
a long recital of some former wars which he remembered, tending to put 
Patroclus upon persuading Achilles to fight for his countrymen, or at least 
to permit him to do it, clad in Achilles' armour. Patroclus, on his return, 
meets Eurypylus also wounded, and assists him in that distress. 

This book opens with the eight* and-twentieth day of the poem ; and the 
same day, with its various actions and adventures, is extended through the 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and part 
of the eighteenth books. The scene lies in the field near the monument 
of Ilus. 

npHE safii'on morn, with early blushes spread,^ 
-*- Now rose refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 



1 " Aurora now had left her saffron bed. 

And beams of early light the heavens o'erspread." 

Dryden's Virgil, iv. 639, 
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With new-born day to gladden mortal sig-ht, 
And gild thn oourts of heaven witi sacred light : 
When baleful Eris, sent bj Jove's command 
The tnrch of disaord blazing in her hand. 




Throngh the red skiea her bloody eign extends 

And wrapt in tempestB o cr the fleet descends 

High on Ulyaaes bark her homd stand 

She took and thunder d through tlit «eag and land. 

Even Ajai and AchiUes heard the sound 

Whose shjpe remote the guarded navy bound 

Thence the black fury thruugh the Grecian throng 

%^ith horror sounds the loud Orthian song 

The navy shakes and at the dire aiarms 

l^ch bosom boila each warrior starts to arms 

No morL they sigh inglorious to return 

But bredtbe reienge and for the combat burn 

The king of men his Lnrdy host inspires 
■With loud command with great example fires' 
Himself first rose himself before the real 
HiB mighty limbs ui radiant armonr dress d 
And first he cased his manlv legs around 
In shining greaies wilh ailver buckles bound 



The bcamiiig cniroBB next adorn 'd his breast, 
The same which once king Ctnyras posaess'd : 
(The fame of Greece ftnd her assembled host 
Had reaeh'd that monarch on the Cyprian coast ; 
'Twas then, the friendship of the chief to gain, 
This gloiioas gift he sent, nor sent in voiu :) 
Ten rows of azure steel die work infold, 
Twice ten of tin, and twelve of ductile gold; 
Three glittering dragons to the gorget rise, 
"Whoso imitated aealea against the skies 
Keflected various light, and arching bow'd. 
Like colour'd rainbows o'er a showery cloud 
(Jove's wondrous bow, of three celestial dies, 
Placed as a sign to man amidst the skies). 
A radiant baldrick, o'er hia shoulder tied, 
Sustain'd the eword that glitter'd at his side : 
Gold was the hilt, a silver sheath encased 
The shining blade, and golden hangers graced. 
Bis buckler's mighty orb was nesit display'd. 
That round the warrior cast a dreadful shade; 
Ten Kones of brass its ample brim surround. 
And twice ten bosses the bright convei crown'd : 
TremendooB Oorgon frown'd upon its field, 
And carcling terrors fiU'd the expressive shield: 
^ithin its concave hung a silver thong, 
'On which a mimic serpent creeps along, 
ire length in easy waves extends, 
three heads the embroider'd monster ends. 
Xast o'er his brows bis fourfold helm he placed. 
With nodding horse-hair foimidably graced; 
And in his hands two steely javelins wields, 
That blaze to heaven, and Ughten all the fields. 

That instant Juno, and the martial maid, 
In happy thunders promised Greece their aid ; 
High o'er the chief they clash'd their arms in air, 
And, leaning fcom the olands, expect the war. 

Close to the limits of tie ti'ench and mound, 
The fiery coursers to their chariots bound 
The squires restrain'd ; the foot, with those who wield 
The lighter arms, rush forward to the field. 
To second these, in close array combined, 
'llie sqnadrous spread their sable wings beliind. 



'J 
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Now slioats and tumults wake the turdj- sun, 

Ah with the light the warriors' toila begun. 

Bven Jove, whose thundar spoke his wrath, distUl'd 

Ited drops of blood o'er all the fatal field i" 

The wocH of men unwilling to survey, 

And all thD slaughters that must slain (he day. 

Near Ilua' tomb, in order ranged around, 
The Trojan lines posaess'd the rising ground : 
Thero wise Polydumoa and Hector stood; 
jEucaa, honour'd as a guardian god ; 
Bold PolybuB, Agenor the divine; 
The brother-warriors of Antenor's liner 
With youthful Acamos, whoae beauteous face 
And fair proportion mateh'd the ethereal race. 
Great Hoctor, eover'd with his spacious shield, 
Plies all the troops, and orders all the field. 
As the red star now shows his sanguine firea 
Tlirough the dark clouds, and now in night relirea. 
Thus through the ranks appear'd the godlike man. 
Plunged in the rear, or bloKing in the van; 
While streamy sparkles, rcsllcss as he flies, 
Plash from his arms, as lightning from the skies. 
Ah sweating reapers in some wealthy field. 
Hanged in two bands, their crooked weapons wield, 
Bear down tho furrows, till their labours meet ; 
Thick fall the heapy harvests at their feet; 
So Greece and Troy the field of war divide. 
And falling tanks are strow'd on every side. 
None stoop'd a thought to base inglorious flight;* 
But horse to horse, and man to man they fight. 
Not rabid wolves more fierce contest their proy ; 
Each wounds, each bleeds, but none resign the day. 

1 fttd ilmpi of hlood. '• This phenomenon, if a mere fruit of thi 
im^iuation, mitjlit aeeni nrbitrarj or far-fetohea. It ia onB, how 

Oreeoe."— Mute, i. p. IBS- Cf. Tssso. Gior. Lib. ix. 15 : 
" 1a terra in vece del nottomo gelo 
BngJliHi ragiailu tepide, e aangnigne." 

> "Mo thonghtnt flight, 
None ofretreM, no nnbecDioinH deed 
That ugaed feu."— Pu. Loet, vL aSO. 
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Discord with joy the scene of death deacriea, 
And drijiks large slaughter at her sanguine eyes : 
Discord alone, of all t^e iroinortal train, 
Swells the red horrors of this dii-efiil plain : 
The gods in peace their golden mnnBions fill, 
Banged in bright order on the Olympian hill : 
fiut general murmur a told their griefs above, 
And each accused the partial will of Jove. 
Meanwhile apart, superior, and alotic, 
The eternal Monaich, on his awful throne, 
"Wrapt in the blaze of boundless glory sate ; 
And flx'd, fuifill'd the just decrees of fate. 
On earth he tum'd his all-considering eyes, 
And mark'd the spot where Ilion's towers arise ; 
The sea with ships, the fields with anoies spread, 
The victor's rage, the dying, and the dead. 

Thus while the moriiing-bpams, increasing bright, 
O'er heaven's pure azuro spread the glowing light, 
Comiautual death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverse battle gored with equal wounds. 
Bat now (what time in some sequester'd vale 
The weary woodman tpreads his sparing meal, 
"When his tired arms refuse the axe to rear. 
And claim a rcsgiite from the sylvan war ; 
But not till half the prostrate forests lay 
Streteh'd in long ruin, and exposed to day) 
Then, nor till then, the Greeks' impulsive might 
Pierced the black phalanx, and let in the light. 
Cireat Agamemnon then the slaughter led. 
And slew Bienor at hU people's head : 
"Whose squire Olleos, with a sudden spring, 
Leap'd from the chariot to revenge his king ; 
But in his front he felt the fatal wound, 
Which pierced his brain, and stretch'd him on the grt 
Atridea spoil'd, and left them on the plain : 
"Vain was their youth, their glittering armour vain : 
Now Boil'd with dust, and naked to the sky, 
Hieir snowy limbs and beauteous bodies lie. 

Two sons of Priam next to battle move, 
The product, one of marriage, one of love:* 
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In the same car the brother-'« 

Thin took tihe chai^ U> camba.t, that to guide : 

Far other task, than when thej wont to keep, 

On Ida'a tops, their father's fleec;^ sheep. 

These on the moiiatams once Achilles foimd. 

And captive led, with pliant osiers hound ; 

Hkcn to their sire for ample sums restored; 

But now to perish by Atridca' sword; 

[Pierced in the breast the bEue-bdrn Isus bleeds : 

Cleft through the bead, his brother'a fate succeeds. 

Swift to the spoil the hasty victor falla, 

And, Btript, their features to his mind reeala. 

'ITie Trojans see the youths ontimely die, 

Dot helpless tremble for themselves, and fly. 

So when a lion, ranging o'er the lawns, 

Finds, on some grassy lair, the coaching &wns. 

Their bonus he cracks, their reeking vitals draws. 

And grinds the quivering flesh with bloody jaws ; 

The frighted hind beholds, and dares not stay. 

But awift through msthng thickets bursts her way; 

All drawn'd in sweat, the panting mother flies, 

And the big tears roll trickling from her eyes. 

Amidst the tumult of the routed train. 
The sons of false Antimachus were slain i 
He who for bribes his faithless eoonsela sold. 
And voted Helen's stay for Poria' gold. 
Atrides mark'd, as these their safety sought. 
And slew the children fur the lather's fault ; 
Their headstrong horse nnable to restrain, 
They shook with fear, and dropp'd the silken rein ; 
Then in the chariot on their knees they fall, 
And tlius with lifted hands for mercy call : 

" O spare our youth, end for the life we owe, 
Antimachus shall copious gifts bestow : 
Soon as he hears, that, not in battle slain. 
The Grecian ships his captive sons detftin. 
Large heaps of brass in ransom shall be told. 
And steel well-temper'd, and persuasive gold." 
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These words, attended with a. flood of tears, 
The jouths addresa'd to unrelentiiig cars ; 
The yengefid monarch gave this stem reply ; 
" If from AntinuLchoH ye spring, ye die ; 
The daring wretch who once in council st^iod 
To shed UlyBses' and my brother's blood. 
For proSer'd peace! and sues his seed for grace! 
No, die, and pay the forfeit of your race." 

This Baid, Piaander from the cor he cost, 
And pierced hiij breast : supine be breathed his last. 
His brother loap'd to earth ; but, as he lay. 
The trencliBJit lalcbion lopp'd his hands away i 
Hia BevDr'd head was toss'd among tlia throng. 
And, rolling, drew a bloody train along. 
Then, where the thickest Ibught, the victor flew ; 
The king's example all his Greeks pursue. 
Now by the foot the flying foot were slain. 
Horse trod by horse, lay foaming on the plain. 
From the dry fields thick clouda of duet arise. 
Shade the block host, and intercept the skies. 
The brass-hoof d steeds tumultuous plunge and bound. 
And the thick thunder beats the labouring ground, 
Still slaughtering on, the king of men proceeds; 
The distanced army wonders at his deeds, 
Ah when the winds with raging flames conspire, 
And o'er the forests roU the flood of hro. 
In blazing heaps the grove's old honours fall. 
And one refulgent ruin levels all ; 
Before Atrides' rage so sinks the foe, 
"Whole squadrons vanish, and proud heads lie low. 
The steeds fly trembUng firom. hia waving sword ; 
And many a car, now lighted of its lord. 
Wide o'er the field with guidolesa fury roUs, 
Breaking their ranks, and crushing out their sonls ; 
While Mb keen fiilchion drinks the warriors' Uvea ; 
More grateful, now, to vultui'ea than their wives ! 

Perhaps great Hector then hod found bis fate, 1 
But Jove and destiny prolong'd his date. 
Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he stood, 
Amidst alarms, and death, and dust, and hlood. 

Now past the tomb where ancient Ilus lay, 
Through the mid field the routed urge their wny : 



"Where the irild figs the Bdjoining summit crown, 

The path they take, and speed to reach the town. 220 

Ab Hwift, Atridea with loud shouts imrsued, 

Hot witli his toil, and bathed in hostile hiood. 

Now near the heech-tree, and the Bcrcan g^tea, 

The hero halts, and hia asaociatfa waits. 

Meanwhile on every side, aronnd the plain, 

Dispersed, disordcr'd, fly the Trojan train. 

So fliea a herd of beeves, that hear dismay'd 

The lion's roaring through the midnight shade ; 

On heaps they tumble with successleas haate ; 

The savage seizes, draws, and rends the last. 230 

Not with less fury stem Abides flew, 

Still press'd the rout, and still the hindmost slew ; 

Hurl'd from their cars the bravest chiefs are kUl'd, 

And rage, and death, and carnage, load the field. 

Now atonuH the victor at the Trajan wall ; 
Snrveya the towers, and meditates their fall. 
( But Jove descending shook the Idn^an hills, 
And down their summits pour'd a hundred rills ; 
The unkindled lightning in hia hand he took, 
And thus the many-colour'd maid bespoke : 210 

" Iris, with haate thy golden wings display. 
To godlilie Hector this our word convey — 
While Agamemnon wastes the ranks aronnd, 
Fights in tlie front, and bathes with blood the ground. 
Bid him give wayi but issue forth commands, 
And trust the war to less important hands : 
But when, or wounded by the spear or dart, 
That chief shall monnt his chariot, and depart, 
Then Jove shall string his arm, and fire his breast. 
Then to her ships shall fiying Greece be press'd, 2S0 

Till to the main the burning sun descend. 
And sacred night her awful shade extend." 

He spoke, and Iris at liia word obey'd ; 
On \vings of winds descends the variouB maid. 
The chief she found amidst tlie ranks of war, 
Close to the bulwarks, on hia glittering car. 
The goddess then; "O son of Priam, hear! 
From Jove I come, and his high mandate bear. 
While Agamemnon wastes the ranks around. 
Fights in the front, and bathes with blood the ground, ^(iO 
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AliBtBin from fight) jet issue forth commHnda, 
And trost the war to less important hands : 
Bat when, or wounded by the spear or dart, 
The chief shall mount hie ehariot, and depart, 
Then Joic BhaU string thy arm, and fire thy bieunt. 
Then to her ships shall flying Greece be press'd, 
Till to the main the buroiDg suit descend, 
And sacred night her awfiil shade estend." 

She said, and vanish'd. Hector, with a bound. 
Springs irom his chariot on the trembling ground. 
In clanging oruLS : he grasps in either hand 
A pointed lance, and speeds from bond to bond ; 
Bevives their ardour, turns their steps from flight. 
And wakes anew the dying flamos of fight. 
They stand to arms : the Greeks their onset dare, 
Condense their powers, and wait the coming war. 
New force, new spirit, to each breast returns ; 
The fight renew'd with fiercer fury burns ; 
The king leads on : all fix on him their eye. 
And learn from him to conquer, or to die. 

Ye gocred nine, celestial Muses ! tell, 
Who &ced him first, and by his prowess fell ?; 
The great Iphidamos. tlie bold and youngs 
From sage Antenor and Theouo fpruog ; 
"Whom from his youth his grandsire Cieseus bred, 
,.And nursed in Thrace where snowy flocks are fod. 

did the down his rosy cheeks invest, 
jAnd early honour warm his generous breast, 
When the kind sire consign'd his daughter's ohanna 
(Theano's sister) to his jouthM arms. 
But call'd by glory to the wars of 'IVoy, 
He leaves untusted the first fruits of juy^ 
Prom his loved bride deports with melting eyes, 
And swift to aid his dearer country fttcs. 
With twelve black ahije he rcach'd Percope's strand, 
Thence took tie long laborious march by land. 
Now fierce for fame, hefore the ranks he springs, 
Towering in arms, and braves the king of kings. 
Atrides first discharged the missive spear ; 
The Trojan Etoop'd, the javolin pass'd in air, 
^Iben near the corslet, at the monaroli's heart, 
Vith all his strength, the youth directs his dart ; 



But the broad belt, with plates of silver bound, 

The point rebated, and repeLl'd the wonnd. 

Encninber'd with the dart, Atridea Btanda, 

Till, grasp'd with force, he wrench'd it from his hands ; 

At once his weighty sword discharged a wound 

Fall on hiB neck, tiiat fcU'd him to the ground. 

Stretch'd in the dust the unhappy worrior lies, 

And sleep eternal seals hia swimming' eyes. 310 

Oh worthy better fat« ! oh early slain ! 

Thy eountry's friend ; and Tirtuous, thongb in vain ! 

No more the yonth shall join his consort's side, 

At onee a virgin, and at once a bride ! 

No more with presents her embraces meet, 

Or lay the spoils of conquest at her feet, 

On whom hia panaion, lavish of hie store, 

Bestow'd BO much, and vainly promised more ! 

Unwept, uncover'd, on the plain he lay, 

While tlio prond victor bore his arms away. 320 

Coon, Antenor's eldest hope, was nigh ; 
Tears, at the sight, eame starting from hia eye, 
"While pierced with grief the mneh-loved youth he view'di 
And the pale featnroB now defomi'd with blood. 
"Dien with his spear, nnsecn, bis time he took, 
Aim'd at the king, and near his elbow strook. 
The thrilling steel transpierced the brawny part. 
And through liis arm stood forth the barbed dart. 
Surprised the monarch feels, yet void of fear 
On Coon rushes with hia lifted spear : 330 

His brother's corpse tlie pious Trojan draws. 
And calls his country to assert his cause ; 
Defends him breathless on the sanguine field. 
And o'er the body spreads his ample shield. 
Atrides, marking an unguarded part, 
Transfix'd the warrior with hia brazen dart ; 
Prone on his brother's bleeding breast he lay. 
The monarch's falchion lopp'd his head away; 
The social shades the same dark journey go. 
And join each other in tlie realms below. 340 

The vengetiil victor rages ronnd the fields, 
With every weapon art or fury yields : 
By the long lance, the sword, or ponderous stone, 
"Whole ranks are broken, and whole troops o'erthrown. 
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This, while yet warm distiird the purple flood; 

But when the wound grew stiff with clotted blood, 

Then grinding tortures his strong bosom rend, 

Less keen those darts the fierce Ilythise send: 

(The powers that cause the teeming matron's throes, 

Sad mothers of linutterable woes!) 350 

Stung with the smart, all-panting with the pain, 

He mounts the car, and gives his squire the rein; 

Then with a voice which fury made more strong, 

And pain augmented, thus exhorts the throng : 

" O friends ! O Greeks ! assert your honours won ; 
Proceed, and finish what this arm begun : 
Lo! angry Jove forbids your chief to stay, 
And envies half the glories of the day." 

He said : the driver whirls his lengthful thong ; 
The horses fly; the chariot smokes along. 360 

Clouds from their nostrils the fierce coursers blow, 
And from their sides the foam descends in snow; 
Shot through the battle in a moment's space, 
The wounded monarch at his tent they place. 

No sooner Hector saw the king retired. 
But thus his Trojans and his aids he fired : 
"Hear, all ye Dardan, all ye Lycian race! 
Famed in close fight, and dreadful face to face : 
Now call to mind your ancient trophies won. 
Your great forefathers* virtues, and your own. 370 

Behold, the general flies ! deserts his powers ! 
Lo, Jove himself declares the conquest ours ! 
Now on yon ranks impel your foaming steeds; 
And, sure of glory, dare immortal deeds." 1 

With words like these the fiery chief alarms 
His fainting host, and every bosom warms. 
As the bold hunter cheers his hounds to tear 
The brindled lion, or the tusky bear: 
With voice and hand provokes their doubting heart. 
And springs the foremost with his lifted dart: 380 

So godlike Hector prompts his troops to dare ; 
Nor prompts alone, but leads himself the war. 
On the black body of the foe he pours ; 
As from the cloud's deep bosom, swell'd with showers, 
A sudden storm the purple ocean sweeps. 
Drives the wild waves, and tosses all the deeps. 
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, Muae ! when Jove the Trojan's glory 

arm what heroes bit the ground? 
Asflieua, Dolops, and AutonouH died, 
Opites next tva« added to tlieir Bide ; 
Then brare Hippououa, famed in many a light, 
Opheltius, Otus, sunk to endless night ; 
jEsymiiUB, Agelaus ; all chiefs of name ; 
The rout were vulgar deaths unknown to fame. 
Ab when a western whirlwind, charged with stoitjl 
Dispels the gather'd clouds that Notus forms : 
The gust continued, violent and strong, 
Rolls sable clouds in heaps on heaps along ; 
Now to the skies the foammg hillows rears, 
Now breaks the aurgc, and wide the bottom hares 
Thus, raging, Hector, with resistiesa hands, 
O'ertums, confounds, and scatters all their bonds. 
Now the lost ruin the whole host appals ; 
Now Greece had trembled in her wooden walla ; 
But wise Ulysses cail'd Tydides forth, 
His soul rekindled, and awaked his worth. 
" And stand we dcedless, O eternal shome ! 
Till Heetor'a arm involve the ships in flame P 
Has1«, let UB join, and combat side by side." 
The warrior thus, and thus the friend replied : 

" No martial toil I shun, no danger fear ; 
Let Hector come ; I wait his fury here. 
But Jove with conquest erowus the Trojun train ; 
And, Jove our foe, all human force is vain." 

He sigh'd ; but, sighing, raised hia vengeful Btet 
And from his cai the proad Thymbrsuus fell ; 
Mohon, the charioteer, pursued his lord, 
His death ennobled by Ulysses' sword. 
There slain, they left them in eternal night, 
Then plunged amidst the thickest ranks of fight. 
So two wild boars outstrip the following hounds, 
Then swift revert, and wounds return for wounds. 
Stem Hector's conquests in the middle plain 
Stood check'd awhile, and Greece respired agaiii- 

Ilte sons of Merops shone amidst the war,' 
Towering they rode in one refulgent car : 
In deep prophetic arts their father skill'd, 
Had warn'd his children from the Trojan field 
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Fate urged them on ; the father warn'd in vain ; 
They ruah'd to fight, mid perish'd on the plain ; 
Their breasts nu more the vital spirit warms ; 
The stern Tydidee stiips their shilling arms. 
Hypirochos by great Ulyssea dies, 
And rich Hippodanius i)ccomcH his prize. 
Great JoTe from Ide with slaughter fills his sight, 
And level hangs the doubtful Btale of tight. 
By lydens' lance Agaatrophus was slain, 
The I'ar-famed hero of Paeonian strain ; 
Wing'd with liis fears, on foot he strove to fly. 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh ; 
Through broken orders, swifter than the wind, 
He fled, but flying left his life behind. 
This Hector sees, as his experienced eyes 
Traverse the files, and to the rescue flies ; 
Shouts, as he pass'd, the crystal regions rend. 
And moving annics on his march attend. 
Great Diomed himself waa seized with fear. 
And thus bepoke bis brother of the war : 

" Mark how this way jon bending aquadrons yield ! 
The storm rolls on, and Hector rules the iield : 
Here stand his utmost foree "■ — The warrior said ; 
Swift at the word Ids ponderous javelin fled ; 
Nor miss'd its aim, but where the plumage danced 
Razed the smooth cone, and thence obliquely glanced. 
Safe in his helm [the gift of Phoebus' hands) 
Without a wound the Tnijan hero stands; 
But yet so stunn'd, that, staggering on tic plabi, 
His arm and knee his sinking bulk sustain ; 
O'er his dim flight the misty vapours rise, 
And a short darkness shades his swimming eyes. 
Tydides follow'd to regain bis lance ; 
While Hector rose, recover'd from the trance. 
Remounts bis car, and herds amidst the crowd : 
The Greek pursues him, and exults aloud : 
" Once more thank Phcebus for thy forfeit breath. 
Or thank that swiftness which outstrips the death. 
Well by Apollo arc thy prayers repaid. 
And oft that partial power has lent his aid. 
Thou sbalt not long the death deserved withstand, 
If any god assist Tydidcs* baud. 
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Fiy then, ing^oriouBl but thy flight, this day, 
Whole hecatonibB of Trojan ghosts shall pay." 

Him, while he triumph'd, Paris eyed from far, 
(The spouse of Helen, tie fair cause of war \) 
Around the fields his feather'd shafts he sent. 
From ancient Hus' ruin'd monnment j 
Schind the colxunn placed, he bent his bow, 
And wing'd an arrow at the unwary foe ; 
Just as he stoop'd, Agastrophus's crest 
To seize, and drew tie corslet from his breast, 
The bowHtring twang'd i nor flew the shaft in vain, 
But pierced his foot, and nail'd it to tJie plain. 
The laughing Trojan, with a, joyful spring. 
Leaps from his ambush, and insults the king. 

" He bleeds ! {he cries) some god has sped my dart ; 
Would the name god had fix'd it in his heart i 
So Troy, relieved from that wide-wasting hand. 
Should breaOie from slaughter and in combat stand: 
Whoee sons now tremble at his darted spear, 
As scattcr'd lambs the rushing lion fear." 

He dauntless thus ; " Thou conqueror of the fair, 
Thou woman-warrior with the curling hair ; 
Vain archer ! trusting to the distant dart, 
Unskill'd in arnia to act a manly part \ 
Thou hast but done what boys or women can ; 
Such hands may wound, but not incense a man. 
Nor boast the scratch thy feeble arrow gave, 
A coward's weapon never hurts the brave. 
Not so this dart, which thou jnay'st one day feel ; 
Fate wings its flight, and death is on the steel ; 
Where this hut lights, some noble life expires ; 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the cheelia of sires, 
Steeps earth in purple, gluts the birds of air. 
And leaves such objects as distract the fan'." 
Ulysses hastens with a trembling heart, 
Before bim steps, and bending draws the dart : 
Forth flows the blood ; an eager pang succeeds ; 
Tydides mounts, and to the navy speeds. 

Now on the field Ulysses stands alone, 
The Greeks all fled, the Trojans pouring on ; 
But stands collected in himself, and whole. 
And questions thus his own unconquer'd soul i 
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" What further subterfuge, what hopes roniuiii ? 
What shume, inglorious if I quit the plain ? 
"What danger, singly if I stand the ground, 
My friends all scatter'd, all the foes around ? 
Tet wherefore doubtful ? let this truth suffice, 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies. 
To die or conquer, proves a hero's heart ; 
And, knowing this, I know a soldier's part." 

Such tJioughts revolving in his careful breast. 
Near, and more near, the shady cohorts presa'd; 
These, in the warrior, their own fate enclose ; 
And round him deep the steely circle grows. 
So feres a boar whom all the troop surrounds 
Of sboutini^ huntsmen and of clamorous hounds ; 
He grinds his ivory tusks ; he foams with ire ; 
TTiH sanguine eye-balls glare with living fire ; 
'By these, by those, on every part is plied ; 
And the red slaughter spreads on every side. 
Pierced through the shoulder, first Deit^ia fell ; 
Next EnuomuB and Thoon sank to hell ; 
Chersidamos, beneath the navel thrust, 
Falls prone to earth, and grasps the bloody dust 
Charops, the son of HipjioHus, nas near ; 
Ulysses reach'd him with the fatal spear ; 
But t^ his aid his brother Socus fiies, 
Soous, the brave, the generous, and the wise. 
Near aa he drew, the warrior thus began ; 

" great Ulysses ! much-enduring man ! 
Not deeper skill'd in every martial sleight. 
Than worn to toils, and active in the fight ! 
This day two brothers shall thy conquest grace, 
And end at once the great Hipposian race, 
Or thou beneath this lance must press the field." 
He said, and forceful pierced his spacious shield : 
Through the strong brass the ringing javelin tlirowii, 
Flough'd liulF his side, and bared it to the bone. 
By Fallaa' care, the spear, though deep infix'd, 
r Stopp'd short of life, nor with hia entrails mix'd. 
r The wound not mortal wise Ulysses knew. 

Then fiirious thus (but first some steps withdrew) ; 
" Unhappy man ! whose death our hands shall grace ! 
Fate calls thee hence, and finiah'd is thy race. 
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Nor l(Miger cliock my conquCBts on the foe ; 
But, pierced by thia, to endleas darkness go, 
And add one spectre to the realms below ! " 

He spoke, while Socns, seized with sudden fright, 
Trembling gave way, and tum'd liis back to flight ; 
Between his Bhouldeni pierced the following dart, 
And held its passage tlirough the panting heart : 
Wide in his breast Bppeor'd the grisly wound ; 
He falls ; his armour rings against the ground. 
Then thos Ulysses, gazing on the slain : 
" Famed son of HippsBus ! there press the plain ; 
There ends thy narrow span assign'd by fate, 
Heaven owes Ulysses yet a longer date. 
Ah, wroteb ! no father shall thy corpse compose; 
Thy dying eyes no tender mother close ; 
But hungry birds shall tear those balls away, 
And hoyering vultures scream aroond their prey. 
Me Greece shall honour, when 1 meet my doom, 
With solemn fiinerals and a lasting tomb." 

Then raging with intolerable smart. 
He writhes his body, and extracts the dart 
The dart a tide of spouting gore porsned. 
And gladden'd Troy with sight of hostile blood. 
Now troops on troops the fainting chief invade. 
Forced he recedes, and loudly calls for aid. 
Thrice to its pitch his lofty voice he rears ; 
The well-known voice thrice Menclaiis hears r 
Alarm'd, to Ajax Telamon he cried, 
Who shares his labours, and defends his side : 
"0 friend! Ulysses' shouts invade my ear; 
Distreas'd he seems, and no assistance near j 
Strong as he is, yet, one opposed to all, 
Oppress'd by multitudes, the best may fall. 
Grecec robb'd of him mnst bid her host despair, 
And feel a loss not ages can repair." 

Then, where the cry direela, his course he bends ; 
Great Ajai, like the god of war, attends, 
The prudent chief in sore distress they found. 
With bands of furious Trojans compass'd round.* 



As when some hnutsmen, with a fljiiig spear, 

From the blind tliieket wounds a atately deer i 

Sown hiB cleft aide, while fresh the blood distils. 

He bounds aloft, aod scuds from, hills to hills, 

Till life's warm, vapour issuing through the wound, 

Wild mountain- wolves the Minting beast surround : 

Just as their jaws his prostrate limbs invade, 

The lion rushes Utroogh Uie wnodlotid abode. 

The wolves, tliougb hungry, scour dispersed away ; 

The lordly savage vindicafps his prey. 

Ulyssea thus, unconquer'd by his paina, 

A single warrior half a host sustains : 

But soon as Ajax heaves his tower-like shield, 

The Bcatter'd crowds fly frighted o'er the field ; 

Atrides' arm the sinking hero stays, 

And, saved from numbers, to bis oar conveys. 

Victorious Ajax plies the routed crew; 
And first DoryeluH, Priam's son, he slew ; 
On strong Pandocus next inflicts a wound. 
And lays Lysander bleeding on the ground. 
As when a torrent, swell'd with wintry rains, 
Ponrs from the mountains o'er the deluged plains, 
And pines and oaks, from their foundations torn, 
A country's ruins! to the seas are borne : 
Fierce Ajue thns o'erwhelms the yielding throng ; 
Men, steeds, and chariots, roll in heaps along. 

But He«tor, from this scene of slaughter iar, 
Kaged on the left, and ruled the tide of war ; 
Loud groans proclaim his progress through the plain. 
And deep Scamandcr swells with heaps of slain. 
There Nestor and Idomeneus oppose 
The warrior's fury ; there the battle glows ; 
There fierce on foot, or from the chariot's height. 
His sword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight. 
The spouse of Helen, dealing darts around. 
Had pierced Machaon with a distant wound: 

Whose ent ape hie nimble feet ioanre, whilst his Harm blood dutli B 
And bis light knees have powerto move ; but (majaired by his wuui 
Embost within a shod; hill, the Jackals cbni^e him round. 
And tesra hia fleah — Bhea instanlly fortnue sends in tha powers 

►:<K some aleme lion, with wbuee Bighie they flie and he duvouiB. 

I So thEJ araund Ulyases prest," — ChapmRii. 
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Id hifi right Bhonldei llie brand sliait appcar'd, 
And trembling Greece Ibr her physician feur'd. 
To Neator then Idomeneus begun : 
"Glory of Greece, old Neleus' valiant son ! 
Ascend thy chariot, haatc with speed away. 
And great Machoon to the i^hips convey: 
A wise physician, fikill'd our wounds to heal. 
Is more than arniiea to the public weal." 
Old Nestor mountB the seat; beside him rode 
The wounded ofiapring of the healing god. 
Ue lends the loeh; the steeda with sounding teet 
Shake (he dry iield, and thunder toward the fleet. 

But now Cebriones, Irom Hector's car, 
Survey'd tlie various fortune of the war ; 
" While here (he cried) the flying Greeks are slain, 
Trojans on Trojans yonder load the plain. 
I Before great Ajai see the mingicd throng 
/ Of men and chariots driven in heaps along! 
I know him well, distinguiah'd o'er the field 
By the broad gliltering of the sevenfold shield. 
Thither, Hector, thither urge thy steeds, 
There danger calls, and there the combat bleeds ; 
'fhere horse and foot in mingled deaths unite, 
And groans of slaughter inii with shouts of fight." 

Thus having spoke, the driver's lash resounds ; 
Swift through the ranks the rapid chariot bounds ; 
Stung by the stroke, the coursErs scour the fields, 
O'er heaps of carcases, and hiUs of shields. 
The horses' hoofs are bathed u) lierocs' gore, 
And, dashing, purple all the car before ; 
The groaning axle sable drops distils. 
And mangled carnage clogs the rapid wheels. 
Here Hector, plunging through the thickest flght. 
Broke the dark phalanx, and let in the hght ; 
(By the long lanco, the sword, or ponderous atone, 
The ranks lie scatter'd and the troops o'erthrown;} 
Ajax he shuns, through all the dire debate. 
And fears that arm whose force he felt so late. 
£ut partial Jove, espousing Hector's part, 
Shot heaven-bred horror through the Grecian's heart i 
Confused, unnerved in Hector's presence grown, 
Amo^icd ho stood, with feiTors not his own. 
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O'er his broad back his moony shield he threw, ^' 
And, glaring round, by tardy stepa withdrew. 
Thns the grim lion his retreat maintains, 
Beset with watchful dogs, and ahouting swains ; 
Bepolaed by numbers from the nightly stalls. 
Though rage impels him, and though hunger calls, 
Long stands the showering darts, and missile fires ; 
Then sourly slow the indignant beast retires ; 
So tnm'd stern Ajax, by whole hosta repell'd, 
While his awoln heart at every step lebell'd. 

As the slow heaat, with heavy strength endued, 
In some wide field by troops of boj's pursued, 
Though round his sides a wooden tempest rain, 
Crops the tall harcest, and lays waste the plain \ 
Thick on his hide the hollow blows resound, 
The patient animal maintains his ground. 
Scarce iVom the field with all their efforts chased, 
And stirs but slowiy when he stirs at last : 
On Ajtti thus a weight of Trojans hung, 
The strokes redoubled on his buckler rung ; 
Confiding now in bulky strength he stands. 
Now turns, and backward bears the yielding bands ; 
Now stifi' recedes, yet hardly sccma to fly. 
And threats his followers with retorted eye. 
Fix'd as the ber between two warring powers, 
While hissing darta descend in iron showers : 
In his broad buckler many a weapon stood. 
Its aurfece bristled with a quivering wood; 
And many a javelin, guiltless on the plain, 
Marks the dry dust, and thirsts for blood in vain. 
But bold Eurypylus his aid imparts. 
And dauntless springs beneath a cloud of darts ; 
Whose eager javelin launoh'd against the foe. 
Great Apisaon felt the fatal blow ; 
From his torn liver the red current flow'd. 
And his slack knees desert their dying load. 
The victor rushing to despoil the dead, 
From Paris' bow a vengeful arrow fled; 
Fix'd in his nervous thigh the weapon stood, 
I Fix'd was the point, hut broken was the wood. 
~ ck to the lines the wounded Greek retired, 

t thus, retreating, his aiisociatcs fired : 
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" What god, O Grecians ! lias your hearts diamay'd ? 
Oh, turn to arras j 'tia Ajas claimB your aid. 
This hour he Btanda the mark of hostile rage, 
And this tlie last brave battle he shall wage: 
Haste, join your forces i from the gloomy grave 
The warrior rescue, and your country save." 

Thus nrged the chief: a generooB troop appears, 
Who spread their bucklers, and advance their apeara. 
To guard their wounded friend : while thus they stand 
■With pious care, great Ajax joins the bond : 
Each takes new courage at the hero's sight; 
The hero rallies, and renews the fight. 

Thns raged both armies like conflicting fires, 
While Nestor's chariot far from fight retires : 
His couraera steep'd in sweat, and stain'd with gore. 
The Greeks' preserver, great Machaon, bore. 
That hour, Achilles, from the topmost height 
Of his proud fleet, o'erlook'd the iields of fight ; 
His feasted eyes beheld around the plain 
The Grecian rout, the slaying, and the slain. 
His friend Machaon singled from the rest, 
A transient pity touch'd his vengeful breast. 
Straight to Menietius' mnch-lovcd son he sent; 
Graceful as Mara, Patroclus quits his tent ; 
In evil hour! Then fate decreed his doom. 
And fii'd the dale of all his woes to conie. 

"Why calls my friend? thy loved injunctions loj 
Whate'er thy will, Patroclus shall obey." 

" O first of ftiends ! (Pehdes thas replied) 
Still at my heart, and ever at my side ! 
The time is come, when yon despairing host 
Shall learn the value of tlie man they lost ; 
Now at my knees the Greeks shall pour their moaaid 
And proud Atrides tremble on his throne. 
Go now to Nestor, and from him be taught 
What wounded warrior late his chariot brought : 
Pot, seen at distance, and but seen behind, 
Hix form recall'd Machaon to my mind ; 
' Nor could I, through yon cloud, discern his face, 
The cotirsers pass'd me with so swift a pace." 

The hero said. His friend obey'd with haste. 
Through intermingled ships and tents he pass'd; 
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The chie& descending from their car he found : 
The panting steeds Eurymedon unbonnd. 
The warriors standing on the breezy shore, 
To dry their sweat, and wash away the gore, 
Here paused a moment, while the gentie gale 
Convey'd that frcahncsn the cool aeus exhale ; 
Then to consult on farther methods went, 
And took their seats beneath the shady tent 
The draught prescribed, fair Hecamede preparcH. 
ArsinoiiB' daughter, graced with golden haira : 
(Whom to his aged arms, a royal slave, 
Greece, as the prize of Nestor's wisdom, gave :) 
A table first with azure feet she placed; 
Whose ample orb a brazen charger graced ; 
Honey new-press'd, the aacred flour of wheat. 
And wholesome garlic, crown'd the aavoury treat. 
Next her white hand on antique goblet brings, 
A goblet sacred to the Pylion kiuga 
From eldest times : emboas'd with studs of gold, 
Two feet support it, and four handles hold ; 
On each bright handle, bending o'er the brink. 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink : 
A massy weight, yet licared with ease hy him, 
When the brisk nectar ovorlook'd the brim. 
Temper'd in this, the nymph of form divine 
Poors a large portion of the Pramnian vrine; 
With goat's-milk uhecsc a flavorous taste bestows, 
And last with flour the snuling aurface strows: 
This for the wounded prince the dame prepares ; 
The cordial beverage reTerend Nestor shares : 
Salubrious draughts tie warriors' thirst allay. 
And pleasing conference beguiles the day. 

Meantime Patroclns, hy Achilles sent, 
Unheard approached, and stood before the tent. 
Old Nestor, rising then, the hero led 
To his high seat: the chief refused, and said: 

" 'Tis now no season for these kind delays ; 
The great Achilles with impatience slays. 
To great Achilles this respect I owe ; 
Who asks, what hero, wounded by the foe. 
Was home from combat by thy foaming steeds? 
Witli grief I see the great Machaon bleeds. 



This to report, mj hastj' cotiree 1 bend; 

Thou know'nt the fiery temper of my friend." 

" Can then the sons of Greece (the sage rejoin'd) 

Excite compassion in Achiilcs' mind? 

Seeks he the Borrows of our host to know ? 

This is not half the story of our woe. 

Tell him, not great Machaon bleeds alone, 

Our bravest heroes in the navy groan, 

Ulysses, Agamemnon, Diomed, 

And stem Eurypylua, already bleed. 

fint, ah ! what flattering hopes I entertain ! 

Achilles heeds not, but derides our pain : 

Even till the flames consume our fleet he stays, 

And waits the rising of the fetal hlejne. 

Chief after chief the raging foe deatroya ; 

Calm he looka on, and every death enjoys. 

Now the slow course of all-impairing time 

Unstrings my nerves, and ends ray manly prime ; 

Oh! had 1 still that sti'ength my youth possess'd, 

When this bold arm the Epeian powers oppress'd, 

The IniUs of Elis in glad triumph led. 

And streteh'd the great ItymonieuB dead ! 

Then from my fury fled the trembling swains. 

And ours was all the plunder of the plains : 

Fif^ white flocks, fiill flftj herds of swine, 

As many goats, as many lowing kine : 

And thrice the number of unrivall'd steeds, 

All teeming females, and of generous breeds. 

These, as my first essay of arms, 1 won ; 

Old Neleus gloried in bis conquering son. 

Thus Elia forced, her long arrears restored. 

And shares were parted to each Pylian lord. 

The state of Pyle was annk to last despair, 

When the proud Elians first commenced the war : 

Por Neleus' sons Aleides' rage had slain; 

Of twelve bold brothers, 1 alone remain ! 

Oppress'd, we arm'd ; and now this conquest gain'd, 

My sire three hundi'ed chosen sheep obtain'd. 

(liiat large reprisal he might justly claim,^ 

For prize defrauded, and insulted fame. 

When Elis' monarch, at the pubhc course, 

Detain'd his chariot, and victorious horae.l 
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The rest the people shared; myself survey'd 840 

The just partition, and due victims paid. 

Three days were past, when Elis rose to war, 

With many a courser, and with many a car ; 

The sons of Actor at their army's head 

(Young as they were) the vengeful squadrons led. 

High on a rock fair Thryoessa stands, 

Our utmost frontier on the Pylian lands : 

Not far the streams of famed AlphaBus flow : 

The stream they pass'd, and pitch'd their tents below. 

Pallas, descending in the shades of night, 850 

Alarms the Pylians and commands the fight. 

Each bums for fame, and swells with martial pride. 

Myself the foremost; but my sire denied; 

Fear'd for my youth, exposed to stem alarms ; 

And stopp'd my chariot, and detained my arms. 

My sire denied in vain: on foot I fled 

Amidst our chariots ; for the goddess led. 

"Along fair Arena's delightful plain 
Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main : 
There, horse and foot, the Pylian troops unite, 860 

And sheathed in arms, expect the dawning light. 
Thence, ere the sun advanced his noon-day flame, 
To great Alphaeus' sacred source we came. 
There first to Jove our solemn rites were paid; 
An untamed heifer pleased tlie blue-eyed maid; 
A bull, Alphaeus ; and a bull was slain 
To the blue monarch of the watery main. 
In arms we slept, beside the winding flood. 
While round the town the fierce Epeians stood. 
Soon as the sun, with all-revealing ray, 870 

Flamed in the front of Heaven, and gave the day, 
Bright scenes of arms, and works of war appear ; 
The nations meet; there Pylos, Elis here. 
The first who fell, beneath my javelin bled ; 
King Augias' son, and spouse of Agamede : 
(She that all simples* healing virtues knew. 
And every herb that drinks the morning dew:) 
I seized his car, the van of battle led ; 
The Epeians saw, they trembled, and they fled. 
The foe dispersed, their bravest wai-rior kill'd, 880 

Fierce as the whirlwind now I swept the field : 
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Full fifty captive chariots graced ray train ; 
Two chiefB from each fell breathless to the plain. 
Then Actor'a sons hod died, bat Neptune shrouds 
The yoathfu! heroes in a veil of elonds. 
O'er heapy shielda, and o'er the prostrate throng, 
Collecting spoils, and slaughtering all along, 
Through wide Buprasian fields we forced the foes, 
Wl.cre o'er the vales the Olenian rocks arose ; 
Till Pallas stopp'd ns where Alisium flows. 
Even there the hindmost of the rear I slay. 
And the same arm that led eonclades the day ; 
Then hatk to Pjle triumphant take my way. 
There to high Jove were public thanks assign'd, 
As first of gods; to Nestor, of mankind. 
Such then I was, impell'd by yoathful blood ; 
So prov'd my valour for my country's good. 

" Achillea with unactive fiiry glows. 
And gives to passion what to Greece he owea. 
How shall he grieve, when to the eternal shaiie 
Her hosts shall sink, nor his the power to aid ! 
friend! my memory recalls the day, 
When, gathering aids along the Grecian sea, 
I, and Ulysses, touch'd at Phthia's port. 
And entered Peleus' hospitable court. 
A bull to Jove he slow in sairifice, 
And pour'd libations on the flaming thighs. 
Thyself, Achilles, and thy reverend sire 
Mencetius, tom'd the fragments on the fire. 
Achilles sees ns, to the feast invites ; 
Social we sit, and share the genial rites. 
We then explain'd the cause on which wc came. 
Urged yOD to arms, and found yon fierce for fame. 
Your ancient fathers generous precepts gave; 
Peleus said only this: — 'My son! ho brave.' 
Mencetius thus: 'Though great Achilles shine 
In strength auporior, and of race divine. 
Yet cooler thoughts tiy elder years attend ; 
Let thy just counsels aid, and rule thy friend.' 
Thus spoke yotU' father at Thessalia's court: 
Words now forgot, though now of vast import. 
All ! try the utmost that a friend can say : 
Such gentle force the fiercest minds obey ; 
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Some favouring god AchilleB' heart may move ; 

Though deaf to glory, he may yield to love. 

If eomc dire oracle his breast alarm, 

If aught from Heaven withhold his saving ami, 

Some beam of tomfort yi>t on Greece may ahiiie, 

If thou but lead the Myrmidonian line; 

Clad in Achilles' arms, if thou appear, 

Proiid Troy may tremble, and deaiat from war ; 

Presa'd by fresh forces, her o'er-labour'd train 

Shall Beck their walls, and Greece respire again." 

This touch'd his generous heart, and from the tent 
Along the shore with hasty strides he went ; 
Soon as he came, where, on the crowded strand. 
The public mart and courts of justice stand, 
"Where the tali fleet of great Ulyaaefl lies, 
And altars to the guardian gods arise ; 
There, sad, he met the bi'ave Evaamon'a son, 
I Large poinfal drops from all his members run ; 
1 arrow's head yet rooted in his wound, 
i sable blood in circles mark'd the ground. 
BAs faintly reeling he coufees'd the smart, 
I Weak was his pace, but daunlless was his heart. 
t Divine compassion touch'd Patroclus' breast, 
L "Who, sighing, thus his bleeding friend addreas'd : 
L "Ah, hapless leaders of the Grecian host! 
^iDms must ye perish on a barbarous coast ? 
1 this your fate, to glut the dogs with gore, 
r from your friends, and from your native shore? 
•Say, great Eurypylus ! shall Greece yet stand ? 
"" ■ e fiho yet the raging Hector's hand ? 

D her heroes doom'd to die with shame, 
' And this the period of our wars and feme?" 
Eurypylus replies: "No more, my friend; 
Greece is no more ! this day her glories end ; 
Even to the ships victorious Troy pursues. 
Her force increasing as her toil renews. 
Those chiefs, that used her utmost rage to meet. 
Lie pierced with wounds, and blooding in the fleet. 
But thou, Fatroclus ! act a friendly part. 
Lead to my ships, and draw this deadly dart ; 



With lukewarm water wash the 
With healing balms the raging e 



gore away ; 



Bui'li aa sage Chiron, sire of pharmapy, 
Once taught Achillea, and Achilles thee. 
Of tsTO famed surgeons, PodaliriuB Btand:i 
Tliis hour surrounded hj" the Trojan bands ; 
And great Machaon, wounded in his tent, 
Now wants that saccour which so oft he lent." 

To him the chief: "What then remains to do 
The event of things the gods alone caa view. 
Charged by Achilles' great command I fly. 
And hear with haste the Pylian king's reply ; 
But thy distress this instant claims relief." 
He said, and in his arms upheld the chief. 
The slaves their master's slow approach aurvey'd. 
And hides of oxen on the floor display'd: 
There stretch'd at length the wounded hero lay; 
PatrocluB cut the forky steel away ; 
Theu in his hands a bitter root he bruised ; 
The wound ho wash'd, the styptic juice infosed. 
The closing flesh that instant ceased to glow, 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow 
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